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IN'TRODUCTION 


THREE ancient biographies! of Thucydides have 
come down to us, but they are of little value. They 
are derived from ancient commentaries, and the bio- 
graphical details which they contain, wherever they 
do not rest upon inference from the text of the 
history itself, are often confused and contradictory. 
These are supplemented by scattered statements of 
several ancient writers—Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
who wrote two treatises on Thucydides (De Thucy- 
didis historia wudicrum and the Second Letter to Am- 
maeus), Plutarch (Cimon iv), and Pausanias (1. xxxii.). 

The only authentic facts about the life of Thucy- 
dides are gathered from casual mention in the History. 
He was the son of Olorus (iv. civ. 4); commenced 
the compilation of materials for writing the History 
at the outset of the Peloponnesian War (1. i. 1); 
and lived through the whole war, ripe in years and 

' One of these, compiled in three distinct portions ‘‘ from 
the commentaries,” passed under the name of Marcellinus, 
who is probably to be identified with the author of Scholia 
on Hermogenes ep! atacewv, who seems to have lived in the 
fifth century A.D.; another was by an anonymous gram- 


marian; and the third is a short notice in Suidas, s.v. 
Bovevdtdns. 
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and the anonymous biographer (§ 2), and apparently 
implied by Aristophanes (Vesp. 288). His own words, 
EvvéBy or pebyew, admit of this interpretation ; and 
the statement of Pausanias (1. xxiii. 9) that he was 
later recalled from exile on the motion of Oenobius ! 
is best understood on this basis. If he had been 
banished by a simple decree of the people, the 
general amnesty that followed the capture of Athens 
by Lysander would have been sufficient for him as 
for other exiles; if the sentence was more severe, 
a special decree would be necessary. But it is 
possible, of course, that the motion of Oenobius 
antedated the amnesty of Lysander’s peace by a 
few months. 

As to Thucydides’ death, there was a persistent 
tradition that he was assassinated, and the fact that 
the History breaks off suddenly in the midst of ex- 
citing events of the Decelean War seems to support 
the tradition. Plutarch (Cum. iv. 3) says that it was 
commonly reported that he died a violent death at 
Seapte Hyle; Pausanias (1. xxiii. 9), that he was 
murdered on his journey home from exile; Marcel- 
linus (§ 10), that after his return from exile he died 
and was buried in Athens. But whether he died in 


1 The name, which is a rare one in the fifth century, is 
found as that of a general commanding in the neighbourhood 
of Thasos in 410-9 8.c. and we hear somewhat later of one 
Eucles, son of Oenobius; hence it has been conjectured that 
the father of Oenobius was Eucles, who was Thucydides’ 
colleague in Thrace in 424 B.¢c. (Lv. civ). 
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Thrace or in Athens, it seems clear from his own 
words that he outlived the term of his banishment 
(v. xxvi. 5, EuvéBn pou hevyew rijv ésavtod ery eixoor) 
and that he returned to Athens, since his description 
of the wall of Themistocles, whose remains “may 
still be seen at the Peiraeus” (1. xciii. 5), shows that 
he was there after the destruction of the walls by 
Lysander. If he had lived to see the restoration of 
the walls by Conon in 395 B.c., it seems he would 
certainly have mentioned it. There is another reason, 
too, for supposing that he did not live to this year: 
in 11. cxvi. 2 he says that the eruption of Aetna, 
which occurred in the spring of 425 B.c., was the 
third on record; hence the one mentioned by Dio- 
dorus (xiv. lix. 3) for 396 B.c. could not have been 
known to him. It seems reasonable, then, to assume 
that he was not alive in 396 B.c. 

There is a pretty and oft-repeated story! that 
Thucydides, as a boy, heard Herodotus recite a 
portion of his History at Olympia and was moved 
thereby to tears, whereupon Herodotus said, “ Olo- 
rus, your son’s spirit is aflame with a passion for 
learning.” But Lucian, when telling of the powerful 
effect of Herodotus’ recitation at Olympia,? would 
surely have mentioned this circumstance had he 
known of it; besides, chronology is in the way, it 


1 Suidas s.v. dpyav and @ove«vdldns; Photius, Bibl. 60; 
Marcellinus, § 54. 
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we hold to Pamphila’s testimony. But if he did 
not as a boy hear Herodotus recite at Olympia, he 
must have known him later as a man at Athens. 
The period of his youth and early manhood fell in 
the time when Athens was most prolific in great 
men. . It is clear that he had heard and admired Pe- 
ricles, and he must have seen Aeschylus and known 
Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Anaxagoras, So- 
crates, Gorgias, Antiphon, Pheidias, Polygnotus, 
Mnesicles, Ictinus, Callicrates, and Hippocrates. 
Association with such men and the atmosphere of 
Athens at such a time best explain the development 
of his genius; but the limits of his subject, as he 
conceived it, precluded any mention of any of these 
except Pericles, so that for any personal influence of 
theirs upon him we are left to inference. The first 
seven years of the war, before his banishment, were 
doubtless spent in large part at Athens, where he 
must have heard the speeches of Pericles, the dis- 
cussions about Mytilene and about Pylos, as well as 
about other matters of which we have accounts in 
this History. But the twenty years of his exile he 
probably passed largely on his properties in Thrace,! 
engaged in the task of compiling materials for his 
work about the war, as indeed we are told that he 

1 It was his family connection with Thrace which led to 
his acquiring the right of working gold mines in that region 
(tv. ev. 1), which is all that he himself says, though his 


biographers state that he was the owner of gold mines at 
Scapte Hyle. 
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did by Plutarch (De Evxi/. xiv.) and Marcellinus (§§ 25 
and 47). 

From Thucydides’ opening statement, that he 
began the composition of his History at the out- 
break of the war, expecting it to be a great one 
and more noteworthy than any that had gone before, 
we should naturally infer that he continued the 
compilation and composition throughout the war, 
and in fact—as it is clearly unfinished—until his 
death. Again, as it was never completed, so it was 
never completely revised, and it is natural that one 
cun find traces of the different dates at which the 
several portions were composed. Evidence of this 
kind has been brought forward in support of differ- 
ent hypotheses as to the composition of the work. 
The most famous of these was that put forth by 
F. W. Ullrich in his Beztrége zur Erklirung des Thu- 
kydides, Hamburg, 1845, in which it is maintained 
that Books I-V. xxvi, which contain the history of 
the Archidamian War (432-421 B.c.), formed a sepa- 
rate treatise composed between the Peace of Nicias 
and the Sicilian Expedition, and that the phrase 
“this war” in the earlier books refers to the Ten 
Years’ War only. 

In v. xxvi Thucydides does make a fresh start with 
the words, “The same Thucydides recorded the 
events in order, reckoning by summers and winters,} 


1 His division of the year corresponds to the actual con- 
ditions of the carrying on of war in ancient times: summer 
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until the fall of Athens.’ But he adds, “The 
war lasted for twenty-seven years, and anyone 
who declines to count the interval of truce as war 
is mistaken;” which sounds very much like the 
opening of a second volume of a work that falls 
into natural divisions. It is quite likely, as Ullrich 
maintains, that the account of the Archidamian War 
(1.-v. xxvi.) was composed mainly in the interval 
between 421 and 416 z.c.; but that it received im- 
portant additions after the fall of Athens seems 
certain, e.g. 1. Ixv. on the career of Pericles. So 
much may well be admitted for Ullrich’s hypothesis, 
but it is not necessary to admit more. Even the 
story of the Sicilian expedition, the finest part of 
the whole work, need not be considered to have 
been originally a separate treatise, but only to have 
received especial care. As for the rest, a paragraph 
from Classen’s introduction to Book V outlines a 
probable order for the growth of the history which 
seems reasonable : “Though I am convinced that 
the whole work was written in the shape in which 
we have it after the conclusion of the Peloponnesian 
War, and that Thucydides was called away from life 
when engaged in the last revision and combination 
of the portions which he had noted down and 
sketched in outline from the beginning of the war, 


—the larger half, including both spring and autumn—cover- 
ing the time approximately from March to October, winter 
from November to February. 
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yet I do not believe that all parts of the work re- 
ceived an equally thorough review. I think that the 
masterly introduction, which makes our First Book, 
was completed with the full knowledge of the disas- 
trous result of the twenty-seven years’ war; that 
then the history of the ten years’ war and the Si- 
cilian Expedition, for which it is likely that the 
results of laborious inquiry were already at hand 
more or less perfectly worked out, received their 
final touches; and that after this, before the thread 
of the narrative was taken up again with the Ionic- 
Decelean War, the intervening period of the cipyvy 
drovdos was described.” 

The most interesting testimony as to the recog- 
nition of the power of Thucydides in ancient times 
is Lucian’s statement (adv. Jndoct. 102) that Demo- 
sthenes copied out the history eight times. Dio 
Cassius constantly imitated and borrowed from him, 
and among others of the later historians who emu- 
lated him were Philistus, Arrian, and Procopius. 
There is internal evidence that Tacitus was influ- 
enced by him, and Sallust often imitated him. Quin- 
tilian’s oft-quoted characterization, Densus et brevis et 
semper instans sibi Thucydides, shows his appreciation. 
In modern times his greatest panegyrist is Macaulay: 
«There is no prose composition, not even the De 
Corona, which I place so high as the Seventh Book 
of Thucydides. It is the ne plus ultra of human 
art”; again, “The retreat from Syracuse—Is it or 
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is it not the finest thing you ever read in your life?”’; 
and still again, “He is the greatest historian that 
ever lived.’ John Stuart Mill said, “The most 
powerful and affecting piece of narrative perhaps 
in all literature is the account of the Sicilian cata- 
strophe in his Seventh Book.” The Earl of Chatham, 
on sending his son William Pitt to Oxford, “left to 
professional teachers the legitimate routine in the 
classic authors, but made it his particular desire that 
Thucydides, the eternal manual of statesmen, should 
be the first Greek which his son read after coming 
to college.” And the Earl of Chatham’s estimate is 
well supported by Sir G. Cornwall Lewis: “For 
close, cogent, and appropriate reasoning on political 
questions, the speeches of Thucydides have never 
been surpassed ; and indeed they may be considered 
as having reached the highest excellence of which 
the human mind is capable in that department.” 

In the ordinary narration of events the style of 
Thucydides is clear, direct, graphic. In strong con- 
trast with this generally simple and lucid form of 
statement is his style in describing battles and other 
critical events, in generalizations, and especially in 
the speeches; here the statement is often so concise 
and condensed as to become very difficult. Thucy- 
dides was not the first to use speeches as a means 
of vivid presentation of important crises and the 
actors in them; for that he had the precedent of 
Homer and the Attic drama. But he used this 
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means with such impressive effect and success as to 
induce frequent imitation in later historical writing 
in ancient times. He does not pretend to give the 
exact words of the speakers, but says frankly in the 
Introduction (1. xxii. 1): “As to the speeches that 
were made by different men, either when they were 
about to begin the war or when they were already 
engaged therein, it has been difficult to recall with 
strict accuracy the words actually spoken, both for 
me as regards that which I myself heard, and for 
those who from various other sources have brought 
me reports. Therefore the speeches are given in the 
language in which, as it seemed to me, the several 
speakers would express, on the subjects under con- 
sideration, the sentiments most befitting the occasion, 
though at the same time I have adhered as closely as 
possible to the general sense of what was actually 
said.” As a natural result the language of the 
speeches has a uniform character, both in the struc- 
ture of the sentences and in particular expressions— 
in other words it is that of Thucydides himself; but 
at the same time the character and mode of thought 
of the assumed speaker are clearly manifest in each 
speech. In the hands of Thucydides such a means 
of presenting to us a critical situation is extraordin- 
arily effective; here, as in his most striking narra- 
tions, his readers become. spectators, as Plutarch 
expressed it. Or as Classen said, “ Without our own 
choice we find ourselves involved in the conflict of 
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interests, and are put in the position to form judg- 
ment for ourselves from the situation and the feeling 
of parties. Very seldom does the historian himself 
add a word of comment.” 

We are accustomed to admire among Thucydides’ 
great qualities as historian, his impartiality, his 
trustworthiness, vivid description, sense of contrast, 
conciseness, epigrammatic sententiousness, reserve, 
pathos. We come to approve heartily his way of 
leaving facts clearly stated and skilfully grouped to 
carry their own judgments. He is never a partisan, 
and the unsophisticated reader might at times wonder 
what his nationality was did he not frequently sub- 
scribe himself ‘Thucydides the Athenian.’’ Histo- 
rians sometimes criticise his attitude, but they all 
accept his statements of fact. His descriptions of 
battles read as if he himself had been present. He 
dramatises history by placing events in such juxta- 
position that a world of moral is conveyed without 
a word of comment; for example, when the funeral 
oration with its splendid eulogy of Athens is followed 
by the description of the plague, the disgraceful 
Melian episode is succeeded by the Sicilian disaster, 
the holiday-like departure from Athens is set over 
against the distressful flight from Syracuse. He 
packs his language so full of meaning that at times 
a sentence does duty for a paragraph, a word for a 
sentence. ‘Of all manifestations of power, restraint 
impresses men most,’ and however much we regret 
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his reserve, since for much that he might have told 
us we have no other witnesses, we come more and 
more to regard this as great art. As for pathos, no 
historian ever excelled such passages as those where 
the utter defeat of a hitherto invincible navy is por- 
trayed (vu. lxxi), or the misery and dejection of the 
departing Athenian host is described (vu. ]xxv), or 
where the final catastrophe in the river Assinarus 
seems to occur before our eyes, preparing us for the 
final sentence: “Fleet and army perished from the 
face of the earth, nothing was saved, and of the 
many who went forth few returned home.” 
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I. Tuucypipes, an Athenian, wrote the history 
of the war waged by the Peloponnesians and the 
Athenians against one another. He began the task 
at the very outset of the war, in the belief that 
it would be great and noteworthy above all the 
wars that had gone before, inferring this from the 
fact that both powers were then at their best in 
preparedness for war in every way, and seeing the 
rest of the Hellenic race taking sides with one state 
or the other, some at once, others planning to do so. 
For this was the greatest movement that had ever 
stirred the Hellenes, extending also to some of the 
Barbarians, one might say even to a very large part 
of mankind. Indeed, as to the events of the period 
just preceding this, and those of a still earlier date, 
it was impossible to get clear information on account 
of lapse of time ; but from evidence which, on pushing 
my inquiries to the furthest point, I find that I can 
trust, [ think that they were not really great either as 
regards the wars then waged or in other particulars. 

II. For it is plain that what is now called Hellas 
was not of old settled with fixed habitations, but 
that migrations were frequent in former times, each 
tribe readily leaving its own land whenever they were 
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forced to do so by any people that was more numer- 
ous. For there was no mercantile traffic and the 
people did not mingle with one another without fear, 
either on land or by sea, and they each tilled their 
own land only enough to obtain a livelihood from it, 
having no surplus of wealth and not planting orchards, 
since it was uncertain, especially as they were yet 
without walls, when some invader might come and 
despoil them. And so, thinking that they could ob- 
tain anywhere the sustenance required for their daily 
needs, they found it easy to change their abodes, and 
for this reason were not strong as regards either the 
size of their cities or their resources in general. And 
it was always the best of the land that was most 
subject to these changes of inhabitants—the districts 
now called Thessaly and Boeotia, most of the Pelo- 
ponnesus except Arcadia, and the most fertile regions 
in the rest of Hellas. For the greater power that 
accrued to some communities on account of the 
fertility of their land occasioned internal quarrels 
whereby they were ruined, and at the same time 
these were more exposed to plots from outside tribes. 
Attica, at any rate, was free from internal quarrels 
from the earliest times by reason of the thinness of 
its soil, and therefore was inhabited by the same 
people always. And here is an excellent illustration 
of the truth of my statement that it was owing to 
these migrations that the other parts of Hellas did 
not increase in the same way as Attica; for the most 
influential men of the other parts of Hellas, when 
they were driven out of their own countries by war 
or sedition, resorted to Athens as being a firmly 
settled community, and, becoming citizens, from the 
very earliest times made the city still greater in the 
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number of its inhabitants; so that Attica proved too 
small to hold them, and therefore the Athenians 
eventually sent out colonies even to Ionia. 

III. The weakness of the olden times is further 
proved to me chiefly by this circumstance, that before 
the Trojan war, Hellas, as it appears, engaged in no 
enterprise in common. Indeed, it seems to me that 
as a whole it did not yet have this name, either, but 
that before the time of Hellen, son of Deucalion, 
this title did not even exist, and that the several 
tribes, the Pelasgian most extensively, gave their 
own names to the several districts ; but when Hellen 
and his sons became strong in Phthiotis and were 
called in to the aid of the other cities, the clans 
thenceforth came more and more, by reason of this 
intercourse, to be called Hellenes, though it was a 
long time before the name could prevail among them 
all. The best evidence of this is given by Homer; 
for, though his time was much later even than the 
Trojan war, he nowhere uses this name of all, or 
indeed of any of them except the followers of 
Achilles of Phthiotis, who were in fact the first 
Hellenes, but designates them in his poems as 
Danaans and Argives and Achaeans. And he has 
not used the term Barbarians, either, for the reason, 
as it seems to me, that the Hellenes on their part 
had not yet been separated off so as to acquire one 
common name by way of contrast. However this 
may be, those who then received the name of 
Hellenes, whether severally and in succession, city 
by city, according as they understood one another's 
speech, or in a body at a later time, engaged 
together in no enterprise before the Trojan war, 
on account of weakness and lack of intercourse 
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with one another. And they united even for this 
expedition only when they were now making con- 
siderable use of the sea. 

IV. Minos is the earliest of all those known to us 
by tradition who acquired a navy. He made himself 
master of a very great part of what is now called 
the Hellenic Sea, and became lord of the Cyclades 
islands and first colonizer of most of them, driving 
out the Carians and establishing his own sons in 
them as governors. Piracy, too, he naturally tried 
to clear from the sea, as far as he could, desiring 
that his revenues should come to him more readily. 

V. It should be explained that in early times both 
the Hellenes and the Barbarians who dwell on the 
mainland near the sea,! as well as those on the islands, 
when once they began more frequently to cross over 
in ships to one another, turned to piracy, under the 
lead of their most powerful men, whose motive was 
their own private gain and the support of their 
weaker followers, and falling upon cities that were 
unprovided with walls and consisted of groups of 
villages, they pillaged them and got most of their 
living from that source. For this occupation did not 
as yet involve disgrace, but rather conferred some- 
thing even of glory. This is shown by the practice, 
even at the present day, of some of the peoples on 
the mainland, who still hold it an honour to be suc- 
cessful in this business, as well as by the words of 
the early poets, who invariably ask the question of 
all who put in to shore, whether they are pirates,” 
the inference being that neither those whom they 
ask ever disavow that occupation, nor those ever 


1 ¢.g. Phoenicians, Carians, and probably Epirots. 
2 cf. Homer, y 73; + 252. 
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censure it who are concerned to have the informa- 
tion. On the mainland also men plundered one 
another ; and even to-day in many parts of Hellas 
life goes on under the old conditions, as in the region 
of the Ozolian Locrians, Aetolians, Acarnanians, and 
the mainland thereabout. And these mainlanders’ 
habit of carrying arms is a survival of their old 
freebooting life. 

VI. Indeed, all the Hellenes used to carry arms 
because the places where they dwelt were unpro- 
tected, and intercourse with each other was unsafe ; 
-and in their everyday life they regularly went armed 
just as the Barbarians did. And the fact that these 
districts of Hellas still retain this custom is an evi- 
dence that at one time similar modes of life pre- 
vailed everywhere. But the Atheniaas were among 
the very first to lay aside their arms and, adopting an 
easier mode of life, to change to more luxurious 
ways. And indeed, owing to this fastidiousness, it 
was only recently that their older men of the wealthier 
class gave up wearing tunics of linen and fastening 
up their hair in a knot held by a golden grasshopper 
as a brooch;! and this same dress obtained for a 
long time among the elderly men of the Ionians 
also, owing to their kinship with the Athenians. 
An unpretentious costume after the present fashion 
was first adopted by the Lacedaemonians, and in 
general their wealthier men took up a style of living 
that brought them as far as possible into equality 
with the masses. And they were the first to bare 
their bodies and, after stripping openly, to anoint 

1 The mode of wearing the hair in a knot on the top of 
the head with the insertion of a pin in the form of a cicada 
seems to have persisted long at Athens, a mark of antiquated 
manners as characteristic as the queue or pig-tail with us. 
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themselves with oil when they engaged in athletic 
exercise; for in early times, even in the Olympic 
games, the athletes wore girdles about their loins in 
the contests, and it is not many years since the 
practice has ceased. Indeed, even now among some 
of the Barbarians, especially those of Asia, where 
prizes for wrestling and boxing are offered, the con- 
testants wear loin-cloths. And one could show that 
the early Hellenes had many other customs similar 
to those of the Barbarians of the present day. 

VII. However, the cities which were founded in 
more recent times, when navigation had at length 
become safer, and were consequently beginning to 
have surplus resources, were built right on the sea- 
shore, and the isthmuses! were occupied and walled 
off with a view to commerce and to the protection of 
the several peoples against their neighbours. But 
the older cities, both on the islands and on the main- 
land, were built more at a distance from the sea on 
account of the piracy that long prevailed—for the 
pirates were wont to plunder not only one another, 
but also any others who dwelt on the coast but were 
not sea-faring folk—and even to the present day 
they lie inland. 

VIII. Still more addicted to piracy were the 
islanders. These included Carians as well as Phoe- 
nicians, for Carians inhabited most of the islands, as 
may be inferred from the fact that, when Delos was 
purified by the Athenians in this war? and the graves 
of all who had ever died on the island were re- 
moved, over half were discovered to be Carians, 


1 ¢.¢, fortified cities were established on peninsulas, con- 
nected with the mainland by an isthmus, which was then 
walled off as Epidamnus (ch. xxvi. 5) and Potidaea (Iv. exx. 3). 

2 Tn the sixth year of the war, 426 B.c, cf. IIL. civ. 
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1 flude reads mepieBddovro with C,,. 


1 According to the post-Homeric legend, all who paid 
their court to Helen engaged to defend the man of her 
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being recognized by the fashion of the armour found 
buried with them, and by the mode of burial, which 
is that still in use among them. 

But when the navy of Minos had been established, 
navigation between various peoples became safer— 
for the evil-doers on the islands were expelled by him, 
and then he proceeded to colonize most of them 
—and the dwellers on the sea-coast now began to 
acquire property more than before and to become 
more settled in their homes, and some, seeing that 
they were growing richer than before, began also 
to put walls around their cities. Their more settled 
life was due to their desire for gain; actuated by 
this, the weaker citizens were willing to submit to 
dependence on the stronger, and the more powerful 
men, with their enlarged resources, were able to 


make the lesser cities their subjects. And later on, | 


when they had at length more completely reached 
this condition of affairs, they made the expedition 
against Troy. 


IX. And it was, as I think, because Agamemnon: 


surpassed in power the princes of his time that he 
was able to assemble his fleet, and not so much 
because Helen’s suitors, whom he led, were bound 
by oath to Tyndareus.1 It is said, furthermore, by 
those of the Peloponnesians who have received the 
clearest traditional accounts from men of former 
times, that it was by means of the great wealth 
which he brought with him from Asia into the midst 
of a poor people that Pelops first acquired power, 
and, consequently, stranger though he was, gave his 
name to the country, and that yet greater things 


choice against all wrong. cf. Isoc. x.40; Paus, 117. xx, 9; 
Apollod. 111. x. 9. 
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‘ Chrysippus, his half-brother, son of Pelops and. Axioche, 
was killed by Atreus and Thyestes at the instance of their 
mother Hippodameia. 
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fell to the lot of his descendants. For when Eu- 
rystheus set out on the expedition that resulted in 
his death in Attica at the hands of the Heracleidae, 
Atreus, his mother’s brother, who chanced to have 
been banished by his father for the death of Chry- 
sippus,! was intrusted by Eurystheus with Mycenae 
and the sovereignty because he was a kinsman; and 
when Eurystheus did not return, Atreus, in accord- 
ance with the wish of the Mycenaeans, who feared 
‘the Heracleidae, and beeause he seemed to be a 
man of power and had won the favour of the mul- 
titude, received the sovereignty over the Mycenaeans 
and all who were under the sway of Eurystheus. And 
so the house of Pelops became greater than the house 
of Perseus. And it was, I think, because Agamemnon 
had inherited all this, and at the same time had be- 
come strong in naval power beyond the rest, that he 
was able to collect his armament, not so much by 
favour as by fear, and so to make the expedition. 
For it is clear that he himself brought the greatest 
number of ships, and that he had others with which 
to supply the Arcadians,? as Homer testifies, if he is 
sufficient witness for anyone. And he says, in the 
account of the delivery of the sceptre,® that Aga- 
memnon “ruled over many islands and all Argos.” 
Now, if he had not had something of a fleet, he 
could not, as he lived on the mainland, have been 
lord of any islands except those on the coast, and 
these would not be “many.” And it is from this 
expedition that we must judge by conjecture what 
the situation was before that time. 


2 of. Homer, B 576 and 612. 
3 cf. Homer, B 101-109. 
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kal ovTws évdeeatépa. TeToinke yap YiAi@v Kal 
dtaxociwy vedv Tas pev Botwtav eixoor Kal 
2 \ by fal \ \ / / 
éxaTov avdpav, Tas 5€ DidoxtHTov TevTHKoVTaA, 
1 Added by Hude. * Added by Stephanus. 
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X. And because Mycenae was only a small place, 
or if any particular town of that time seems now to 
be insignificant, it would not be right for me to treat 
this as an exact piece of evidence and refuse to 
believe that the expedition against Troy was as great 
as the poets have asserted and as tradition still main- 
tains. For if the city of the Lacedaemonians should 
be deserted, and nothing should be left of it but its 
temples and the foundations of its other buildings, 
posterity would, I think, after a long lapse of time, 
be very loath to believe that their power was as great 
as their renown. (And yet they occupy two-fifths 
of the Peloponnesus and have the hegemony of the 
whole, as well as of their many allies outside ; but 
still, as Sparta is not compactly built as a city and 
has not provided itself with costly temples and other 
edifices, but is inhabited village-fashion in the old 
Hellenic style, its power would appear less than it 
is.) Whereas, if Athens should suffer the same fate, 
its power would, I think, from what appeared of the 
city’s ruins, be conjectured double what it is. The 
reasonable course, therefore, is not to be incredulous 
or to regard the appearance of cities rather than 
their power, but to believe that expedition to have 
been greater than any that preceded it, though 
falling below those of the present time, if here 
again one may put any trust in the poetry of Homer; 
for though it is natural to suppose that he as a poet 
adorned and magnified the expedition, still even on 
his showing it was evidently comparatively small. 
For in the fleet of twelve hundred vessels he has 
represented the ships of the Boeotians as having 
one hundred and twenty men each, and those of 
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yx >) lol a / 
papkta évovTas, AANA TO TANAL@ TpOTm AnOTI- 
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EAAdOos Koh TrepTopevol. 

XI. Aitiov & Hv ody 1) dduyavOpwria TocovTo 
dcov 1) axpnmatia. THs yap Tpodhs amropia Tov 
Te oTpatov é\doow Hyayov Kal dcov HAmLoov 
avtodey moXenotvta Biotevoey, émrerd) Sé adi- 

/ ‘4 > / an i \ \ yy 
KOMEVOL MAX expaTnaay (SHrov Sé TO yap Epupa 
TO oTpaToTéd@ ovK dv éTELXicaVTO), PaivoyTaL O 

207 9 fal / an /, A ? \ 
00d’ évtav0a Tracy TH Suvdper ypnodpevol, ANA 

\ 7 na 
mpos yewpyiav Tis Xepoovncov tpatopevor Kal 
», , a a ’ , e \ SEY ¢ 

noTeiayv THS Tpopis amopta. 1% Kal wadXov oi 
Tpdes adtov Steorrappéver Ta déxa érn avTelyov 

veh rn ‘Se ch 
Bia, tots atel vronNerTropévois avTimanol OvTes. 
/ \ > n 
meplovaiay dé eb HAPov ExovTes TpoPHs Kal dvTes 
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Philoctetes as having fifty,! indicating, it seems to 
me, the largest and the smallest ships ; at any rate, 
no mention as to the size of any others is made in 
the Catalogue of Ships. But that all on board were 
at once rowers and fighting men he has shown in 
the case of the ships of Philoctetes; for he repre- 
sents all the oarsmen as archers. And it is not likely 
that many supernumeraries sailed with the expedi- 
tion, apart from the kings and those highest in office, 
especially as they were to cross the open sea with all 
the equipment of war, and, furthermore, had boats 
which were not provided with decks, but were built 
after the early style, more like pirate-boats. In any 
event, if one takes the mean between the largest 
ships and the smallest, it is clear that not a large 
number of men went on the expedition, considering 
that they were sent out from all Hellas in common.? 
XI. The cause was not so much lack of men as 
lack of money. For it was a want of supplies that 
caused them to take out a comparatively small 
force, only so large as could be expected to live on 
the country while at war. And when they arrived 
and had prevailed in battle—as evidently they did, 
for otherwise they could not have built the defence 
around their camp—even then they seem not to 
have used their whole force, but to have resorted to 
farming in the Chersonese and to pillaging, through 
lack of supplies. Wherefore, since they were scat- 
tered, the Trojans found it easier to hold the field 
against them during those ten years, being a match 
for those who from time to time were left in camp. 
But if they had taken with them an abundant 
1 Hom. B 510, 719. 
2 The number would be 102,000, z.c. 1,200 ships at 85 men 
each, 
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/ \ > f > 7. > 2. > vw 
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supply of food, and, in a body, without resorting to 
foraging and agriculture, had carried on the war 
continuously, they would easily have prevailed in 
battle and taken the city, since even with their 
forces not united, but with only such part as was 
from time to time on the spot, they yet held out ; 
whereas, if they could have sat down and laid siege 
to Troy, they would have taken it in less time and 
with less trouble. But because of lack of money not 
only were the undertakings before the Trojan war 
insignificant, but even this expedition itself, though 
far more noteworthy than any before, is shown by 
the facts to have been inferior to its fame and to the 
tradition about it that now, through the influence 
of the poets, obtains. 

XII. Indeed, even after the Trojan war Hellas 
was still subject to migrations and in process of 
settlement, and hence did not get rest and wax 
stronger. For not only did the return of the Hel- 
lenes from Ilium, occurring as it did after a long 
time, cause many changes; but factions also began 
to spring up very generally in the cities, and, in con- 
sequence of these, men were driven into exile and 
founded new cities. The present Boeotians, for 
example, were driven from Arne by the ‘Thessalians 
in the sixtieth year after the capture of Ilium and 
settled in the district now called Boeotia, but formerly 
Cadmeis; only a portion of these had been in that 
land before, and it was some of these who took part in 
the expedition against Ilium. The Dorians, too, in the 
eightieth year after the war, together with the Hera- 
cleidae occupied the Peloponnesus. And so when 
painfully and after a long course of time Hellas 
became permanently tranquil and its population was 
no longer subject to expulsion from their homes, it 
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began to send out colonies. The Athenians colonized 
Ionia and most of the islands; the Peloponnesians, 
the greater part of Italy and Sicily and some portions 
of the rest of Hellas. And all these colonies were 
planted after the Trojan war. 

XIII. As Hellas grew more powerful and con- 
tinued to acquire still more wealth than before, 
along with the increase of their revenue tyrannies 
began to be established in most of the cities, whereas 
before that there had been hereditary kingships 
based on fixed prerogatives. The Hellenes began to 
fit out navies, too, and to apply themselves more to 
the sea. And the Corinthians are said to have been 
the first of all to adopt what was very nearly the 
modern plan as regards ships and shipping,! and 
Corinth was the first place in all Hellas, we are told, 
where triremes were built. And it appears that 
Ameinocles, a Corinthian shipwright, built four ships 
for the Samians, also ; and it was about three hundred 
years before the end of the Peloponnesian war that 
Ameinocles came to the Samians.? The earliest sea- 
fight, too, of which we know, was fought by the 
Corinthians against the Corcyraeans ;? and this was 
two hundred and sixty years before the same date. 
For as the Corinthians had their city on the Isthmus, 
from the very earliest times they maintained there 
a market for the exchange of goods, because the 
Hellenes within and without the Peloponnesus, in 
olden times communicating with one another more by 
land than by sea, had to pass through their terri- 
tory; and so they were powerful and rich, as has 

1 The reference seems to be to the construction of har- 
odours and decks as well as to the structure of the ships, 


¢.g. providing them with decks (ch. x. 4). 
2 704 8.0, 3 664 B.c. 
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1 cf. Hom. B 570; Pind. Ol. xiii. 4. 
2 559-529 B.C. 3 532-522 8.0. Me) ea ONS, 
> Marseilles, founded 600 B.c, 
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been shown even by the early poets, who called the 
place “ Wealthy Corinth.”! And when navigation 
grew more prevalent among the Hellenes, the 
Corinthians acquired ships and swept the sea of 
piracy, and offering a market by sea as well as by 
land, raised their city to great power by means of 
their revenues. The Ionians, too, acquired a power- 
ful navy later, in the time of Cyrus,” the first king of 
the Persians, and of Cambyses his son; and waging 
war with Cyrus they maintained control of the sea 
about their own coasts for some time. Polycrates, 
also, who was tyrant of Samos in the time of Cam- 
byses,? was strong in sea-power and subdued a num- 
ber of the islands, Rhenea among them, which he 
eaptured and consecrated to the Delian Apollo.* 
Finally the Phocaeans, when they were colonizing 
Massalia,® conquered the Carthaginians in a sea-fight. 

XIV. These were the most powerful of the fleets ; 


_and even these, we learn, though they were formed 


many generations later than the Trojan war, were 
provided with only a few triremes, but were still 
fitted out with fifty-oared galleys and the ordinar y 
long boats,® like the navies of that earlier time. In- 
deed; it was only a little before the Persian war and 
the death of Darius,’ who became king of the Per- 
sians after Cambyses, that triremes were acquired in 
large numbers, namely by the tyrants in various parts 
of Sicily and by the Corcyraeans ; and these were the 
last navies worthy of note that were established in 


Hellas before the expedition of Xerxes. As for the 
Athenians and Aeginetans and any other maritime 


—_— 


6 rAoia, usually contrasted with war-ships (rpvhpess), but 
here marked as ships of war by the epithet poxpdé, though 
probably differing little except in size from trading-vessels. 

7 485 B.C. 
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1 Referring to Xerxes’ invasion, This Aeginetan war is 
referred to in ch. xli. 2. 
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powers, the fleets they had acquired were incon- 
siderable, consisting mostly of fifty-oared galleys ; 
and it was only quite recently that the Athenians, 
when they were at war with the Aeginetans and 
were also expecting the Barbarians,! built their fleet, 
at the instance of Themistocles—the very ships 
- with which they fought at Salamis. And these 
vessels were still without decks throughout their 
length. 

XV. Such were the navies of the Hellenes, both 
those of early and those of later times; nevertheless 
those who gave attention to such matters acquired 
not a little strength by reason both of revenue of 
money and of sway over others. For they—and 
especially the peoples whose own territory was insuffi- 
cient—made expeditions against the islands and sub- 
jugated them. But by land no wars arose from which 
any considerable accession of power resulted ; on the 
contrary, all that did occur were border wars with 
their several neighbours, and foreign expeditions far 
from their own country for the subjugation of others 
were not undertaken by the Hellenes. For they 
had not yet been brought into union as subjects of 
the most powerful states, nor, on the other hand, 
did they of their own accord make expeditions in 
common as equal allies; it was rather against one 
another that the neighbouring peoples severally 
made war. But it was chiefly in the war that arose 
a long time ago between the Chalcidians and the 
Eretrians,” that all the rest of Hellas took sides in 
alliance with the one side or the other. 


2 The war for the Lelantine Plain (cf. Hdt. v. xcix.; Strabo, 
X. i. 11); usually placed in the seventh century, but by 
Curtius in the eighth (see Hermes, x. pp. 220 ff.). 
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2 Awpidv eri mrelotov ap 


eVOLKOVVT@Y aUTNY 
lowev Ypovoy otacidcaca buws ex TadalTaTou 
Kal nvvounOn Kal aier aTupdyvevtos Hv: ern yap 


1 After éxdozois the MSS. have of yap ev SimeAia em) mreioTor 
éxépnoav dvvauews, for those in Sicily advanced to a very 
great degree of power, which Wex deletes, followed by most 
editors. 2 Hude omits with KE. 
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XVI. But different Hellenic peoples in different 
localities met with obstacles to their continuous 
growth ; for example, after the Ionians had attained 
great prosperity, Cyrus and the Persian empire, after 
subduing Croesus! and all the territory between the 
river Halys and the sea, made war against them and 
enslaved the cities on the mainland, and later on 
Darius, strong in the possession of the Phoenician 
fleet, enslaved the islands also.” 

XVII. The tyrants, moreover—whenever there 
were tyrants in the Hellenic cities—since they had 
regard for their own interests only, both as to the safety 
of their own persons and as to the aggrandizement 
of their own families, in the administration of their 
cities made security, so far as they possibly could, 
their chief aim, and so no achievement worthy of 
mention was accomplished by them, except per- 
ehance by individuals in conflict with their own 
neighbours. So on all sides Hellas was tor a long 
time kept from carrying out in common any notable 
undertaking, and also its several states from being 
more enterprising. 

XVIII. But finally the tyrants, not only of Athens 
but also of the rest of Hellas (which, for a long time 
before Athens, had been dominated by tyrants)—at 
least most of them and the last that ever ruled, 
if we except those in Sicily—were put down by the 
Lacedaemonians. For although Lacedaemon, after 
the settlement there of the Dorians who now inhabit 


_ it, was, for the longest period of all the places of 


lice al 


which we know, in a state of sedition, still it obtained 
good laws at an earlier time than any other land, 
and has always been free from tyrants; for the 


1 546 B.C: 2 493 B.c, 
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gots pddiota TeTpaxoola Kal ddiy@ TrEiw@ és THY 
TedevTIY TobdSe TOD Todéuou, af’ o0 Aaxedat- 
poviot TH avTH modeTela ypaovtar Kal 8’ avo 
duvduevor Kal Ta ev Tals GAXaLs TOAETL KABioTA- 
cav. peta Sé THY TeV TUpavYeY KaTdhvoW EK 
ths ‘EXXdSbos ov odXols EtTEcL” VoTEpov Kai 1) EV 
Mapadan paxyn Mydwv rps "A@nvatovs éyévero. 
2 Sexdtw Sé eres pet avTny adOis 0 BapBapos TO 
peyar@ otor\w él tv “EdNAdda SovAwoopevos 
Aer. Kal peydrouv Kiwdvvou émrixpeuacbevTos 
of te Aaxedatpovior Tav EvpaTroNeunocavT@v ‘EX- 
Anver-nynoavTo Suvdper TpovxovTes, Kal ot ‘AOn- 
vaio éridvt@y TOV Mydwv dvavonOévtes éxdeTrety 
THY TOMY Kal advacKevacdpevor és TAS VAdS 
éoPBaytes vautixol éyévovTo. Kowh Te aTwod- 
pevor TOV BapBapov VaTEepoy ov TOAA® SteKplOn- 
cav mpos te AOnvaiovs cal AaxeSatpoviovs of TE 
anrootayvtes Bacidéws “EXAnves kal ot Evprore- 
pnoartess Suvdper yap tadta péyrota Ssepdvy: 
3 layvov yap of pev KaTa yAV, oi O€ vavaolv. Kal 
Odiyov pwev Ypovov Evvémerver % oparypia, Emevta 
SceveyOévtes of Aaxedarpovior kat of “AOnvaior 
eTroNeunoay peta TOV Evupdywv Tpos ANAXOUS, 
Kal TOV GAXoVY “EXAHvY el TwWés Tov StacTaier, 
Tpos TOUTOUS HON EX@poUY. BoTE ato TOV Mybu- 
KOV €s TOVSE alel TOV TOAEMOV TA MeV TTEVOOMEVOL, 


' The legislation of Lycurgus, thus placed by Thucydides 
at four hundred years or more before 404 8.¢., would be about 
804 B.c. (Hratosthenes gives 884). 
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period during which the Lacedaemonians have been 
enjoying the same constitution! covers about four 
hundred years or a little more down to the end of 
the Peloponnesian war. And it is for this reason 
that they became powerful and regulated the affairs 
of other states as well. Not many years after the 
overthrow of the tyrants in Hellas by the Lace- 
daemonians the battle of Marathon? was fought 
between the Athenians and the Persians; and ten 
years after that the Barbarian came again with his 
great host against Hellas to enslave it. In the face 
of the great danger that threatened, the Lacedae- 
monians, because they were the most powerful, 
assumed the leadership of the Hellenes that joined 
in the war; and the Athenians, when the Persians 
came on, resolved to abandon their city, and pack- 
ing up their goods embarked on their ships, and 
so became sailors. By a common effort the Bar- 
barian was repelled; but not long afterwards the 
other Hellenes, both those who had revolted from 
the king and those who had joined the first con- 
federacy against him, parted company and aligned 
themselves with either the Athenians or the Lace- 
daemonians; for these states had shown themselves 
the most powerful, the one strong by land and the 
other on the sea. The defensive alliance lasted only 
a little while; then the Lacedaemonians and the 
Athenians quarrelled and, with their respective 
allies, made war upon one another, and any of the rest 
of the Hellenes, if they chanced to be at variance, 
from now on resorted to one or the other. So that 
from the Persian invasion continually, to this present 
war, making peace at one time, at another time 


2 490 B.C. 
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Ta S€ modenovyTes 7 AAXAHAOLS % TOs éavTOV 
Evppayois agiotapévors ed TapecKevdoayto Ta 
TONE LA Kal éuTELpoTEpoL eyevovTO meTa KLVOUVOD 
TAS MENETAS TOLOVMEVOL. 

XIX. Kal of pév Aaxedatpovior ody brroteXets 
éyovtes Popov Tors Evpydyous HyodvTo, Kat’ O- 
yapxlav dé odicw avtois povov émiTndetws Srrws 
monuTevcouvat Oeparrevovtes, “AOPnvaios dé vads TE 
TOV TOAEWY TO YpOV@ TrapadaBorTes, TAY Xiwv 
cat AMecBiwov, kal xpywata Tots Tao. TaEaVTES 
pépew. Kal éyéveto avtois és Tovde Tov TOE MOY 
% (dla TapacKkeun peifov 7) OS TA KPaTIOTAa TOTE 
peta axpaipvods THs Evupayias AvOnaav. 

XX. Ta pév ody tarata ToradTa nbpov, yaneTra 
évta TmravTl é&fs texunpi@ miotedoat. of yap 
avOpwror Tas akods TOV Tpoyeyernuevar, Kal iv 
emixyapia opiow %, opoiws aBacavicotwos Tap 
adrAnrov Séyovtat. “AOnvaiwy yodv TO mAROos 
"Immapyov olovrat vp’ “Appodiov cal ’Apiotoyet- 
Tovos TUpavvoyv bvTa aToOavety Kat ovK toacww 
bre ‘Immias péev mpecBvtatos dy hpye Tov Leoe- 
otpatou viéwr,” Immapxos 5é Kal MOeaoards adenr- 
gol joav avtov, UTotoTyicavtes S€é TL éxeivyn TH 
nepa Kal mapaxphua “Appodsos Kal “Apioroyet- 
Tov €x Tov Evvedotov opiow ‘Imrria peunviabat, 


eof... Villy LXXX Voi? Viel Valera. 
2 Lost its independence after the revolt of 427 3.0. 
cf. 11. 1. ° de. as if they took place in some distant land. 
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fighting with each other or with their own revolted 
allies, these two states prepared themselves well in 
matters of war, and became more experienced, 
taking their training amid actual dangers. 

XIX. The Lacedaemonians maintained their hege- 
mony without keeping their allies tributary to them, 
but took care that these should have an oligarchical 
form of government conformably to the sole interest 
of Sparta; the Athenians, on the other hand, main- 
tained theirs by taking over in course of time the 
ships of the allied cities, with the exception of 
Chios + and Lesbos,? and by imposing on them all a 
tax of money. And so the individual resources of 
the Athenians available for this war became greater 
than those of themselves and their allies when that 
alliance was still unimpaired and strongest. 

XX. Now the state of affairs in early times I 
have found to have been such as I have described, 
although it is difficult in such matters to credit 
any and every piece of testimony. For men accept 
from one another hearsay reports of former events, 
neglecting to test them just the same,? even though 
these events belong to the history of their own 
country. Take the Athenians, for example ; most of 
them think that Hipparchus was tyrant when he 
was slain by Harmodius and Aristogeiton.4 They 
do not know that it was Hippias, as the eldest of 
the sons of Peisistratus, who was ruler, and that 
Hipparchus and Thessalus were merely his brothers ; 
further, that Harmodius and Aristogeiton, suspect- 
ing, on that very day and at the very moment of 
executing their plan, that information had been con- 
veyed to Hippias by one of their fellow-conspirators, 


4514 8.c. On this digression, ¢f Hdt. v. lv.; v1. exxiii.; 
Arist. ’A@, TloA. 17 f. 35 
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na NY ‘5 / ie 80 4 8e 
TOU pev atTrécYoVvTO ws TpoELdoTos, Bovopevor O€ 
mpw EvrAdndOfvar dpdcavrés Te Kal Kivduvedoat, 
n 4 \ \ rg 
TO Imrdpy@ Tepitvxovtes Tapa TO AewKopetov 
Karovpevov THY Lavabnvaixhy topmiy ssaKo- 
n if 
opovrtTe améxtewar. Toda &€é Kal ddra Ere Kal 
n 7 \ © 
vov dvTa Kal od xpdv@ auvnoTovmeva Kai ol 
lA a - vA 
adnrot “EXANVvEs OVK OpO@s olovTaL, WaTEP TOUS 
7 , \ a t 
te Aaxedatpovioy Baciréas ry mid Wp Tpoo- 
/ a X 
TiOea Oat Exatepov, adra Svoiv, Kal Tov IIetavaTny 
/ lal 5) Q ? / 
NOyov avTols eivat, ds ovd éyéveTo THTOTE. OUTWS 
ataraitwpos trols modXols 4 Entnows THs aAn- 
/ \ a lal / 
Getas Kal emi Ta éTotwa fAdXov TpéTTOVTAL. 
XXII. Ex dé Tov ecipnuévov TeKuNpiav Spuws 
fal ” if / a Lal > 
TovadTa dv Tis vopifov paddiota & SindOov ody 
GpwapTavot, Kal oUTE ws TroLNTal UuriKacL Trepl 
avTav éml TO welCov KoTMOdYTES MAANOV TLETEVOY, 
” ¢ / / aN \ 
ovTE ws Aoyoypada EvvéPecay eri TO TpoTayw- 
yoTepov TH axpodoe 1) adnOéortepor, dvta ave&é- 
\ \ Nore: \ , > na 2 / 
NEYKTA KAL TA TONAG UTO YPOVOV AUTOV ATLITWS 
> \ \ n > t e n \ ¢ / 
emt TO pvOabes exvevixnxdta, nipHabas 5é Hynoa- 
lal / 
MEVvOS EK TOV ETLPAVETTATOV TNMEL@Y OS TAAALA 
C) ’ , e Re ug 
ELVA ATOXPWYTWS. Kal 0 TOAEMOS OVTOS, KaiTrEp 


1 In the inner Ceramicus near the temple of Apollo 
Patrous. 

* Herodotus is doubtless one of the Hellenes here criti- 
cised. cf. vi. lvii., referring to the two votes; Ix. liii., 
where he seems to have applied a term belonging to a deme 
(cf. Hdt. m1. ly.) to a division of the army. 
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held off from him as forewarned, but wishing to do 
something before they were seized and then take 
their chances, fell in with Hipparchus, who was mar- 
shalling the Panathenaic procession near the sanc- 
tuary called Leocorium,! and killed him. There 
are many other matters, too, belonging to the 
present and not forgotten through lapse of time, 
regarding which the other Hellenes? as well hold 
mistaken opinions, for example, that at Lacedaemon 
the kings cast not one but two votes each, and that 
the Lacedaemonians have the “ Pitana company” in 
their army, which never at any time existed. So 
averse to taking pains are most men in the search 
for the truth, and so prone are they to turn to what 
lies ready at hand. 

XXI. Still, from the evidence that has been given, 
any one would not err who should hold the view 
that the state of affairs in antiquity was pretty 
nearly such as I have described it, not giving greater 
credence to the accounts, on the one hand, which 
the poets have put into song, adorning and amplify- 
ing their theme, and, on the other, which the 
chroniclers have composed with a view rather of 
pleasing the ear? than of telling the truth, since 
their stories cannot be tested and most of them 
have from lapse of time won their way into the 
region of the fabulous so as to be incredible. He 
should regard the facts as having been made out 
with sufficient accuracy, on the basis of the clearest 
indications, considering that they have to do with 
early times. And so, even though men are always 


3 Public recitation was the ordinary mode of getting 
the works of the poets and early logographers before the 
people. 
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lal ? f 9 il \ BY aA \ “ 
TOV avOpweTraY EV @ MEV AV TOMEMBTL TOV TAPOVTA 

aN / la tf \ sh > 
aiel péeyioTtov Kpworvtwr, Tavoapévarv bé TA ap- 

a fal / 3 > > lal an »” 
Yata parrov Cavpalovtwyv, at avTav TOV Ep- 
a if v4 7 / 

yov oxotrovar Snrt@ce Guas pelfwv yeyevnmévos 
avTav. 

XXII. Kal dca pév Novo eirrov Exacto: 7) méd- 
NovTEs TOAEUNTELY 7 EV AUTO HON OvTEs, YaNeTrOV 
\ > / b) \ a / rn 
THY axplBerav avTny TOV AeEYOévT@Y SiapvnjwovEd- 

S > , a ») \ ” § al + ¥ 
oat HY €wol Te OV ALTOS KOUTA Kal TOs aAAODEV 
mobev éuol atrayyéAXovaw* ws © av éddkovy pot 
va \ lal La. / \ 2 / > 
&xaoToe Tepl TOY aiel TApPOVT@V TA SéoVTA PANOT 

> lal 5) / ee ’ ie a / f 
eltrety, évyouev@ Ore eyyvtata Ths Evytdons yvo- 
na > a / ef ” X 
pens TOV AANOAS AeXPévTwY, OUTWS ElpNTaL' TA 
’ y lal / b] an / 3 b] 
& épya tov mpaxOévtay év TH TOEMM OVK EK 
an i? / 5) sf / 
TOD TapatuxXoVTos TUVOavomeEVvos HELwoa ypahey 

t la n 
0vd ws éwol eddKet, GAN ols Te avTOs Taphy Kal 

\ lal BA ee \ > i} \ 
Tapa TOV ad\Awv Gaov SuvaTov aKxpLBEiq Tept 
€ / SJ / > / A le , / 
éxaotou émeEeAO Ov. érritrovas Sé nUpic KETO, OLOTL 

n \: 
oi mapovtTes Tols Epyos ExdoTous ov TAVTA TEpi 
n > nn Be b) es] et € / > i 
TOV avT@V EhEyOV, GAN WS EKATEP@YV TIS EVVOLAS 
\ / 4 \ b] \ “J / / in 
) prnpns eyo. kal és pev akpoacw iows TO 


\ A Wetre > / A o 
pn pvOades avT@Y aTEeptrécTEpoy pavettar’ oaot 
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inclined, while they are engaged in a war, to judge 
the present one the greatest, but when it is over 
to regard ancient events with greater wonder, yet 
this war will prove, for men who judge from the 
actual: facts, to have been more important than any 
that went before. 

XXII. As to the speeches that were made by 
different men, either when they were about to begin 
the war or when they were already engaged therein, 

“it has been difficult to recall with strict accuracy 
the words actually spoken, both for me as regards 
that which I myself heard, and for those who 
from various other sources have brought me re- 
ports. Therefore the speeches are given in the 
language in which, as it seemed to me, the several 
speakers would express, on the subjects under con- 
sideration, the sentiments most befitting the occa- 
sion, though at the same time I have adhered as 
closely as possible to the general sense of what 
was actually said. But as to the facts of the 
occurrences of the war, I have thought it my duty 
to give them, not as ascertained from any chance 
informant nor as seemed to me probable, but only 
after investigating with the greatest possible ac- 
curacy each detail, in the case both of the events in 
which I myself participated and of those regarding 
which I got my information from others. And the en- 
deavour to ascertain these facts was a laborious task, 
because those who were eye-witnesses of the several 
events did not give the same reports about the same 
things, but reports varying according to their cham- 
pionship of one side or the other, or according to 
their recollection. And it may well be that the 
absence of the fabulous from my narrative will seem 
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\ Ps a / \ \ 
6é BovAjcovtar T@VY TE YyEevouévwvy TO cages 
A nr \ iD N: 3. 
cKoTeiy Kal TOV perAdovTwY ToTé avis KATA TO 
Na vy 
avOpwemiwov TovovTwv Kal TapaTAnciov écec Oat, 
’ VA / b \ > / [v4 an / 
apériua Kpivery avTa apxovvtws eer. KTHa 
A 3 , > \ a 
Te és alel wadXov 7) ayovicpma €s TO Tapayphwa 
axovew EvyKetTat. 
n / > 4 
XXIII. Tév 5é rpotepov Epyav péytotov érpa- 
\ , \ a vA lal / 
xO 76 Mndexov, Kal TodTO Gwas Svoty vavpaytaw 
4 tal / 4 
Kat meCouayiaw Tayelay THY Kplow Eoxev. TOV- 
fa) / n & VA t 
tou O€ Tod qodguou pHKds Te péya mpovBn, 
maOnuata te EvynvéxOn yevécOar ev avT@ TH 
PALA, T PPE dy 
€ 4 e > Wg b YA be YA \ 
Enrdde ofa ody Erepa év low ypovm. ovTE yap 
lal € 
Tones Tocalde ANPOcicar HopnuoOncav, ai pev 
€ \ 4 e + Tak \ n > n > 
v7 BapBdpav, ai S bro ofayv ad’tav avtiTone- 
4 > \ > \ \ > / tf 
povvtav (eict & al Kal olx)jtopas petéBarov 
id / ” \ Be bY / \ 
adoKomevat), ovTE huyal Tocaive avOpoTav Kal 
i 4 \ ’ > Ni \ / € \ \ \ 
ovos, 6 wey KAT AUTOV TOV TOAEMOY, O Oé Sia TO 
if > lal \ , 
oTaclavew. TATE TPOTEPOV Akon MeV heyomeva, 
, - yr 
épym S€ otrav@tepov BeBarovpeva ovK amrioTa 
n ¢ \ a Ud 
KaTéoTN, TELoMa@Y TE Tépl, ol eml TAEloTOV ama 
a , / 
pépos ys Kal icyupotato of avtol éméaxor, 
¢ / b] / a / \ \ >? a 
NALOV TE EXAELYPELS, AL TUKVOTEPAL TAPA TA EK TOU 
v 4 ie > / 
mp KXpovov pvnuovevoueva EvvéBnoar, avymot TE 
” ? / \ > b > nN AY \ 
éoTe map ols peyddou Kal am avTav Kal ALpot 


1 Artemisium and Salamis. 
2 Thermopylae and Plataea, 
3 As Colophon (111. xxxiv.), Mycalessus (VU. xxix.). 
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less pleasing to the ear; but whoever shall wish to 
have a clear view both of the events which have 
happened and of those which will some day, in all 
human probability, happen again in the same or a 
similar way—for these to adjudge my history profit- 
able will be enough for me. And, indeed, it has 
been composed, not as a prize-essay to be heard for 
the moment, but as a possession for all time. 

XXIII. The greatest achievement of former times 
was the Persian war, and yet this was quickly 
decided in two sea-fights! and two land-battles.? 
But the Peloponnesian war was protracted to a 
great length, and in the course of it disasters be- 
fell Hellas the like of which had never occurred 
in any equal space of time. Never had so many 
cities been taken and left desolate, some by the 
Barbarians,? and others by Hellenes* themselves 
warring against one another; while several, after 
their capture, underwent a change of inhabitants.® 
Never had so many human beings been exiled, or 
so much human blood been shed, whether in the 
course of the war itself or as the result of civil 
dissensions. And so the stories of former times, 
handed down by oral tradition, but very rarely 
confirmed by fact, ceased to be incredible: about 
earthquakes, for instance, for they prevailed over a 
very large part of the earth and were likewise of 
the greatest violence; eclipses of the sun, which 
occurred at more frequent intervals than we find 
recorded of all former times; great droughts also in- 
some quarters with resultant famines; and lastly— 


4 e.g. Plataea (111. Ixviii. 3), Thyrea (iv. lvii.). 
5 e.g. Sollium (11. xxx.), Potidaea (11. Ixx.), Anactorium 
(tv. xlix.), Scione (v. xxxii.), Melos (v. cxvi.). 
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Kal 7 ovX Hera Brarpaca wal Hépos TL peipaca 
n Lowpeodns VOT 0S" TavTa yap TavTa meta TovdE 
ToD ToAéwou dua EvverréOeto. HpEavto 5é avTov 
’AOnvaios kal lerXorrovynciot AVcavTEs TAS TPLA- 
KOVTOUTELS OTTOVOAS al avTots éyévovTo peta Ev- 
Boias ddwow. Ot 6 tt & EdXvaaY, Tas aiTias 
Tpovypatra mp@tov Kal Tas Svapopas, Tov jun 
tia (nthoal Tote €& OTOU TOTODTOS TOAEMOS TOLS 
"EAAnot Katéotn. 7 per yap ahnerrarny 

Tpopacw, abavertarny be doy@ Tvs ’AOnvatous 

nrYyOOMaL peyddous yeyrouevous Kal poBov mapé- 
xovras Tobs AaxeSatpoviors avayKaoat és TO To- 
epely ai So és TO pavepov Aeyouevat airiat ais’ 
jHoav éxatépwv, ap @v AVcavTEs TAS oTrOVdAS és 
TOV Toe pov KaTéoTno av. 

XXIV. "Enridapvos €oTL TOALS eV bebed éomé- 
ovte tov “lovioy KoXTOV TpocotKodar by avrny 
Tavadvtio. BapBapot, IAdvpixov EOvos. TtavTnv 
andKkicav mev Kepxupaiot, oixiatns 8 éyévero 
Panrios KpatoxAeisov, KopivOtos yévos, Tov ap 
‘Hpakndéous, cata 51) Tov TadaLov vomov ex THs 
LNT poTrorews kataxrnoeis. EvvedKicav 6é Kab 
Kopw0tev tives Kal Too adov Awpixod yévous. 
mpoendOovTos O€ Tod Xpovov éyévero % TeV ’Eqe- 
Sapviov Svvamis peyadn Kal modvavOpwros. 
otacltacavTes 5é€ év GAAAOLS ETN TOAAG, ws 
NEvyeTaL, ATO more wou TLVOS TOV mT pooolKk@y Bap- 
Bapwv épOapynoar cal ths duvvdpews Tis TOANIS 
éotepnOnoav. Ta Oe TedrevTAla To ToOvoE TOU 
Tonréuov 0 OHpmos avTav e&ediw~e Tovs SuvaTous, 

i O€ émedOo x Tov BapBapwv édrnCovTo 
ot O€ émedOovTes peta THY BapBap 7 
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the disaster which wrought most harm to Hellas and 
destroyed a considerable part of the people—the 
noisome pestilence. For all these disasters fell upon 
them simultaneously with this war. And the war 
began when the Athenians and Peloponnesians broke 
the thirty years’ truce,! concluded between them 
after the capture of Euboea. The reasons why they 
broke it and the grounds of their quarrel I have first 
set forth, that no one may eyer have to inquire for 
what cause the Hellenes became involved in so great 
awar. The truest explanation, although it has been 
the least often advanced, I believe to have been 
the growth of the Athenians to greatness, which 
brought fear to the Lacedaemonians and _ forced 
them to war. But the reasons publicly alleged on 
either side which led them to break the truce and 
involved them in the war were as follows. en 
XXIV. There is a city called Epidamnus on the 
right hand as one sails into the Ionian gulf, and its 
next-door neighbours are a barbarian tribe, the Tau- 
lantians, of Illyrian race, The city was colonized 
by the Corcyraeans, and its founder was Phalius, son 
of Eratocleides, of Corinthian stock and a descendant 
of Heracles, who was inyited from the mother-city 
according to the ancient custom ; but some Corinth- 
ians and other Dorians joined. the Corcyraeans in 
establishing the colony. As time passed the city of 
the Epidamnians became great and populous; but 
civil wars ensued, lasting, it is said, for many years, 
and in consequence of a war with the neighbouring 
barbarians they were crippled and stripped of most 
of their power. Finally, just before the Peloponne- 
sian war, the populace expelled the aristocrats, and 
they, making common cause with the barbarians and 
1 445 B.O.; of. ch. cxv. I. 44 
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TOUS év TH MOAEL KATA TE YHV al Kata Odrac- 
cav. ot 6& ép TH TONEL dures "Eariddpvioe 
eT €L01) émvelovTo, TépTovow és TV Képevpav 
Tm pea Reus @S UNTPOTOALY OvoaY, Seopevor pn opas 
Tmepropav pOerpopevous, andra Tous TE pevyovTas 
EvvadrdEar odio Kal Tov TOV BapBdpev mo- 
AEwov KaTANVCAL. TabTa 6€ ixéras cabeCopevor 
és 70 “Hpazov edéovto. ot dé Kepxupator THY LKE- 
Telav OvK édéEavro, aXN _ aT pak TOUS am émepnray. 

XXV. Dvovres dé ol "Errddpveor ovdeniav 
opiow amo Kepxvpas Typweoplay ovaav €v aT op@ 
eiXyovTo Géaba TO Ta.pov; Kal méurpavtes és 
Aehdovs Tov Oedv é emNparov el Tapacotey Kopw- 
Giows THD modu os oikicTats Kal Timmplay Tid 
Tepovt amr avtav moreicdar. o 8 adtois 
aveide mapadodvar Kal yyepovas moveta Ba. 
eA ovres d€ of “Emidadpveoe és Ty KopevOov Kara 
TO pavteloy mapédocay THY aToLKiay, TOV TE 
obKer Ty dmoderkvuvres odav é« KopivOov bvra 
Kal TO xpne mipeor Snhodvres, edéovTo TE jn) 
opas mTepiopav 8 eupopevous, ann’ émapbvac. 
KopivOvo1 6é Kata Te TO SiKaLov imedéEavro TV 
Tipeopiay, vopiFovres oux ooov éavT ov elvae 
THY atouiay 4%) Kepxupator, dua dé Kat pice 
Toy Kepeupator, bre avuT@v TapnLehovy ovTeEs 
ATOLKOL, OUTE Yap ev TavnyvpEect Tats Kowwals 
diddvTeEs yépa TA vomslopmeva ovTE KopivOiw avdpt 


1 The xowal mavnydpes are the four great games, here 
doubtless referring especially to the Isthmian Games held at 
Corinth. The ‘‘ privileges” would be places of honour 
(mpoedplat), animals for sacrifice presented by the colonies of 
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attacking Epidamnus, plundered those who were in the 
city both by land and sea. These, when they were 
being hard pressed, sent envoys to Corcyra, as being 
their mother-city, begging them not to look on and 
see them destroyed, but to reconcile them with 
the exiles and to put a stop to the war with the 
barbarians. This petition they made, sitting as 
suppliants in the temple of Hera. But the Corcy- 
raeans denied their supplication, and sent them 
back unsuccessful. 

XXV. The Epidamnians, recognizing that no aid 
was to be had from Corcyra, were at a loss how to 
settle their present difficulty ; so they sent to Delphi 
and asked the god whether they should deliver up 
their city to the Corinthians as founders and try to 
procure some aid from them. The god answered that 
they should deliver it up to them and make them 
leaders. So the Epidamnians went to Corinth and 
delivered up the city as a Corinthian colony, in 
accordance with the oracle, showing that their founder 
was from Corinth and stating the response of the 
oracle ; and they begged the Corinthians not to look 
on and see them utterly destroyed, but to come to 
their rescue. The Corinthians undertook the task, 
partly on the ground of right, because they con- 
sidered that the colony belonged to them quite as 
much as to the Corcyraeans, partly also through hatred 
of the Corcyraeans, for the reason that these, though 
Corinthian colonists, neglected the mother-city. For 
neither at their common festival gatherings !} would 
they concede the customary privileges to Corinthians, 
nor would they begin with a representative of 


the mother-city, sending of delegates (@ewpof) to Corinthian 
festivals, etc. 
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mpoKarapypevor TOV lEepar, @omep ai adrat 
GTrOLKial, mepuppovodvres dé avdTovs Kay xpnied- 
TOV Ouvdper évTes KaT éxElvov Tov Xpovov opmota 
TOUS ‘EN Mjvev TAOVELWTATOLS Kal TH ES TONE }LOV 
mTapac Kev} SuvaT@repot, VAUTIKO 88 Kal TmOnU 
TMpovyew eat (ore errarpopmevor Kal KaTa THY 
Pardcov Tpoevoienaw Tis Kepevpas Khé0S éXov- 
Tov Ta mepl Tas pads: a Kal marddov eEnpTvovto 
70 VaUTUKOV Kab hoav ovK advvaTot’ Tpenpers yap 
elkoot Kal éxaTov Urhpyov avTois ote HpxovTo 
TTONEMELY. 

XXVI. lavrev oby TOUT@V éyeujpata éyov- 
Tes ot Kopivévoe EmewTrov és wu "Erédapvoy 
ao pevor THY apediar, olxrjropa Te TOV Bovho- 
peevoy lévar KeXevovtes Kal “Awmpaxiwtav Kal 
Aeveadiov Kxal éavtdv dpovpovs. éropevOnaav 
dé wefh és “AtroArN@viav Kopw0iev odcay aot- 
kiav, déev TOV Kepxupaioy pr) Ko@dMavtar oT 
avTav KaTa Odrdacoav TEPALOUJLEVOL. Kepeupator 
dé émevdy uo 0ovro Tous Té oixnTopas Kal ppov- 
povs HKovtTas és THY "Erridapvov THY TE dmouKiay 
KopwOtow Sedopuévnv, éyarérawov: Kal mev- 
cavtes evOvs mévte Kal elKoot vaval Kal VaoTepov 
érépep TTONW TOUS TE pevyouras éxéhevov Kar 
errr) pevav déxerdau avtovs (AAOov yap és THY 
Képxupap of Tav "Eridapvieor puyddes Tapous TE 
atrodexvuvTes Kat Evyyéverav, iv mpoiaXopevot 
édéovto ods KaTayew) Tovs Te Ppovpods ods 


1 According to the custom obtaining in Hellenic cities, 
whereby a stranger could offer sacrifice only through a 
citizen who acted for him. mpoxarapxéduevor, as the Schol. 
explains, d:ddvres mpdrepov (8c. 7) Tots GAAols) TAS KaTapXas, 2.€. 
giving the hair cut from the victim’s forehead to a repre- 
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Corinth the initial rites at sacrifices! as the rest of 
the colonies did, but they treated them with contempt. 
For at that time they were in point of wealth equal 
to the richest of the Hellenes, and in preparation 
for war even stronger, while in sea-power they some- 
times boasted that they were greatly superior, just 
because of the former occupation of the island by 
the Phaeacians,? whose glory was in their ships. It 
was for this reason that they kept on developing 
their navy, and they were in fact powerful ; for they 
had on hand one hundred and twenty triremes when 
the war began. 

XXVI. So the Corinthians, having all these grounds 
of complaint, gladly sent the desired aid to Epidam- 
nus, inviting whoever wished to go along as settlers 
and despatching as a garrison some Ambraciots and 
Leucadians and a detachment of themselves. They 
proceeded to Apollonia, a colony of the Corinthians, 
going by land through fear of the Corcyraeans, lest 
they might be prevented by them if they should at- 
tempt to cross the sea. But when the Corcyraeans 
perceived that the settlers and the garrison had 
arrived at Epidamnus, and that their colony had been 
given up to the Corinthians, they were indignant. So 
they sailed immediately with twenty-five ships, and 
later with a second fleet, and insolently bade the Epi- 
damnians dismiss the garrison sent by the Corinthians 
and the settlers, and also receive back their exiles; for 
the exiled Epidamnians had gone to Corcyra, and 
pointing to the sepulchres of common ancestors and 


sentative of Corinth, that he might throw it on the fire 
(Classen). 

2 of, 111. lxx., where a sacred precinct of Alcinous in Corcyra 
is mentioned. The ancient belief that Corcyra was the 
Homeric Scheria has no support in the Odyssey. 
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S p 5) L 
KopivOtor éreprpav kal tovs oikntopas amoTép- 
n 7 
mew. ob O€ Eniddurior ovdév ad’tav UTNKOVOAaY, 
’ \ Lf > | > \ e cr 
GAAa otTpatevovow én’ avtovs ot Kepxupaior 
TecoapaxovTa vavol pmeTa TOY huydd@v as 
/ 
Katakéovtes, Kal tovs “INdvpiods TpocdAaPorTes. 
4 \ \ f a u 
mpockabelouevor S€ THY TOAW TpoEtroy ‘Emt- 
\ 
Sapviwv te Tov BovrAdmevov Kal Tos E€vouvs atra- 
na / 
Deis arreévar: ei Sé pur}, WS TrOAEMLoLS yprcEecOaL. 
(Y ? 2 > / as \ lal 4 > 
ws & ove érreiOovto, of ev Kepxupatos (éore 8 
> \ \ / > / \ / 
io@ mos TO Ywplov) érroALOpKOUY THY TOL. 
XXVII. KopivOco. 8, @s avtois é« THs ’Eme- 
/ Lo ” v4 n 
Sdpvov HrAGov dyyeror STL TOALOPKOUYTAaL, TApPE- 
oxevaloyto otpatelav, Kal dua atokiay és THY 
2 / pen YZ 9 N ay Ni , \ 
Er idapvov cuijpye cov emborg) tay aa enol ra 
Bovropevoy idvarr ef O€ Tis TO TapauTixa pev 
pn €Oérer Evymrety, petéxery S€ BovrAeTar THs 
atrotkias, TevTnKovTa Spaymas KaTtabévta Kopuy- 
/ 
Gias péverv. oav S€ Kal ol wréovTes ToAXOl 
Kal of tapytpiov KataBdrrovtes. edenOnoav dé 
\ a 4 \ a L ; 
kal tov Meyapéwy vavol odas Evyrpotémpat, 
> ” fe ec ~ , nr e \ 
el apa KwAVowTOo UTd Kepxupaiwy mreiv: ot O€ 
mapeoxevatovTo avtois oxt@ vavaol Evprdeiv, 
kat ads Keparrjvev técoapow. Kal >En- 
Saupiov édejOnoar, ol tmapécyov Tévte, “Eppiovijs 
5é piav Kal TporEnvioe S00, Aevxadsor dé déea Kal 
> lal ’ 7 7 \ / ” 
Apmpaki@tat oct. OnBaious dé ypijpata ATn- 
, an 
cav kat Preacious, "Hrelous dé vads te Kevas 
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invoking the tie of kinship had begged the Corcy- 
raeans to restore them. As the Epidamnians paid no 
heed to them the Corcyraeans proceeded against them 
with forty ships, accompanied by the exiles whom 
they intended to restore, and taking along the II- 
lyrians also. And sitting down before the city they 
proclaimed that the foreigners and any Epidamnians 
who wished might go away in safety ; otherwise they 
would treat them as enemies. But when the Epidam- 
nians would not comply, the Corcyraeans laid siege to 
the city, which is connected with the shore by an 
isthmus. 

XXVII. But the Corinthians, when messengers 
came from Epidamnus announcing the siege, pre- 
pared an expedition and proclaimed at the same 
time a colony to Epidamnus, saying that any who 
wished might go there on a basis of equal rights for 
all, and that if anyone was not inclined to sail at 
once, but wished to have part in the colony, he 
might make a deposit of fifty Corinthian drachmae ! 
and remain at home. The number that sailed was 
large, as also of those who deposited the money. 
Request was also made of the Megarians to convoy 
them with ships, in case an attempt should be made 
by the Corcyraeans to prevent their sailing; and 
these were preparing to accompany them with eight 
ships, and the Palians, from Cephallene, with four. 
The Epidaurians, of whom a like request was made, 
furnished five ships, the Hermionians one, the Troe- 
zenians two, the Leucadians ten, and the Ambraciots 
eight. Upon the Thebans and the Phliasians a 
demand was made for money, and upon the Eleans 

1 The Corinthian drachma was about equivalent to 6d., 
but of course had greater purchasing power. The Attic 
drachma = 9#d. 
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: lal y a 
kal xpnpata. avTtov 5é KopiOtwv vijes rape- 
is Lad 
oKxevatovto Tprdkovta Kal TpLoXidLoL OTAITAL. 
XXVIII. ’Esresdy 68 ervOovto of Kepxupaior 
\ / 2 06 2 Ké fA) \ 
Thy mapacxevyv, éOdvtes €s KopuvGov peta 
AaxeSatpoviov xal Xuxveviev mpécBewv, ods 
mapéraBov, éxédevov Kopw@tovs tods év ’Emida- 
pv@ ppoupovs Te Kal oixntopas amdyew, ws ov 
petov avtois Emudduvov. ef 6€ Te avriTo.odyTat, 
y Ba a 2 / NY I 
dixas HOerov Sobvar ev leXoTovvyo@ Tapa Tro- 
Necw als av audhotepor Evu~Roow: orotépav 
5) nan / a 
av SuxacOh elvar THv aroikiav, ToUTOUS KpaTety" 
HOerov € kal TO ev Aerois pavteiw émiTpéwar. 
if \ > 7 va) > MS Me \ > \ 
wOAELOV O€ OVK elwy Toteiv: et d5é uy, Kal adTol 
> 3 v by , D 
avayxacOncecOar Epacav, éexeivov Brafopévor, 
t tal a > iA A PRO A lal 
pirous qovetaGat ods ov BovrovTat, ETEPOUS TOV 
vov dvtT@v padrov, aperias &vexa. of 5é Kopir- 
O10t aTrexpivayto avtois, iv Tds Te VadS Kal Tods 
/ ? NO 23 / > / A 
BapBdpous ao Karidapvouv arayaywot, Bovdev- 
/ > a 
cecOat' mpotepov & ov Karas Evew Tovs pmev 
montopKeta bat, éauvtovs 5& dixdbecPar. Kepxv- 
a 6e > fi x Wregs lal \ ? > 8 / 
patos Sé avTéreyor, Hv Kal éxetvos Tods év > Emiba- 
Vo aTayadywot, Toijoew TavTa: ETotpwor Oé 
clvat Kal Mote auportépovs pévety KATA Yopav 
6a be a “od ra) 4 » € OL Ng 
omoveads O¢! moincacbat Ews av 7) Sikn yévnrat. 
1 Hude deletes d¢, after Poppo. 


1 A threat of an alliance with the Athenians, ray vir 
jyvtwv referring to the Lacedaemonians and other Pelopon- 
nesians, not to the Illyrians (¢f ch. xxvi. 7), as Poppo 
suggested, 
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for unmanned ships as well as for money. And the 
Corinthians themselves, for their part, made ready 
thirty ships and three thousand hoplites. 

XXVIII. When the Coreyraeans learned of these 
preparations they went to Corinth, with Lacedae- 
monian and Sicyonian envoys whom they took with 
them, and bade the Corinthians withdraw the gar- 
rison and settlers at Epidamnus, on the ground that 
they had no part in Epidamnus. But if they made any 
claim to it they were willing, they said, to submit the 
matter for arbitration to any states in the Pelopon- 
nesus that both should agree upon, and to whichever 
party the colony should be adjudged to belong, these 
should have it; and they were willing also to submit 
the matter to the oracle at Delphi. War, however, 
they warned them not to bring on; but if it must be, 
they too would be compelled, if the Corinthians forced 
the issue, to make friends with those for whom they 
had no wish, others beyond their present ones, in order 
to secure assistance.1 The Corinthians answered that 
if the Corcyraeans would withdraw their ships and 
the barbarians from Epidamnus they would consider 
the matter, but that meanwhile it was not proper 
for them? to be discussing arbitration while the 
Epidamnians were undergoing siege. Whereupon 
the Corcyraeans replied that they would do this if 
the Corinthians on their part would withdraw their 
forces at Epidamnus; but they were also ready to 
arbitrate on condition that both parties should re- 
main where they were and that they should make a 
truce until the decision should be given.? 

2 7.e. the envoys and the Corinthians. 

’ Or, omitting 5é, ‘“‘that they were also ready to make a 


truce until the decision should be given, on condition that 
both parties should remain where they were.” 
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XXIX. KopivOcoe oé ovdey TOUTO@Y bmnKovov, 
GXN érretdy) TMpELS avTois Haav at vies Kal ol 
Evppaxot TApHoay, TporrépabavTes kijpuka T po- 
TEPOV TONEMOV mpoepodvra Kepxupators, dpavres 
éSdopnxovta vavol kal mévre SuoxtdLous TE OTAL- 
Tals @mNeov él THY "Emidapvor, Keprupaiows 
évavtia ToAeunoovTes: eo Tpariyyel 6€ TeV per 
vedv “Apioteds 0 Ileddtyou Kal Kaddixparns o 
KaddXiov cal Tipavop ) Tupavdous, tou oé€ melo 
‘A pxetupios Te O Evputipou Kal "Ioapyisas 0 
‘Toapxou. érret61) S eyevovTo év ’Axtio THs 
‘Avaxroplas vis ob TO lepov TOU ’ATroAAN@vds 
éoTW, emt TO OTOMATL Tod Apmpaktxov KOMToU, 
ot Kepxupatoz KNPUKa TE TpOUTTE“A~aY aUTois év 
aKkaTim atepodyvTa pn treiv emt odds, Kal Tas 
vats awa émrdnpour, CevEavrés Te TAs Tadatas 
@oTe TrAwluovs elvat Kal Tas Aras émioKevd- 
cavtes. ws b€ 0 KHpVE Te amryyyernevy ovdeV 
elpnvatov Tapa Tov KopwOieav cal ai vies avdtois 
émem 7 p@vTo ovoat OrySonjKovTa (Tecoapaxovra, 
yap ’Eridapevov émohdpKour), dyravaryarydpevoe 
kal twapataEdpevor evavpaxynoav Kal évixnoav 
of Kepxupato. mapa modv Kat vads mévte Kal 
déxa duépOerpav TOV KopwOiov. TH O€ avTH 
nuépa avrois EvvéBn Kal Tovs THY "Erridapvov 
TOMOpKOvVT As Tapacricacba opodoyia OOTE 
TOUS [ev emmrveas amrodda Oat, Kopivtous dé 
onoavras é eeu fas ay ao TL Sofy. 

XXX, Mera &é THY vavpaxéay ot Kepxvpator 
Tpomatoy oT io avres em wh Aevaiuvy Ths Kep- 
Kupaias akpwTnpi@ Tos pmév adrovs ods éXaBov 
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XXIX. The Corinthians, however, would not listen 
to any of these proposals, but, as soon as their ships 
were manned and their allies were at hand, they 
sent a herald in advance to declare war against the 
Corcyraeans ; then, setting off with seventy-five ships 
and two thousand hoplites, they sailed for Epidamnus 
to give battle to the Corcyraeans. Their ships were 
under the command of Aristeus son of Pellichus, 
Callicrates son of Callias, and Timanor son of Ti- 
manthes; the infantry under that of Archetimus 
son of Eurytimus and Isarchidas son of Isarchus. 
But when they reached Actium in the territory of 
Anactorium, where is the sanctuary of Apollo at the 
mouth of the Ambracian gulf, the Corcyraeans sent 
out a herald in a small boat to forbid their advance, 
and at the same time proceeded to 1nan their ships, 
having previously strengthened the old vessels with 
cross-beams so as to make them seaworthy, and 
having put the rest in repair. When their herald 
brought back no message of peace from the Corin- 
thians and their ships were now fully manned, being 
eighty in number (for forty were besieging Epidam- 
nus), they sailed out against the enemy and, drawing 
up in line, engaged in battle; and they won a com- 
plete victory and destroyed thirty-five ships of the 
Corinthians. On the same day it happened that 
their troops which were engaged in the siege of 
Epidamnus forced it to a capitulation, on condition 
that the other immigrants! should be sold into 
slavery but the Corinthians kept in bonds until 
something else should be agreed upon. 

XXX. After the sea-fight the Corcyraeans set up 
a trophy of their victory at Leucimne, a promontory 
in the territory of Corcyra, and put to death the 

1 j.e. the Ambraciots and Leucadians ; cf. ch. xxvi. 1. 
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aixuandrous anéxtewav, KopwOious dé Sicavtes 
etyov. Uorepov dé, érerd) of KopivOror cal ot 
Evppaxor noonpévos Tals vavoly aveywpnaav em 
olxov, THS Oardaons amdans éxpatouy Ths Kat 
éxelva Ta yYwpia ot Kepxupaiou, cal mrevoayTes 
és Aevxdda tHv Kopwvbiwv atrouxiay ths ys éte- 
pov Kat Kvddnvnv 70’ Helv érivecov évérpnoar, 
éTL vads Kal YpHuata Tapécyov KopwOtows. Tod 
TE YXpovou Tov TAEloTOY META THY VvavpLayiay 
émexpatouv THs Oardoons Kal tos tov Kopw- 
Oiwy Evpyayous émimdéovtes EpOerpov, pwéxpe ov 
Kopiv@tou meprovte TO O€per méurpavTes vads Kat 
oTpatiay, éret opav of Evupayxot érrovovr, éoTpa- 
TomedevovTo émt “Axti@ Kal mepl TO Xewpépcov 
Ths Ocompatidos, purakis &vexa THs te AevKdoos 
Kal TOV dAAwY TOrNCwY boat ohict Pitta Hoar. 
avTectpatoTedevovTo Sé Kal oi Kepxupatou ért 
Th Aevaiuvn vavot te cal mebd. érrérdeov Te 
ovdérepot ANANAOLS, GAXRA TO Oépos TOTO avTI- 
KabeComevos YeLm@vos 5n aveyopnoay én’ olkov 
G / 

EKATEPOL. 

XXXI. Tov d€ éviavtov mavta Tov peta THY 
vavpaxiav Kal Tov vaotepov ot KopivOror dpyh 
épovtes Tov mpos Kepxupaious woAewov évavTn- 
yodvro Kal tmapeckevatovto Ta KpdticTa vedv 
aToAov, & Te avThs IleNomovyjcou aryetpovtes 
Kal THS adds ‘“EAAGSos epétas prcO@ retOovtes. 
muvOavopmevor 5é of Kepxupatos tiv tapacKeuny 
auton époBodrto, Kat (Haav yap ovdevos ‘“EXX- 
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prisoners they had taken, with the exception of the 
Corinthians, whom they kept in fetters. But after- 
wards, when the Corinthians and their allies had 
gone back home with their ships after their defeat, 
the Corcyraeans were masters of the whole sea in 
that quarter, and sailing to Leucas, the colony of the 
Corinthians, they ravaged the country and burned 
Cyllene, the naval arsenal of the Eleans, because they 
had furnished ships and money to the Corinthians. 
And so for most of the time after the sea-fight they 
had control over the sea; and sailing against the 
allies of the Corinthians they kept harrying them, 
until the Corinthians, as the summer was drawing 
to an end,' seeing that their allies were suffering, 
sent ships and an army and encamped at Actium 
and near the promontory of Cheimcrium in Thes- 
protia, as a protection for Leucas and the other 
cities that were friendly to themselves. And the 
Corceyraeans encamped on the opposite coast at Leu- 
cimne with both ships and infantry. Neither side 
sailed against the other, but they faced each other 
for the rest of this summer ; it was not until winter 
had come that they each went back home. 

XXXI. During the whole year after the sea-fight 
and the next year the Corinthians, being angrily in- 
dignant about their war with the Corcyraeans, kept 
building ships and preparing a naval armament with 
all their might, and collected oarsmen from both 
the Peloponnesus and the rest of Hellas by the in- 
ducement of pay. The Corcyraeans, on the other 
hand, were alarmed when they learned of their pre- 
parations, and since they were without an ally among 

1 wepidytt (as the MSS. read) = mepudyrs. But Ullrich 


(Beitr. z. Kr. iii. p. 5) explains = év 7G mepidvrs tod O€pous, 
‘Sin what remained of the summer.’”’ So Boehme. 
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vou évorrovdot ovdé éceypdrvavto EavTods ovTE €s 
Tas "A@nvatwy omovdas ote és tas Aakedat- 
poviwr) &okev adtois éAModaw ws Tovs ’APnvat- 
ous Evpudyous yevecOar kal @perdiav TWA TELPG- 
cOar an’ avtov etipicxesOar. of S& KopivOror 
muOdpevot Tadta HAOov Kal avTol és Tas “AOrHvas 
mpeo Bevoopevor, OTas py ohict mpds TO Kep- 
KUpaloyv vauTiK® Kal TO av’TaY TpooyevdpevoV 
éumddiov yévntar OécOar tov modenov 4% PBov- 
| ovta, Kataotaons dé éxxAnatas és avTiNoyiay 
ArOov. Kal ot wev Kepxvpaios é\cEav toudde. 

XXXII. ‘ Atkatov, ® >AOnvaior, Tors pte 
evepyecias peyarns pyte Evupaylas mpoupetdo- 
Levys HKovtas Tapa Tods WéAdas émLKoUpias, @o- 
mep Kab nets viv, Senoopévous avadwatar TpO- 
Tov, paddoTta pev ws Kal Evdopa Séovtat, ct Sé 
py, OTL ye ovK emritnmia, eretta Sé ws Kal TID 
xapw BéBaov éEovew: ei dé TovTwY undéev cadhes 
KaTaoTHToVvCL, py opyiferOas Ww atvydaw. Kep- 
Kupatot dé wera THs Evpmayias tis aitncews Kat 
TaUTA TLoTEVOVTES exUpAa Uuiv TapéEerOaL arré- 
oTELAAY uas. TeTUYNKE 5€ TO AUTO émUTHOEVMA 
mMpos TE UMas es THY XpElav Hav aroyov Kal és 
Ta péTEepa avtov év TH TapdvTs akvpdopov. 
Evupaxot te yap ovdevds Tw ev TH TPO TOD 
Exovator yevopevor vov dXAXwY TODTO Senadmevor 
HKouev, kal dua €s Tov TapdovtTa modAEmov Kopuv- 
Oiwv éphuor St’ adto Kabéotapev. Kal Tepié- 
aTnKev 1) SoKovca uav TpoTepov cadpoctyn, TO 
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the Hellenes and had not enrolled themselves in 
the alliance either of the Athenians or of the Lace- 
daemonians, they decided to go to the Athenians, 
become their allies, and try to procure some aid 
from them. But the Corinthians also, hearing of 
this, themselves sent envoys to Athens to prevent 
the accession of the Athenian fleet to that of the 
Corcyraeans, as this would hamper them in settling 
the war as they wished. And when an assembly 
was held opposing speeches were made, and the 
Coreyraeans spoke as follows: 

XXXII. “It is but fair, citizens of Athens, that 
those who, without any previous claim on the score 
of important service rendered or of an existing al- 
liance, come to their neighbours to ask aid, as we 
do now, should show in the first place, if possible, 
that what they ask is advantageous, or at least that 
it is not hurtful, and, in the second place, that their 
gratitude can be depended on; but in case they 
establish neither of these things clearly, they should 
not be angry if unsuccessful. Now the Corcyraeans 
haye sent us to ask for an alliance, and in full con- 
fidence that they will be able to give you guarantees 
on just these points. But it so happens that our 
policy has been at one and the same time incon- 
sistent, as it must seem to you, with our petition, 
and is also disadvantageous under present circum- 
stances to ourselves; for although heretofore we 
have freely chosen to be allies of no one, we have 
now come to ask others for an alliance, and at the 
same time, in the face of the present war with the 
Corinthians, we are, because of this very policy, 
isolated. And so what was formerly fondly imagined 
to be wise discretion on our part—to enter into no 
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foreign alliance, with the possibility of having to 
take our share of the danger of our neighbour's 
policy—has now, in the event, proved want of 
wisdom and a source of weakness. It is true that, 
in the sea-fight we have had, we repulsed the Co- 
rinthians single-handed ; but now that they have set 
out to attack us with a greater force, drawn from the 
Peloponnesus and the rest of Hellas, and we see 
that we are unable to prevail with our own strength 
alone, and since, further, our peril will be serious if 
we come into their power, we are constrained to ask 
help of you and of everyone else; and it is pardon- 
able if we now, actuated by no baseness, but rather 
acknowledging an error of judgment, venture upon 
a course that runs counter to our former policy of 
avoiding foreign entanglements. 

XXXII. “ For yourselves, if you concede what we 
ask, by a happy concurrence of events Athens can 
get both honour and advantage in many ways: first, 
you will be giving your aid to those who are wronged 
and not to those who injure others; next, by taking 
into alliance men whose most vital interests are at 
stake, you will lay up for yourselves a claim for grati- 
tude with a record which will abide in our memories 
for ever; and, lastly, we havea navy greater than any 
but your own. Think of it now, what good fortune 
could be rarer, more vexatious to your foes, than 
this—that the power which you would have ac- 
counted it worth much money and gratitude to 
acquire should become yours unbidden, offering itself 
to you without danger or expense, and bringing you, 
besides, a good name before the world, gratitude 
from those who are to receive your help, and en- 
hanced strength for yourselves’ To few in all 
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ral, before mpoxatarAauBdvovras in the MSS., deleted by 
Sant 


- ae allegation is denied in the speech of the Corinthians, 
ch. xli. 


ZIOrs proto $s kat before mpoxaradauBdvoytas, ‘and fails 
to perceive that the Lacedaemonians, through fear of you, 
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history have such opportunities fallen all at the 
same time, and few are they who, when they beg for 
an alliance, come offering to those to whom they 
make their appeal as large a degree of security and 
honour as they expect to receive. 

“Now as to the war which would give us occasion 
to be of service, if anyone of you thinks it will not 
occur he errs in judgment, and fails to perceive that 
the Lacedaemonians, through fear of you, are eager 
for war, and that the Corinthians, who have great 
influence with them and are enemies of yours,! are 
making a beginning with us now? with a view to a 
subsequent attack upon you, in order that we may 
not be led by our common hatred to take our stand 
together against them, and that they may not fail, 
before we unite, to attain their two objects—to 
harm us and to strengthen themselves. It is our 
business, on the other hand, to get the start of 
them—we offering and you accepting the alliance 
—and to forestall their schemes rather than to 
counteract them. 

XXXIV. “ But if they say that it is not right for 
you to receive their colonists, let them know that 
while every colony honours the mother-city so long 
as it is well treated, yet that if wronged it becomes 
alienated ; for colonists are not sent out to be slaves 
to those who are left behind, but to be their equals. 
And that they were in the wrong is manifest ; for 
when challenged to arbitrate the case of Epidamnus 
they preferred to prosecute their charges by war 
rather than by equity. And let their present treat- 
are eager for war, and that the Corinthians have great in- 


fluence with them and are enemies of yours, and are making 
a beginning with us with a view to a subsequent attack upon 
” 


you. 
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1 With the MSS.; Kriiger conjectures ¢? re, followed by 
Hude. 
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ment of us, who are their kinsmen, be a warning to 
you, that you be not misled by their deceit, or, if 
they seek aid from you directly, that you may refuse 
it. For whoever finds fewest occasions to regret 
doing favours to his opponents will ever remain 
most secure. 

XXXV. “Neither will you be breaking your treaty 
with the Lacedaemonians by receiving us, who are 
allies of neither party. For in this treaty it is stipu- 
lated that if any of the Hellenic cities is a member 
of no alliance, it is at liberty to join whichever side it 
pleases. And it is monstrous if they are to be al- 
lowed to recruit their navy, not only from their own 
allies, but also from the rest of Hellas besides, and 
particularly from your subjects, but are to debar us 
from the alliance that should naturally be open to us 
as well as from aid from any other quarter, and then 
shall count it a crime if you are persuaded to con- 
cede what we ask. Far more shall we hold you at 
fault if we fail to win your consent; for you will be 
repulsing us who are in peril and are not your enemies, 
while as regards these men, who are enemies and ag- 
gressors, you will not only not be thwarting them, 
but will even be allowing them to get fresh forces 
from your own dominions. To that they have no 
right; but it is right that you should either prevent 
them from raising mercenaries in places under your 
control, or else send aid to us also, on whatever 
terms you may be induced to make; but it would be 
best of all for you openly to receive and help us. 
And many, as we suggested at the outset,! are the 
advantages which we can show you, and the most 
important of all is this, that the enemies of both of 


1 Ch. xxxiii. 1, 
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1 $0 joavy seems to mean here, where ciof was to be ex- 
pected ; ef. ch. xxxiil, 3. 

2 Set or Evupéper seems to be implied. 

3 The thirty-years’ truce with Sparta ; ¢f. ch, xxiii. 4. 
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us are, as we see,! the same—which is the surest 
guarantee of fidelity—and these are not weak, but 
able to injure those who withdraw from them. And 
furthermore, when the alliance that is offered is with 
a maritime and not with a continental power, the 
alienation of such an ally is not a matter of indif- 
ference ; on the contrary, you should ? by all means, 
if possible, permit no one else to possess ships; but 
if that is impossible, you should have as your friend 
him who is strongest therein. 

XXXVI. “If anyone thinks that this course is in- 
deed expedient, but fears that if he yields to this con- 
sideration he will be breaking off the truce, he should 
understand that his fear, if backed by strength, will 
make his enemies more afraid ;* whereas, if he re- 
ject our alliance, his confidence ® will be unsupported 
by might and will therefore be less formidable against 
enemies that are strong. He should understand, 
furthermore, that he is deliberating upon the in- 
terests, not so much of Corcyra, as of Athens, and 
that he is not making the best provision for her 
when, in the face of the war that is impending and 
all but present, he hesitates, through cautious con- 
sideration of the immediate chances, to attach to 
himself a country which is not made a friend or a 
foe except with the most momentous consequences. 
For Corcyra is favourably situated for a coasting 
voyage either to Italy or Sicily,® so that you could 
prevent a fleet from coming thence to join the Pelo- 
ponnesians, or could convoy thither a fleet from here; 
and in other respects it is a most advantageous 

4 7.e. of themselves breaking the truce. 


> i.e, in the security of the truce. 
® Ancient mariners preferred to hug the coast rather than 


sail through the open sea. 
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place. And by one briefest concluding word, which 
embraces both the whole issue and all separate facts, 
you will be convinced that you should not abandon 
us: The Hellenes have only three fleets that are 
worthy of mention, yours, ours, and that of the 
Corinthians; if, now, the Corinthians shall seize us 
first and you thus let two of these fleets become 
united, you will have to fight on the sea against 
both Coreyraeans and Peloponnesians at once; but 
if you accept us, you will be able to contend 
against them with your navy augmented by our 
own. 

Thus spoke the Corcyraeans, and after them the 
Corinthians as follows : 

XXXVII. “Since these Corcyraeans have not con- 
fined themselves to the question of their admission 
into your alliance, but have gone further and urged 
that we are the wrong-doers and they are unfairly 
attacked, we too must of necessity touch upon both 
these points before we proceed to our general argu- 
ment, in order that you may be more definitely 
forewarned of the nature of the demand we have 
to make, and may have good grounds for rejecting 
their petition. 

«They say that ‘a wise discretion’ has hitherto 
kept them from accepting an alliance with anyone ; 
but the fact is that they adopted this policy with a 
view to villainy and not from virtuous motives, and 
because they wished in their misdeeds not to have 
any ally as witness, or to be put to shame if they 
invited his presence. Moreover, the insular and in- 
dependent position of this state causes them to be 
arbitrary judges of the injuries they do to others 
instead of being judges appointed by mutual agree- 
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ment; owing to the fact that they resort very 
little to the ports of their neighbours, but to a 
very large extent receive into their ports others 
who are compelled to put in there. And mean- 
while they have used as a cloak their specious policy 
of avoiding alliances, adopted not in order to avoid 
joining others in wrong-doing, but that they may do 
wrong all alone; that wherever they have power 
they may use violence, and wherever they can escape 
detection they may overreach someone; and if, per- 
chance, they can steal a march on anyone, that they 
may brazen it out. And yet, if they were really honest 
men, as they pretend to be, the less liable they were 
to attack by their neighbours the more clearly they 
might have demonstrated their virtuous motives by 
offering and accepting proposals of arbitration. 
XXXVIII. “ But neither toward others nor to- 
ward us have they shown themselves honest men ; on 
the contrary, although they are colonists of ours, they 
have constantly stood aloof from us, and now they 
are at war with us, claiming that they were not sent 
out to be ill treated. But neither did we colonize 
them to be insulted by them, but to be their leaders 
and to receive from them all due reverence. The 
rest of our colonies, at any rate, honour us, and 
by our colonists we are beloved more than is any 
other mother-city. And it is clear that, if we are 
acceptable to the majority, it cannot be on good 
grounds that we are unacceptable to these alone ; 
nor are we making war upon them in a way so 
unusual without being also signally wronged. And 
even if we were at fault, the honourable course for 
them would have been to make allowance for our 
temper, in which case it would have been shameful 
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rovTwy wh Kotvwveiv, ‘As, however, you have had no share in 
the accusations, you should not share in the consequences.” 


This clause is omitted by all good MSS. except G, and by all 
recent editors except Bloomfield. 
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for us to outrage their moderation; but in the 
insolence and arrogance of wealth they have wronged 
us in many other ways, and particularly in the case 
of Epidamnus, our colony, which they made no claim 
to when it was in distress, but seized by force the 
moment we came to its relief, and continue to hold. 

XXXIX. “They pretend, forsooth, that they were 
the first to agree to an arbitration of the issue; 
but surely it is not the proposals of the one who has 
the advantage, and occupies a safe position when he 
invites arbitration, that ought to have weight, but 
rather those of the one who has made his actions tally 
with his professions before appealing to arms. These 
men, however, bring forward their specious offer of a 
court of arbitration, not before laying siege to the 
place, but only after they had concluded that we 
would not permit it. And now, not satisfied with the 
blunders they have eominitted themselves at Epi- 
damnus, they have come here demanding that you 
too at this juncture, shall be, not their allies, but 
their accomplices in crime, and that you shall receive 
them, now that they are at variance with us. But 
they ‘ought to have come to you when they were 
in no peril at all, and not at a time when we are 
victims of their injustice and they are consequently 
in danger, nor when you, without having had the 
benefit of their power before, will now have to give 
them a share of your aid, and, though you had nothing 
to do with their blunders, will have to bear an equal 
part of the blame we shall bestow. For only if you 
from the first had shared their power ought you to 
share the consequences also now of their acts. 

XL. “Now it has been clearly shown that we have 
come with proper grounds of complaint against 
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1 7.e. ““who will permit peace to be maintained by their 
new friends if they exercise ordinary discretion.” No new 
allies should be received who will render ordinary discretion 
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them and that they are violent and overreaching ; 
but you have still to learn that you have no right to 
receive them into your alliance. For even though it 
is stipulated in the treaty that any unenrolled city 
may join whichever party it pleases, the provision is 
not intended for those who apply to one side for 
admission with a view to the injury of the other, 
but for any one who, without defrauding another 
state of his services, asks for protection, and any 
one who to those who received him will not—if 
they are prudent—bring war instead of peace.! 
But this is precisely what will be your fate if you 
do not listen to us. For you will not merely be- 
come allies to them, but also enemies to us instead 
of being at truce with us. For it will be necessary 
for us, if you go with them, to include you when we 
proceed to take vengance upon them. And yet the 
right course for you would be, preferably, to stand 
aloof from us both,—or else to go with us against 
them, remembering that you are under treaty with 
the Corinthians, but have never had with the 
Coreyraeans even an arrangement to refrain from 
hostilities for a time,—and not to establish the 
precedent of admitting into your alliance those who 
revolt from the other side. Why, when the Samians ? 
revolted from you, and the other Peloponnesians were 
divided in their votes on the question of aiding them, 
we on our part did not vote against you; on the 
contrary, we openly maintained that each one should 
discipline his own allies without interference. If you 
receive and assist evil-doers, you will surely find that 


unavailing to prevent war, us the Corcyraeans are sure 


to do. 
2 440'B.c. of. ch. exv, 
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| brep ra Mndica Kriiger deletes, followed by Hude. 
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full as many of your allies will come over to us, and 
the precedent you establish will be against yourselves 
rather than against us. 

XLI. “ These, then, are the considerations of right 
which we urge upon you—and they are adequate ac- 
cording to the institutions of the Hellenes; but we 
have also to remind you of a favour and to urge a 
claim based upon it; and since we are not your 
enemies so as to want to injure you, nor yet your 
friends so that we could make use of you, we think 
this favour should be repaid us at the present time. 
It is this: when once, before the Persian war, you 
were deficient in battle-ships for the war you were 
waging with the Aeginetans, you borrowed twenty 
from the Corinthians. And this service and that we 
rendered in connection with the Samians—our pre- 
venting the Peloponnesians from aiding them— 
enabled you to prevail over the Aeginetans and to 
chastise the Samians. Both incidents happened, too, 
at a critical time, when men, engaged in assailing 
their enemies, are most indifferent to every con- 
sideration except victory, regarding any one who 
assists them as a friend, even if he was an enemy be- 
fore, and any one who stands in their way as an 
enemy, even if he happen to be a friend ; for they 
even mismanage their own interests in the eager 
rivalry of the moment. 

XLII. “ Bearing these favours in mind—let every 
young man here be told of them by one who is 
older—do you consider it your duty to requite us 
with the like. And do not think that this course 
is indeed equitable to urge in a speech, but that 
another course is advantageous if you come to war. 
For advantage is most likely to result when one 
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errs least, and the contingency of the war, with which 
the Corcyraeans would frighten you into wrong- 
doing, is still uncertain ; and it is not worth while 
for you to be so carried away by it as to acquire 
an enmity with the Corinthians that will be from 
that moment on a manifest fact and no longer a 
contingency. It would be, rather, the prudent course 
to remove something of the suspicion which has 
heretofore existed on account of the Megarians!; 
for the favour which comes last, if conferred at the 
right moment, even though a small one, can cancel a 
greater offence. Nor ought you to be tempted by 
their offer of a great naval alliance; for to refrain 
from wronging equals is a surer strength than to be 
carried away by present appearances and seek an 
advantage by incurring dangers. 

XLII. “ But we, since events have brought us 
under the rule which we ourselves proclaimed at 
Sparta, that each should discipline his own allies, now 
claim from you in return the same treatment—that 
you who were then aided by our vote should not in- 
jure us by yours. Pay back like with like, determining 
that this is the supreme moment when assistance is 
the truest friendship—opposition the worst hostility. 
We beg you neither to accept the Corcyraeans as 
your allies in despite of us, nor to aid them in their 
wrong-doing. And if you do this, you will not only be 
taking the fitting course, but will also be consulting 
your own best interests.”’ 

XLIV. Thus spoke the Corinthians. And _ the 
Athenians, having heard both sides, held a second 


1 Referring apparently to the exclusion of the Megarians 
from all harbours within the Athenian dominion and from 
the market at Athens, ch. lxvii. 4. 
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session of the Ecclesia ; and although at the earlier 
one they were rather inclined to agree with the words 
of the Corinthians, on the second day they changed 
their minds in favour of the Corcyraeans, and decided, 
not, indeed, to make an offensive and defensive 
alliance with them, for in that case, if the Corcyraeans 
then asked them to join in an expedition against 
Corinth, they would have to break, on their own re- 
sponsibility, the treaty with the Lacedaemonians—- 
but they made a defensive alliance, namely to aid 
one another in case anyone should attack Corcyra or 
Athens or the allies of either. For they believed that 
in any event the war with the Peloponnesians would 
have to be faced, and they did not wish to give up 
Corcyra, which had so large a fleet, to the Corinthians, 
but hoped to wear them out upon une another as 
much as possible, in order that the Corinthians as 
well as other naval powers! might be found weaker 
in case they had to go to war with them. Besides, 
the island seemed to them admirably situated for a 
coasting voyage to Italy and Sicily.? 

XLY. With these motives the Athenians received 
the Coreyraeans into alliance and sent to their 
aid, soon after the departure of the Corinthians, ten 
ships commanded by Lacedaemonius son of Cimon, 
Diotimus son of Strombichus, and Proteas son of 
Kpicles. Orders were given to these not to engage 
with the Corinthians, unless they should sail against 
Corcyra and attempt to land there, or to some place 
belonging to the Corcyraeans; but in that case they 
were to thwart them if possible. The object of these 
orders was to avoid breaking the treaty. 


1 Referring especially to those mentioned ch. xxvii. 2. 
“of. ch. Xxxviv 2, 
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XLVI. These ships arrived at Corcyra, and the 
Corinthians, when their preparations had been made, 
sailed against Corcyra with one hundred and fifty 
ships. Of these ten belonged to the Eleans, twelve 
to the Megarians, ten to the Leucadians, seventeen 
to the Ambraciots, one to the Anactorians, and ninety 
to the Corinthians themselves. The several cities 
had each its own general, but Xenocleides son of 
Euthycles and four others commanded the Corin- 
thians. They sailed from Leucas, and when they drew 
near the mainland over against Corcyra, anchored at 
Cheimerium in the territory of Thesprotia. It is a 
harbour, and above it lies a city away from the sea in 
the Eleatic district of Thesprotia, Ephyra by name. 
Near it is the outlet into the sea of the Acherusian 
lake ; and the river Acheron runs through Thesprotia 
and empties into the lake, to which it gives its name. 
There is also the river Thyamis, which separates 
Thesprotia and Cestrine, and between these rivers 
rises the promontory of Cheimerium. It was at this 
point of the mainland then that the Corinthians cast 
anchor and made a camp. 

XLVII. The Corcyraeans, when they became 
aware of their approach, manned a hundred and ten 
ships under the command of Miciades, Aesimides, 

_and Eurybatus, and encamped on one of the islands 

which are called Sybota, the ten Attic ships being 
also present. Their land-forces were at the promon- 
tory of Leucimne, and also a thousand hoplites of 
the Zacynthians who bad come to aid the Corcy- 
raeans. The Corinthians, also, had the aid of many 
barbarians who had assembled on the mainland ad- 
jacent ; for the dwellers on the mainland in that 
region had always been friendly to them. 
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XLVIII. When their preparations had been made, 
the Corinthians, taking provisions for three days, 
put off by night from Cheimerium with the intention 
of giving battle, and at daybreak as they sailed along 
they descried the ships of the Corcyraeans out at sea 
and sailing to meet them. And as soon as they saw 
one another, they drew up in opposing battle lines, 
the Attic ships on the right wing of the Corcyraeans, 
who themselves held the rest of the line forming 
three divisions, each under the command of one of 
the three generals. So the Corcyraeans arrayed them- 
selves; but the right wing of the Corinthian fleet 
was held by the Megarian ships and the Ambracian, 
in the centre were the other allies with their several 
contingents, while the left was held by the Corinth- 
ians themselves with their best sailing ships, opposed 
to the Athenians and the right wing of the Corcy- 
raeans. 

XLIX. When the standards were raised on either 
side they joined battle and fought, both having many 
hoplites on the decks as well as many archers and 
javelin-men, for they were still equipped rather 
rudely in the ancient fashion. And so the sea-fight was 
hotly contested, not so much by reason of the skill 
displayed as because it was more like a battle on land. 
For when they dashed against one another they could 
not easily get clear, partly by reason of the number 
and throng of the ships, still more because they 
trusted for victory to the hoplites on the decks, 
who stood and fought while the ships remained 
motionless ; and there was no cutting of the line,! but 
they fought with fury and brute strength rather than 


1 S:éxmAovs was a breaking of the line so as to ram the 
enemy’s ship in the flank or astern. 
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with skill. Accordingly there was everywhere much 
tumult and confusion in the sea-fight. The Attic 
ships, if they saw the Corcyraeans pressed at any 
point, came up and kept the enemy in awe; but 
their generals would not begin fighting, fearing to 
_ disobey the instructions of the Athenians. The right 
wing of the Corinthians suffered most; for the 
Corcyraeans with twenty ships routed them and pur- 
sued them in disorder to the mainland, and then, 
sailing right up to their camp and disembarking, 
burned the deserted tents and plundered their 
property. In that quarter, then, the Corinthians and 
their allies were worsted, and the Corcyraeans pre- 
vailed ; but on the left wing where the Corinthians 
themselves were, they were decidedly superior, for 
the Corcyraeans, whose numbers were fewer to begin 
with, had the twenty ships away in the pursuit. But 
the moment the Athenians saw that the Corcyraeans 
were being hard pressed, they began to help them 
more unreservedly, and though they at first refrained 
from actually attacking an enemy ship, yet when it 
was conspicuously clear that they were being put to 
flight and the Corinthians were close in pursuit, then 
at length every man put his hand to work, and fine 
distinctions were no longer made ; matters had come 
to such a pass that Corinthians and Athenians of 
necessity had to attack one another. 

L. After the rout of the Corcyraeans the Corinth- 
ians did not take in tow and haul off the hulls of the 
ships which had been disabled, but turned their 
attention to the men, cruising up and down and 
killing them in preference to taking them alive ; and 
they unwittingly slew their own friends, not being 
aware that their right wing had been worsted. For 
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* Thucydides makes allowance for Salamis, for example, 
where Greeks had fought against Persians, 
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since the ships of the two fleets were many and 
covered a great stretch of sea, it was not easy, when 
they joined in combat, for the Corinthians to 
determine just who were conquering and who were 
being conquered ; for this sea-fight was in number of 
ships engaged greater than any that Hellenes had 
ever before fought against Hellenes.1 But as soon 
as the Corinthians had chased the Corcyraeans to the 
shore, they turned to the wrecks and their own dead,? 
and they were able to recover most of them and to 
fetch them to Sybota, an unused harbour of Thes- 
protia, whither the land forces of the barbarians had 
come to their aid. When they had accomplished 
this, they got their forces together and sailed once 
more against the Corcyraeans. And they, with such 
of their vessels as were seaworthy and all the rest that 
had not been engaged, together with the Attic ships, 
on their part also sailed to meet them, fearing that 
they would attempt to disembark on their territory. 
It was now late and the paean had been sounded for 
the onset, when the Corinthians suddenly began to 
back water; for they sighted twenty Attic ships 
approaching, which the Athenians had sent out after 
the ten as a reinforcement, fearing just what 
happened, namely that the Corcyraeans would be de- 
feated and their own ten ships would be too few to 
help them. LI. So when the Corinthians sighted 
these ships before the Corcyraeans did, suspecting that 
they were from Athens and that there were more of 
them than they saw, they began to withdraw. For the 
Coreyraeans, however, the Athenian ships were sailing 
up more out of view and could not be seen by them, 

2 The bodies of the dead which were gn the disabled 
ships, 
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and so they wondered that the Corinthians were 
backing water, until some of them caught sight of the 
ships and said, ‘‘ Yonder are ships sailing up.” Then 
they too retreated —for it was already getting dark ; 
whereupon the Corinthians put their ships about and 
broke off the action. Thus they separated, the sea-fight 
_ ending at nightfall. And while the Corcyraeans were 
encamping at Leucimne, the twenty ships from 
Athens, under the command of Glaucon son of 
_ Leagrus and Andocides son of Leogoras, having made 
their way through the corpses and the wrecks, sailed 

down to the camp not long after they were sighted. 

And the Coreyraeans—for it was night—were afraid 
they were enemies; but afterwards they recognized 
-them and the ships came to anchor. 

LIT. On the next day the thirty Attic ships and 
as many of the Corcyraean as were seaworthy put 
to sea and advanced against the harbour at Sybota, 
where the Corinthians lay at anchor, wishing to see 
whether they would fight. But the Corinthians, 
although they put out from shore and drew up in 
line in the open sea, kept quiet: for they had no 
thought of beginning a fight if they could avoid it, 
as they saw that fresh ships had arrived from 
Athens and that they themselves were involved 
in many perplexities, both as regards guarding the 
captives whom they had in their ships and the im- 
possibility of refitting their ships in a desert place. 
What they were more concerned about was the 
voyage home, how they should get back, for they 
were afraid that the Athenians would consider that 
the treaty had been broken, since they had come to 
blows, and would not let them sail away. 

LIII. Accordingly they determined to put some 
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' To bear a herald’s wand would have been a recognition 
of a state of war, whereas the Corinthians were anxious not 
to be regarded as enemies by the Athenians, 
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men, without a herald’s wand,! into a boat and send 
them to the Athenians, to test their intentions. 
And these men bore the following message: “ You 
_ do wrong, men of Athens, to begin war and break a 
treaty ; for by taking up arms against us you inter- 
fere with us when we are but punishing our enemies. 
But if it is your intention to hinder us from sailing 
against Coreyra or anywhere else we may wish, and 
you thus break the treaty, first take us who are here 
and treat us as enemies.” Thus they spoke; and 
all the host of the Coreyraeans that was within 
hearing shouted : “ Take them and kill them!” But 
the Athenians made answer as follows: “ We are not 
beginning war, men of the Peloponnesus, nor are we 
breaking the treaty, but we have come to aid the 
Corcyraeans here, who are our allies. If, then, you 
wish to sail anywhere else, we do not hinder you ; 
but if you ever sail against Corcyra or any place of 
theirs, we shall not permit it, if we are able to 
prevent it.” 

LIV. When the Athenians had given this answer, 
the Corinthians began preparations for the voyage 
homeward and set up a trophy at Sybota on the 
mainland ; and the Corcyraeans took up the wrecks 
and dead bodies? that had been carried in their 
direction by the current and by the wind, which had 
arisen in the night and scattered them in every 
direction, and set up, as being the victors, a rival 
trophy at Sybota on the island. Each side claimed 
the victory on the following grounds: The Corinth- 
ians set up a trophy because they had prevailed in 


2 Taking up the dead bodies without asking permission of 
the enemy indicated that the field was maintained, and was 
therefore a claim of victory, 
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_ the sea-fight up to nightfall, and had thus been able 
to carry off a greater number of wrecks and dead 
bodies, and because they held as prisoners not less 
than a thousand men and had disabled about seventy 
ships ; and the Corcyraeans, because they had de- 
stroyed about thirty ships, and, after the Athenians 
- came, had taken up the wrecks that came their way 
_ and the dead bodies, whereas the Corinthians on the 
day before had backed water and retreated at sight 
of the Attic ships, and after the Athenians came 
would not sail out from Sybota and give battle— 
for these reasons set up a trophy. So each side 
claimed the victory. 

LV. The Corinthians, as they sailed homeward, 
took by stratagem Anactorium, which is at the mouth 
of the Ambracian Gulf, a place held by the Corcy- 
raeans and themselves in common, and establishing 
there some Corinthian colonists returned home. Of 
their Coreyraean prisoners they sold eight hundred 
who were slaves, but two hundred and fifty they 
kept in custody and treated them with much con- 
sideration, their motive being that when they re- 
turned to Corcyra they might win it over to their 
side ;1 and it so happened that most of these were 
among the most influential men of the city. In this 
way, then, Corcyra had the advantage in the war 
with the Corinthians, and the ships of the Athenians 
withdrew from it. And this was the first ground 
which the Corinthians had for the war against the 
Athenians, because they had fought with the Corcy- 
raeans against them in time of truce. 

LVI. Immediately after this the following events 


1 ¢f, ut. Ixx. 1, where the carrying out of this plan of the 
Corinthians leads to the bloody feud at Coreyra, 
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1 Son of Alexander, who had been a friend of the Hellenes 
in the Persian war. Perdiccas, who originally possessed 
only Lower Macedonia, had deprived his brother Philip of 
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also occurred, which caused differences between the 
Athenians and the Peloponnesians and led to the 
war. While the Corinthians were devising how they 
should take vengeance on the Athenians, the latter, 
suspecting their enmity, required of the Potidaeans 
who dwell on the isthmus of Pallene and are 
colonists of the Corinthians but tributary allies of the 
Athenians), to pull down their wall on the side of 
Pallene and give hostages, and, furthermore, to send 
away and not receive in the future the magistrates 
whom the Corinthians were accustomed to send 
every year. For they were afraid that the Poti- 
daeans, persuaded by Perdiccas! and the Corinthians, 
would revolt and cause the rest of the allies in 
Thrace to revolt with them. 

LVII. These precautions the Athenians took with 
_ regard to the Potidaeans immediately after the sea- 
fight at Corcyra; for the Corinthians were now openly 
at variance with them, and Perdiccas son of Alexander, 
king of the Macedonians, who had before been an 
ally and friend, had now become hostile. And he 
had become hostile because the Athenians had made 
an alliance with his brother Philip and with Derdas, 
who were making common cause against himself. 
Alarmed at this he kept sending envoys to Lace- 
daemon, trying to bring about a war between Athens 
and the Peloponnesians. He sought also to win 
over the Corinthians, with a view to the revolt of 
Potidaea; and, furthermore, he made overtures to— 
the Chalcidians of Thrace and the Bottiaeans to join 
in the revolt, thinking that if he had as allies these 
countries, which bordered on his own, it would be 


Upper Macedonia, and now was king of all Macedonia. 
See, further, 11. xcix. ff. 
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easier, in conjunction with them, to carry on the 
war. But the Athenians became aware of these 
designs, and wishing to forestall the revolt of the 
cities, ordered the commanders of their fleet (since 
they happened to be sending against the country ot 
Perdiccas thirty ships and a thousand hoplites under 
the command of Archestratus son of Lycomedes 
and four others) to take hostages of the Potidaeans 
and pull down their wall, and also to keep a watch 
upon the neighbouring towns and prevent them 
from revolting. 

LVIII. The Potidaeans, on the other hand, sent 
envoys to Athens, to see if they could persuade 
them not to take any harsh measures with reference to 
themselves ; but envoys of theirs went also to Lace- 
daemon in the company of the Corinthians, with 
the object of having assistance ready to hand in 
case of need. From the Athenians, with whom they 
carried on protracted negotiation, they obtained no 
satisfactory result, but on the contrary the ships 
destined to attack Macedonia proceeded to sail 
against themselves as well, whereas the magis- 
trates of the Lacedaemonians promised them to 
invade Attica if the Athenians went against Poti- 
daea; so they seized this opportunity and revolted, 
entering into a formal alliance with the Chalcidians + 
and Boitiaeans. Perdiccas at the same time per- 
suaded the Chalcidians to abandon and pull down 
their cities on the sea-coast and settle inland at 
Olynthus, making there a single strong city; and 
he gave them, when they abandoned their cities, a _ 
part of his own territory of Mygdonia around Lake 
Bolbe to cultivate as long as they should be at war 


1 j,e. the Chalcidians of Thrace. 
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with the Athenians. And so they proceeded to 
dismantle their cities, move inland, and prepare for 
war. LIX. But when the thirty ships of the 
Athenians reached the coast of Thrace, they found 
Potidaea and the other places already in revolt. 
Whereupon the generals, thinking it impossible with 
their present force to wage war with both Perdiccas 
and the places which had revolted, turned their 
attention to Macedonia, which was their destination 
at the start, and when they had got a foothold 
carried on war in concert with Philip and the 
brothers of Derdas, who had already invaded Mace- 
donia from the interior with an army. 

LX. Thereupon the Corinthians, seeing that 
Potidaea had revolted and the Attic ships were: in 
the neighbourhood of Macedonia, were alarmed 
about the place and thinking that the danger came 
home to them, dispatched volunteers of their owr 
and such other Peloponnesians as they induced 
by pay, in all sixteen hundred hoplites and four 
hundred light-armed treops. The general in com- 
mand was Aristeus son of Adimantus; and it was 
chiefly because of friendship for him that most of the 
soldiers from Corinth went along as volunteers; for 
he had always been on friendly terms with the Poti- 
daeans. And they arrived on the coast of Thrace 
on the fortieth day after the revolt of Potidaea. 

LXI. The news of the revolt of the cities quickly 
reached the Athenians also; and when they learned 
that troops under Aristeus were also on the way to 
support the rebels, they sent against the places in 
revolt two thousand of their own hoplites and forty 
ships, under Callias son of Calliades with four other 
generals, These first came to Macedonia and found 
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1 én) Srpévav, Pluygers’ certain emendation for émotpé- 
Wavres of the MSS. 
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that the former thousand had just taken Therme 
and were besieging Pydna; so they also took part 
in the siege of Pydna. But afterwards they con- 
cluded an agreement and an alliance with Per- 
diccas, being forced thereto by the situation of 
Potidaea and the arrival of Aristeus, which compelled 
them to hasten, and then they withdrew from Mace- 
donia. On their way they came to Beroea and 
thence to Strepsa,! and after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt upon this place proceeded overland to Poti- 
daea with three thousand hoplites of their own and 
with many of their allies besides, and with six 
hundred Macedonian cavalry, who were under the 
command of Philip and Pausanias; and at the same 
time their ships, seventy in number, sailed along the 
coast. And marching leisurely they arrived on the 
third day at Gigonus, and went into camp. 

LXII. The Potidaeans and the Peloponnesians 
under Aristeus were awaiting the Athenians, en- 
camped on the Olynthian side of the isthmus; and 
they had established a market outside of the city. 
The allies had chosen Aristeus general of all the 
infantry, and Perdiccas of the cavalry ; for Perdiccas 
had immediately deserted the Athenians again? and 
was now in alliance with the Potidaeans, having 
appointed Iolaus as his administrator at home. The 
plan of Aristeus was as follows: he was to hold his 
own army on the isthmus and watch for the approach 
of the Athenians, while the Chalcidians and the 
other allies from outside of the isthmus® and the 
two hundred horse furnished by Perdiccas were to 

1 In Mygdonia, north of Therme. 

2 For his first desertion of the Athenians, see ch. lvii. 

2 i.e, the Bottiaeans, who, like the Chalcidians, lived out- 


side the isthmus. 
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remain at Olynthus; then when the Athenians 
should move against the forces of Aristeus, the 
others were to come up and attack them in the rear, 
and thus place the enemy between their two divi- 
sions. But Callias, the commander of the Athenians, 
and his colleagues sent the Macedonian cavalry and 
a few of the allies toward Olynthus, to shut off aid 
from that quarter, while they themselves broke 
camp and advanced against Potidaea. And when 
_ they arrived at the isthmus and saw the enemy pre- 
paring for battle, they took up their position facing 
them ; and soon the two sides joined battle. And 
the wing led by Aristeus himself, which included 
the picked Corinthian and other troops, routed the 
forces opposed to them and pressed on a long dis- 
tance in pursuit; but the rest of the army of the 
Potidaeans and the Peloponnesians was worsted by 
the Athenians and took refuge within the walls of 
- Potidaea. 

LXIII. When Aristeus returned from the pursuit 
and saw that the rest of the army was defeated, he 
was at a loss whether he should try to fight his way 
through towards Olynthus or into Potidaea. He 
determined, however, to bring his own troops to- 
gether into as compact a body as possible and to force 
his way into Potidaea on a run. And he succeeded 
in getting in by way of the breakwater through the 
sea, with difficulty, indeed, and harassed by missiles ; 
but though he lost a few men, he saved the greater 
number of them. Now when the battle began and 
the standards had been raised,! the auxiliaries of 

1 These signals were not for battle, but for the Olynthian 
auxiliaries to come, and as soon as it became clear, through 
the speedy success of the Athenians, that their object*could 


not be accomplished, they were lowered. 
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1 Classen deletes, followed by Hude. 


1 On the Athenian side were 600 Macedonian cavalry 
(ch. lxi. 4), on the Potidaean side 200 Macedonian cavalry 
under Perdiccas (ch. Ixii. 3). 
2 Thucydides omits the loss of the allies of the Athenians. 
? The wall on the isthmus side of the Potidaeans is the 
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the Potidaeans in Olynthus—which is only about 
sixty stadia distant and can be seen from Potidaea— 
advanced a short distance to give aid, and the Mace- 
donian cavalry drew up in line against them to 
prevent it. But since the Athenians were soon 
proving the victors and the standards were pulled 
down, the auxiliaries retired again within the walls 
of Olynthus and the Macedonians rejoined the 
Athenians. And so no cavalry got into action 
on either side.! After the battle the Athenians set 
up a trophy and gave up their dead under a truce to 
the Potidaeans. There were slain, of the Potidaeans 
and their allies a little less than three hundred, and 
of the Athenians alone? about a hundred and fifty, 
and also their general Callias. 

LXIV. The city wall on the isthmus side® the 
_ Athenians immediately cut off by a transverse wall 
and set a guard there, but the wall toward Pallene 
was not shut off. For they thought their numbers 
were insufficient to maintain a garrison on the isthmus 
and also to cross over to Pallene and build a wall 
there too, fearing that, if they divided their forces, 
the Potidaeans and their allies would attack them. 
Afterwards, when the Athenians at home learned 
that Pallene was not blockaded, they sent sixteen 
hundred of their own hoplites under the command 
of Phormio son of Asopius; and he, when he arrived 
at Pallene, making Aphytis his base, brought his 
army to Potidaea, marching leisurely and ravaging 
teixos of ch. lxii. 6; the wall to Pallene is that mentioned 
in ch. lvi. 2 as rb és MaaAnyny reixos. 

4 The investment of Potidaea was effected by walling off 
first the northern and then also the southern city wall by a 
blockading wall ; on the west and east, where the city ex- 
tended to the sea, the blockade was made with ships. 
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1 Hude reads mpovyeyevnvro, with BCH. 
2 Hude inserts, after Kopiy@los, the words és rods ’A@nvalous, 
following Reiske. 
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_the country at the same time. And as no one came 
out against him to give battle he built a wall to 
blockade the Pallene wall. And so Potidaea was at 
length in a state of siege, which was prosecuted 
vigorously on both sides of it as well as by sea, 
where a fleet blockaded it. 

LXV. As for Aristeus, now that Potidaea was cut 
off by the blockade and he had no hope of saving it 
unless help should come from the Peloponnesus or 
something else should happen beyond his expecta- 
tion, he advised all the garrison except five hundred 
men to wait for a wind and sail out of the harbour, 
that the food might hold out longer, and he himself 
was ready to be one of those who should remain. But 
since he could not gain their consent, wishing to do 
the next best thing and to provide that their affairs 
outside should be put into the best possible con- 
dition, he sailed out, unobserved by the Athenian 
guard. He then remained among the Chalcidians, 
whom he assisted generally in carrying on the war, 
and especially by destroying a large force of Ser- 
mylians, whom he ambushed near their city; and 
meanwhile he kept up negotiations with the Pelo- 
ponnesians to see if some aid could not be obtained. 
Phormio, however, after the investment of Potidaea 
was complete, took his sixteen hundred troops and 
ravaged Chalcidice and Bottiaea ; and he also cap- 
tured some towns. 

_ LXVI. As between the Athenians and the Pelo- 
ponnesians, then, these additional grounds of com- 
plaint had arisen on either side, the Corinthians 
being aggrieved because the Athenians were besieg- 
ing Potidaea, a colony of theirs with men in it from 
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adrovs edoavtes mp@Tov mapokdvar tovs Aaxe- 
Satpmovious éretirov ToLdoe. 

LXVIII. “To miotdv byds, @ Aaxedatpoviot, 
Ths Kal’? vuds adtovs TrodiTelas Kal omidtas 


1 Hude reads re xa with C and some inferior MSS. 
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Corinth and the Peloponnesus, the Athenians, because 
the Peloponnesians had brought about the revolt of 
a city that was an ally and tributary of theirs, and 
then had come and openly fought with the Potidaeans 
against themselves. As yet, however, the war had 
not openly broken out, but there was still a truce; 
_ for in these things the Corinthians had acted only on 
their own authority. 

LXVII. But when siege was laid to Potidaea they 
did not take it quietly, not only because Corinthians 
were in the town, but also because they were in fear 
about the place; and they immediately summoned 
the allies to Lacedaemon and, once there, they pro- 
-eeeded to inveigh against the Athenians on the 

ground that they had broken the treaty and were 
wronging the Peloponnesus. The Acginetans also 
sent delegates—not openly, to be sure, for they 
feared the Athenians, but secretly—and, acting with 
the Corinthians, took a leading part in fomenting 
the war, saying that they were not autonomous as 
stipulated in the treaty. Then the Lacedaemonians 
sent out a summons to all the other allies who 
claimed to have suffered any wrong at the hands of 
the Athenians, and calling their own customary 
assembly bade them speak. Others came forward 
and stated their several complaints, and particularly 
the Megarians, who presented a great many other 
grievances, and chiefly this, that they were ex- 
-cluded from the harbours throughout the Athenian 
dominions and from the Athenian market, contrary 
to the treaty. Lastly the Corinthians, after they 
had first allowed the others to exasperate the Lace- 

daemonians, spoke as follows :— 
LXVIII. “That spirit of trust which marks your 
domestic policy, O Lacedaemonians, and your relations 
109 
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with one another, renders you more mistrustful 
if we bring any charge against others, and thus 
while this quality gives you sobriety, yet because 
of it you betray a want of understanding in dealing 
with affairs abroad. For example, although we 
warned you time and again of the injury the 
_ Athenians were intending to do us, you refused to 

accept the information we kept giving you, but pre- 
ferred to direct your suspicions against the speakers, 
_ feeling that they were actuated by their own private 
interests. And this is the reason why you did not act 
before we got into trouble, but it is only when we 
are in the midst of it that you have summoned these 
allies, among whom it is especially fitting that we 
should speak, inasmuch as we have the gravest accu- 
sations to bring, insulted as we have loag been by the 
Athenians and neglected by you. And if they were 
wronging Hellas in some underhand way, you might 
have needed additional information on the ground 
of your ignorance ; but as the case stands, what need 
is there of a long harangue, when you see that they 
have enslaved some of us? and are plotting against 
others, notably against your own allies, and that 
they have long been making their preparations with 
a view to the contingency of war? For otherwise 
they would not have purloined Corcyra, which they 
still hold in despite of us, and would not be besieg- 
ing Potidaea—one of these being a most strategic 
point for operations on the Thracian coast, while the 
other would have furnished a very large fleet to the 
Peloponnesians. 

LXIX. “And the blame for all this belongs to 
you, for you permitted them in the first instance to 

1 Referring especially to the Aeginetans, in the other 


cases to the Megarians and Potidaeans, 
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3 Referring to the recent increase of the Athenian navy by 
the accession of the Corcyraean fleet. 
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strengthen their city after the Persian war,! and 
afterwards to build their Long Walls,? while up to 
this very hour you are perpetually defrauding of their 
freedom not only those who have been enslaved by 
them, but now even your own allies also. For the 
state which has reduced others to slavery does not 


in a more real fashion enslave them than the state 


which has power to prevent it, and yet looks care- 
lessly on, although claiming as its preéminent dis- 
tinction that it is the liberator of Hellas. And now 
at last we have with difficulty managed to come 
together, though even now without a clearly defined 
purpose. For we ought no longer to be considering 
whether we are wronged, but how we are to avenge 
our wrongs. For where men are men of action, it is 
with resolved plans against those who have come to no 
decision, it is at once and without waiting, that they 
advance. We know too by what method the Athen- 
ians move against their neighbours—that it is here 
a little and there a little. And as long as they think 
that, owing to your want of perception, they are 
undetected, they are less bold; but once let them 
learn that you are aware but complaisant, and they 
will press on with vigour. For indeed, O Lacedae- 
monians, you alone of the Hellenes pursue a passive 
policy, defending yourselves against aggression, not 
by the use of your power, but by your intention to 
use it; and you alone propose to destroy your 
enemies’ power, not at its inception, but when it is 
doubling itself. And yet you had the reputation of 
running no risks ; but with you, it would seem, repute 
goes beyond reality. For example, the Persian, as 
we ourselves know, came from the ends of the earth 
as far as the Peloponnesus before your forces went 
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forth to withstand him in a manner worthy of your 
power; and now you regard with indifference the 
Athenians who are not afar off, as the Persian was, but 
near at hand, and instead of attacking them your- 
selves, you prefer to ward them off when they 
attack, and incur hazard by joining in a struggle 
with opponents who have become far more powerful. 
Yet you know that the Barbarian failed mostly by 
his own fault, and that in our struggles with the 
Athenians themselves we have so far often owed 
our successes rather to their own errors than to any 
_aid received from you ; indeed, it is the hopes they 
have placed in you that have already ruined more 
than one state! that was unprepared just because 
of trust in you. And let no one of you think that 
these things are said more out of hostile feeling 
than by way of complaint ; for complaint is against 
friends that err, but accusation against enemies that 
have inflicted an injury. 

LXX. “ And besides, we have the right, we think, 
if any men have, to find fault with our neighbours, 
especially since the interests at stake for us are im- 
portant. To these interests it seems to us at least 
that you are insensible, and that you have never even 
fully considered what sort of men the Athenians are 
with whom you will have to fight, and how very, how 
utterly, different they are from you. For they are 
given to innovation and quick to form plans and to 
put their decisions into execution, whereas you are 
disposed merely to keep what you have, to devise 
nothing new, and, when you do take action, not to 
carry to completion even what is indispensable. 


1 Alluding perhaps to the Thasians (ch. ci.) and the 
Huboeans (ch. exiy.). 
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Again, they are bold beyond their strength, venture- 
some beyond their better judgment, and sanguine in 
the face of dangers; while your way is to do less 
than your strength warrants, to distrust even what 
your judgment is sure of, and when dangers come 
to despair of deliverance. Nay more, they are 
prompt in decision, while you are dilatory; they 
stir abroad, while you are perfect stay-at-homes ; 
for they expect by absence from home to gain 
something, while you are afraid that, if you go out 
after something, you may imperil even what you have. 
If victorious over their enemies, they pursue their 
advantage to the utmost; if beaten, they fall back 
as little as possible. Moreover, they use their bodies 
in the service of their country as though they were 
the bodies of quite other men, but their minds as 
though they were wholly their own, so as to accom- 
plish anything on her behalf. And whenever they 
have conceived a plan but fail to carry it to fulfil- 
ment, they think themselves robbed of a possession 
of their own; and whenever they go after a thing 
and obtain it, they consider that they have accom- 
plished but little in comparison with what the future 
has in store for them ; but if it so happens that they 
try a thing and fail, they form new hopes instead and 
thus make up the loss. For with them alone is it 
the same thing to hope for and to attain when once 
they conceive a plan, for the reason that they swiftly 
undertake whatever they determine upon. In this 
way they toil, with hardships and dangers, all their 
life long; and least of all men they enjoy what they 
have because they are always seeking more, because 
they think their only holiday is to do their duty, 
and because they regard untroubled peace as a far 
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1 7.e. you attempt to be fair on the principle that it is wise 
not to offend others and so run the risk of injury which may 
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greater calamity than laborious activity. Therefore 
if a man should sum up and say that they were born 
neither to have peace themselves nor to let other 
men have it, he would simply speak the truth. 

LXXI. “And yet, although you have such a state 
ranged against you, O Lacedaemonians, you go on 
delaying and forget that a peaceful policy suffices 
long only for those who, while they employ their 
military strength only for just ends, yet by their 
_ spirit show plainly that they will not put up with 

it if they are treated with injustice; whereas you 
practise fair dealing on the principle of neither giving 
offence to others nor exposing yourselves to injury 
in self-defence. But it would be difficult to carry 
out such a policy successfully if you had as neighbour 
a state just like yourselves; whereas now, as we have 
just shown, your practices are old-fashioned as com- 
pared with theirs. But in politics, as in the arts, the 
new must always prevail over the old. It is true 
that when a state is at peace the established practices 
are best left unmodified, but when men are compelled 
to enter into many undertakings there is need of 
much improvement in method. It is for this reason 
that the government of the Athenians, because they 
have undertaken many things, has undergone greater 
change than yours. 

“Here, then, let your dilatoriness end; at this 
moment succour both the Potidaeans and the rest 
of your allies, as you promised to do, by invading 
_ Attica without delay, that you may not betray your 
friends and kinsmen to their bitterest enemies, and 
drive the rest of us in despair to seek some other 


arise in defending yourselves against the attacks you have 
provoked, 
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alliance. If we took such a course we should be 
committing no wrong either in the sight of the gods 
we have sworn by or of men of understanding; for 
treaties are broken not by those who when left un- 
supported join others, but by those who fail to 
succour allies they have sworn to aid. But if you 
mean to be zealous allies we will stay; for in that 
case we should be guilty of impiety if we changed 
our friends, nor should we find others more congenial. 
In view of these things, be well advised, and make 
it your endeavour that the Peloponnesian league shall 
be no weaker under your leadership than when you 
inherited it from your fathers.” 

LXXII. Thus spoke the Corinthians. But there 
happened to be present at Lacedaemon an embassy 
of the Athenians that had come on other business, 
and when they heard the various speeches they 
deemed it advisable to appear before the Lacedae- 
monians, not indeed to make any defence on the 
charges brought by the cities, but to make clear with 
regard to the whole. question at issue that the Lace- 
daemonians should not decide it hastily but should 
take more time to consider it. At the same time 
they wished to show how great was the power of 
their own city, reminding the older men of what 
they already knew, and recounting to the younger 
things of which they were ignorant, in the belief 
that under the influence of their arguments the 
Lacedaemonians would be inclined to peace rather 
than war. Accordingly they approached the Lace- 
daemonians and said that they also wished, if there 
was nothing to hinder, to address their assembly. The 
Lacedaemonians invited them to present themselves, 
and the Athenians came forward and spoke as follows: 
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ey » / X 
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LXXIII. “Our embassy did not come here to 
enter into a dispute with your allies, but on the 
business for which our city sent us, Perceiving, 
however, that no small outcry is being made against 
us, we have come forward, not to answer the charges 
of the cities (for it can hardly be that either they or 
we are addressing you as judges), but in order that 
you may not, yielding to the persuasion of your 
allies, lightly make a wrong decision about matters 
of great importance. And at the same time we wish, 
as regards the whole outcry that has been raised 
against us, to show that we are rightfully in posses- 
sion of what we have acquired, and that our city is 
not to be despised. 

** Now, what need is there to speak about matters 
quite remote,! whose only witnesses are the stories 
men hear rather than the eyes of those who 
will hear them told? But concerning the Persian 
War and all the other events of which you have 
personal knowledge, we needs must speak, even 
though it will be rather irksome to mention them, 
since they are always being paraded. For when we 
were performing those deeds the risk was taken for 
a common benefit, and since you got a share of the 
actual results of that benefit, we should not be wholly 
deprived of the credit, if there is any benefit in that. 
And our aim in the recital of the facts will be, not 
so much to deprecate censure, as to show by evidence 
with what sort of city you will be involved in war 
if you are not well advised. 

“For we aflirm that at Marathon we alone bore 
the first brunt of the Barbarian’s attack, and that 

1 The Schol. remarks r& xatd “AwaCdvas nal @paxas ral 
~ ‘Hpardeidas, favourite themes in eulogies, panegyric speeches, 
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ovr, leavot OVTES KATA iy apuverOar, éoBavTes 
és Tas vais mavonpel 7 Larapive Evvvaupaxi- 
oat; OTrep eaxe py KATH TONELS AVTOV emumh€ovT a 
THD Tedomrovynaov mopOetv, aduvatev av dvT@V 
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prov b€ péyeorov aves émoinoey- vinndets yap 
Tals vavolv as OUKETL AUTO opotas ovens THS 
Suva wes KaTa Tayos TO mréovt Tod otpaTod 
avex@pnoer. 

LXXIV. “ Tovovtou pévTou TOUTOU EvpBavros 
Kal capas Omrobértos Ore év Tais vavot TOV 
‘EDjver Ta mpaypara éyéveTo, Tpla TA opene- 
poTaTa és avo Taper xopeba, aptO mov TE vedy 
TA€loTOV Kal dvdpa oTpaTNyoV Evver@ratov Kal 
mpoOupiav doxvoTarny: vavs pév ye és Tas 
TeTpakocias driy@ éhdooovs THv SvO po“par, 
Ocuiotowré€a Sé apyovTa, os aittotaTos év TO 
oTEV® vavpayiocar éyéveto, OTep cadhéctata 
éeowae TH mpaywara, Kal avtov dia ToOTO byes 
eTLUNTATE paiva 51) avopa Eévov TOV OS dpas 
érOovTov: mpoOupiav dé Kal Tord TOAMN pOTaT NY 
édelEapev, of Ye, mr €L02) Hiv KaTa yy ovoels 
éBonber, TOV AAV 780 EXPE Hpav Sovhevov- 
TOV, HELO ApEV ex duovTes THY TOY Kal TA Ob- 
Kela Siapdeipavres pnd &s TO TOV TEpLrolTav 
Evppayov KoLvoV m™ poduTrely pde oKxedacbevres 
axpetor avTois yeveo Pat, ann’ eo Bayes és Tas 
vabds kivdvvedoat Kal un opyroOfvar Ott Huty od 


1 Probably a round number for 378 given by Hdt. vin. 
xlviii., of which the Athenian contingent (200, z.e. 180 + 20 
lent to the Chalcidians, Hdt. virr. i.) could be spoken of as 
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when he came again, not being able to defend our- 
selves by land, we embarked in a body on our ships 
and joined in the sea-fight at Salamis. This prevented 
his sailing against you city by city and ravaging the 
Peloponnesus, for you would have been unable to 
aid one another against a fleet so numerous. And 
the weightiest testimony to the truth of what we 
say was afforded by the enemy himself; for when 
his fleet was defeated, as if aware that his power 
was no longer a match for that of the Hellenes, he 
hastily withdrew with the greater part of his army. 

LXXIV. “Such, then, was the issue of that battle, 
and clear proof was given thereby that the salvation 
of the Hellenes depended upon their ships. To that 
issue we contributed the three most serviceable ele- 
ments, namely, the largest number of ships, the 
shrewdest general, and the most unfaltering zeal. 
Of the four hundred! ships our quota was a little 
less than two-thirds. The commander was Themis- 
tocles, who more than any other was responsible for 
our fighting the battle in the strait, which most 
surely was our salvation; and on this account you 
yourselves honoured him above any stranger who 
ever visited you.2 And the zeal we displayed was 
that of utmost daring, for when there was no one to 
help us on land, since all the rest up to our very 
borders were already slaves, we resolved to abandon 
our city and sacrifice all our possessions; yet not even 
in that extremity to desert the common cause of the 
allies who remained, or by dispersing to render our- 
selves useless to them, but to embark on our ships 
and fight, and not to be angry because you failed to 
mAelovs TaY juiocéwy or with slight exaggeration as dAly 
éAdoocous Tay 5v0 polpay. 

2 See Hdt. vist. cxxiv.; Plut. V’hem. xvii. 3. 
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1 Suas: Hude inserts mpds before buas. 


1 cf. the taunt of Adimantus (Hdt. vir. lvii. 7), rept obde- 
ans @re marpldos vavuaxhoes, ‘* You will fight for a country 
that is no more,” and the famous answer of Themistocles 
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help us earlier. We therefore maintain that we on 
our part conferred upon you a benefit at least as 
great as we received; for whereas the population of 
the cities from which you brought aid was still un- 
disturbed and you could hope to possess-them in the 
future, and your motive was fear for yourselves rather 
than for us—at any rate you did not come near so 
long as we were still unharmed—we on our part, 
setting forth from a city that was no more,! and 
risking our lives in behalf of one whose future hung 
upon but a slender hope, bore our part in saving 
both you and ourselves. But if we had acted as 
others did, and through fear of losing our territory 
had gone over to the Persians earlier in the war, or 
afterwards had lacked the courage to embark on 
our ships, in the conviction that we were already 
ruined, it would from that moment have been use- 
less for you, with your inadequate fleet, to fight at 
sea, but the Persian’s plans would have moved on 
quietly just as he wished. 

LXXV. “Considering, then, Lacedaemonians, the 
zeal and sagacity of judgment which we displayed 
at that time, do we deserve to be regarded with this 
excessive jealousy by the Hellenes just on account 
of the empire we possess? And indeed we did not 
acquire this empire by force, but only after you had 
refused to continue to oppose what was left of the 
barbarian forces, and the allies came to us and of 
their own accord asked us to assume the leadership. 
It was under the compulsion of circumstances that 


(Hdt. vitr. xi. 8), ds ef wad méars Kal yi} wéC@v imrep elvoicr 
Zor’ dy Sinndorot vées cht wor memANpwmevat, ‘‘ We have a city 
and a country greater than yours as long as we have two 
hundred ships fully manned.” 
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mpoayayely avtiy és TOde, wadioTa pev vd 
déous, Emerta Kal Tyhs, VoTtepovy Kal w@pedias, 
Kat ovK aopares ett edoKer elvat, Tois TrodAOLS 
annxXOnuéuovs Kal TWev Kal 0n aTooTdvT@V 
KATETTPAMMEVOV, UUOY Te Huivy OVKETL OMOLwS 
firov, GAN vrortov Kal d:apdopwov dvTav, avév- 
tas Kivduvevewy (Kal yap av ai atooTdcels TpOS 
buds éyiyvovto) maov Sé averipOovoy ta Evp- 
pépovta TaV peyicT@v Tepl KiwdvvaV ed Ti- 
Pea Oar. 

LXXVI. “‘Yyels yodv, @ Aaxedatpoveol, Tas 
év TH Uerorrovyncw ores él TO Umiv @peAtpov 
Katactnodpevor éEnyeiobe: Kal ei ToTE vTo- 
peivaytes Std TavTds amnyecbe év TH Hyryemovia, 
@omep nels, ED lopwev pn av Hoocov vuas AVTTH- 
povs yevopuévous Tots Evupdyous Kal avayxacbév- 
Tas dv %) dpxew éeyxpaTas % adtovs Kivduveveu. 
ovTws ovd aueis Oavuactoy ovdéy TeTOLNKapmev 
ovd’ amo Tod avOpwretouv TpdToVv, eb apyynv TE 
Sidopévyy eSeEaueAa Kal ravTnv 2) aveluev 
bro! Tay peyictov wKxnOévtes, TEAS Kal Séous 
Kal wperias, ovd ad mp@Tot ToD TovovToOV UTap- 
Eaves, AAW aiel KaOecTO@Tos TOY Haoow vVTd TOD 
duvat@tépov KatelpyecOar, a&tot Te ama vope- 
Covtes elva Kal bpiv Soxodytes, méxypt 00 Ta 
Evudépovta DoyrSomevor TO SiKkaim Aoywo vodv 

1 Hude inserts tpiav before tay peylotoy, with van 
Herwerden and Weil. 
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_ we were driven at first to advance our empire to its 


present state, influenced chiefly by fear, then by 
honour also, and lastly by self-interest as well; and 
after we had once incurred the hatred of most of 
our allies, and several of them had already revolted 
and been reduced to subjection, and when you were 


no longer friendly as before but suspicious and at 
- variance with us, it no longer seemed safe to risk 


relaxing our hold. For all seceders would have gone 
over to you. And no man is to be blamed for making 


- the most of his advantages when it is a question of 


the gravest dangers. 

LXXVI. “ At any rate you, Lacedaemonians, in 
the exercise of your leadership over the Pelopon- 
nesian states regulate their polities according to 
your own advantage; and if in the Persian war 
you had held out to the end in the hegemony 


and had become unpopular in its exercise, as we 


_ did, you would certainly have become not less ob- 


noxious to the allies than we are, and would have 
been compelled either to rule them with a strong 
hand or yourselves to risk losing the hegemony. 
Thus there is nothing remarkable or inconsistent with 
human nature in what we also have done, just because 
we accepted an empire when it was offered us, and 
then, yielding to the strongest motives—honour, 
fear, and self-interest—declined to give it up. Nor, 
again, are we the first who have entered upon such a 
course, but it has ever been an established rule that 
the weaker is kept down by the stronger. And at 
the same time we thought we were worthy to rule, 
and used to be so regarded by you also, until you fell 
to calculating what your interests were and resorted, 


1 7.e. by setting up oligarchies in them, cf. ch, xix. 
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na 3 XN 
nv Te Tapa TO pn olecOas yphvar 1) yvoun 7} 
Suvdwes TH Sid THY apy Kal omwcody éhaccw- 
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” > \ cal > an / if: 
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1 These seem to have been disputes in matters of trade 
tried before federal courts elsewhere than in Athens ; whereas 
Tas Kploets refers to compulsory jurisdiction which Athens 
enforced upon her allies in her own courts. ’ 
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as you do now, to the plea of justice—which no one, 
when opportunity offered of securing something by 
main strength, ever yet put before force and ab- 
stained from taking advantage. And they are to be 
commended who, yielding to the instinct of human 
nature to rule over others, have been more observant 


_ of justice than they might have been, considering 


their power. At least, if others should seize our 


power, they would, we think, exhibit the best proof 


that we show some moderation ; but in our case the 


_ result of our very reasonableness is, perversely enough, 


obloquy rather than commendation. 
LXXVII."“ For although we are at a disadvantage 


in suits! with our allies arising out of commercial 


agreements, and although in our own courts in 
Athens, where we have established wuribunals, the 
same laws apply to us as to them, we are thought 
to insist too much upon our legal rights. And 


none of our allies observes why it is that those 


who hold dominion elsewhere, and are less mode- 
rate than we are toward their subjects, are not 
reproached on this account. It is because those 
who may use might have no need to appeal to right. 
But if ever our allies, accustomed as they are to 
associate with us on the basis of equality, come off 
second best in any matter, however trivial, contrary 
to their own notion that it cught to be otherwise, 
whether their discomfiture is due to a legal decision 
or to the exercise of our imperial power, instead of 
being grateful that they have not been deprived of 
what is of greater moment,’ they are more deeply 
offended because of their trifling inequality than if 
we had from the first put aside all legal restraints 


2 Namely, their equality before the law. 
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and had openly sought our own advantage. In that 
case even they would not be setting up the claim 
that the weaker should not have to yield to the 
stronger. Men, it seems, are more resentful of. in- 
justice than of violence ; for the former, they feel, is 
overreaching by an equal, whereas the latter is 
coercion by a superior. At any rate, they submitted 
to more grievous wrongs than these at the hands of 
the Persians, while our rule is hard to bear, as they 
_ think ; and no wonder, for the present yoke is always 
heavy to subjects. Certainly you, should you over- 
throw us and obtain supremacy, would soon lose the 
good will which you have gained through fear of us— 
if indeed you mean again to show such temper as you 
gave a glimpse of at that time when for a little while 
you had the hegemony against the Persian. For the 
institutions that prevail among you at home are in- 
compatible with those of other peoples, and, besides, 
each one of you when he goes abroad uses neither 
these nor those which the rest of Greece is accustomed 
to. 
LXXVIII. “Be slow, then, in your deliberations, 
for no slight matters are at stake; and do not, 
influenced by the opinions and accusations of others, 
burden yourselves needlessly with trouble of your 
own. Realise before you get into it how great are 
the chances of miscalculation in war. For when it 
is long drawn out, it is wont generally to resolve it- 
self into a mere matter of chance; and over chance 
both sides equally have no control, and what the 
outcome will be is unknown and precarious. Most 
men rush into war and proceed to blows first, 
although that ought to be the last resort, and then, 


1 ¢.9. the conduct of Pausanias described in ch. cxxx. 
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_ when they are in distress, at length have recourse to 
words. But since we ourselves are not as yet involved 
in any such error and see that you are not, we urge 
_ you, while wise counsels are still a matter of free 
choice to both of us, not to violate the treaty or 
transgress your oaths, but to let our differences be 
settled by arbitration according to the agreement. 
But if you refuse, we shall invoke as witnesses the 
gods by whom our oaths were sworn, and shall en- 
_ deavour to make reprisals on those who begin the war, 
following that path in which you have led the way.” 

LXXIX. Thus the Athenians spoke. And when 
the Lacedaemonians had heard the charges brought 
by the allies against the Athenians, and what the 
latter said in reply, they caused all others to with- 
draw and deliberated by themselves on the situation 
before them. And the opinions of the majority 
tended to the same conclusion, namely, that the _ 
Athenians were already guilty of injustice, and that 
they must go to war without delay. But Archidamus 
their king, a man reputed to be both sagacious and 
prudent, came forward and spoke as follows: 

LXXX. “ Ihave both myself, Lacedaemonians, had 
experience in my day of many wars, and I see men 
among you who are as old as I am; no one of them, 
therefore, is eager for war through lack of experience, 
as would be the case with most men, nor because 
he thinks it a good or a safe thing. And you 
would find that this war about which you are now 
deliberating is likely to prove no trifling matter, if 
one should reflect upon it soberly. For in a contest 
with the Peloponnesians or the neighbouring states 4 

1 By the Peloponnesians Thucydides means the Spartan 


alliance ; the neighbouring states would then be the Pelo- 
" ponnesian states not in the alliance, e.g. Argos. 
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1 4.e, it is military rather than naval; similar, too, in the 
matter of wealth, equipment, absence of foreign resources, 
tributary allies, etc, 
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our power is of the same type with theirs! and we can 
be upon them quickly at every point ; but when op- 
posed to men whose territory is far away, who besides 
are beyond all others experienced in seamanship and 
are best equipped in all other respects, with wealth 
both private and public, ships, horses, arms and a 
larger population than is to be found in any other single 
district in Hellas, who have, moreover, numerous 
allies subject to tribute—against such men why should 
we lightly take up arms? In what do we place our 
trust that we should attack them unprepared? In 
our ships? But there we are inferior; and if we 
train and make ourselves ready to encounter them, 
that will take time. In our wealth then? But in 
that respect we are still more deficient, neither having 
money in the treasury of the state nor finding it easy 
to raise money from our private resources by 
- taxation.? 

LXXXI. “ Perhaps some of us are emboldened by 
our superiority in hoplites and numbers, which enables 
us freely to invade and lay waste their territory. 
But there is other territory in plenty over which 
they hold sway, and they will import by sea what- 
ever they need. And if, on the other hand, we try 
to induce their allies to revolt, we shall have in 
addition to protect them with a fleet, since they are 
chiefly islanders. What then will be the character 
of the war we shall be waging? Unless we can 
either win the mastery on the sea or cut off the 
revenues by which they support their navy, we shall 
get the worst of it. And, if it comes to that, we 
can no longer even conclude an honourable peace, 


2 The poverty of the Peloponnesians is referred to by 


Pericles in ch. cxli. 3. The statement is true especially of 
the Spartans, but also of all the rest except the Corinthians. 
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especially if it is believed that we rather than they 
began the quarrel. For we assuredly must not be 
buoyed up by any such hope as that the war will 
soon be over if we but ravage their territory. I fear 
rather that we shall even bequeath it to our children, 
so improbable it is that the Athenians, high spirited 
as they are, will either make themselves vassals to 
their land, or, like novices, become panic-stricken at 
the war. 

LXXXII. “ Yet assuredly I do not advise you 
that you should blindly suffer them to injure our 
allies and allow their plotting to go undetected, but 
rather that you should adopt the following course : 
Do not take up arms yet, but send envoys to them 
and make complaints, without indicating too clearly 
whether we shall go to war or put up with their 
conduct ; also in the meantime, let us proceed with 
our own preparations, in the first place by winning 
allies to our side, Barbarians as well as Hellenes, in 
the hope of obtaining from some quarter or other 
additional resources in ships or money (for those who, 
like ourselves, are plotted against by the Athenians 
are not to be blamed if they procure their salvation 
by gaining the aid, not of Hellenes only, but even of 
Barbarians) ; and let us at the same time be developing 
our resources at home. And if they give any heed 
to our envoys, there could be nothing better; but if 
not, then, after the lapse of two or three years, we 
shall at length be better equipped to go against 
_ them, if we decide to do so. Or perhaps when they 
see our preparations, and that our words correspond 
thereto, they will be more inclined to yield, for they 
will both have their land still unravaged and their 
deliberations will concern goods that are still theirs 
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and as yet not ruined. For do not regard their land 
as anything but a hostage for us to hold, and a better 
hostage the better it is cultivated. You should there- 
fore spare it as long as possible, instead of making them 
desperate and thus having a more intractable foe to 
deal with. For if, without adequate preparation, 
egged on by the complaints of our allies, we shall 
ravage their territory, beware lest we adopt a course 
which might rather! result in disgrace and diffi- 
culties for the Peloponnesus. For complaints, in- 
deed, whether brought by states, or by individuals, 
may possibly be adjusted ; but when a whole con- 
federacy, for the sake of individual interests, under- 
takes a war of which no man can foresee the issue, 
it is not easy to end it with honour. 

LXXXITI. “And let no man think it pusillanimous 
that many states should hesitate to attack a single 
city. For they also have allies not less numerous 
than ours who pay tribute; and war is a matter not 
so much of arms as of money, for it is money alone 
that makes arms serviceable, especially when an inland 
opposes a maritime power. Let us therefore provide 
ourselves with money first, instead of being carried 
away prematurely by the eloquence of our allies; 
and, just as it is we who shall bear the greater part 
of the responsibility for the consequences, whether 
for good or evil, so let it be our task also calmly to 
get some forecast of them. 

LXXXIV. “And so be not ashamed of the slow- 
ness and dilatoriness for which they censure us most ; 
for speed in beginning may mean delay in ending, 
because you went into the war without preparation, 
and, moreover, in consequence of our policy we have 


1 7,e, than the opposite course. 
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1 The speaker uses e¥«oouov, rather than Bpadv employed 
by the critics of Sparta, to suggest the contrast with im- 
pulsiveness or undue haste. 
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ever inhabited a city at once free and of fairest 
fame. And, after all, this trait in us may well be in 
the truest sense intelligent self-control, for by 
-reason of it we alone do not become insolent in 
prosperity or succumb to adversity as much as others 
do; and when men try to goad us by praise into 
dangerous enterprises against our better judgment, 
we are not carried away by their flattery, or, if any- 
one goes so far as to attempt to provoke us to action 
by invective, we are none the more moved to com- 
pliance through vexation. Indeed, it is because of 
our orderly temper! that we are brave in war and 
wise in counsel—brave in war, because self-control is 
the chief element in self-respect, and respect of self, 
in turn, is the chief element in courage; and wise in 
counsel, because we are educated too rudely to 
despise the laws and with too much severity of 
discipline to disobey them, and not to be so ultra- 
clever in useless accomplishments? as to disparage 
our enemy's military preparations in brave words 
and then fail to go through with the business with 
corresponding deeds, but rather to consider that the 
designs of our neighbours are very much like our own 
and that what may befall from fortune® cannot be 
determined by speeches. But it is our way always 
to make our preparations by deeds, on the presump- 
tion that we go against opponents who are wise in 
counsel ; and we ought never to build our hopes on 
the chance that they are going to make mistakes, 
but on the belief that we ourselves are taking safe 
precautions. And we must not believe that man 
2 With a glance at the Athenians’ attention to culture, 
especially the art of elegant speech. 
3 of. the Corinthians’ charge, ch, lxix. 5, that the Spartans 
trusted to chance, 
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1 Hude deletes with Kriiger. 
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differs much from man,! but that he is best who is 
trained in the severest discipline. 

LXXXV. “These are the practices which our 
fathers bequeathed to us and we ourselves have 
maintained from the beginning to our profit; let us 
not abandon them, nor allow ourselves in a small 
portion of one day to be hurried into a decision which 
involves many lives, much money, many cities and a 
good name; but let us deliberate at our leisure. And 
this course is permitted to us more than to the sup- 
porters of the other view because of our strength. And 
send envoys to the Athenians to take up the question 
of Potidaea, and also to take up the matters wherein 
our allies claim that they are wronged. The chief 
reason for this is that they are ready? to submit to 
arbitration, and it is not lawful to proceed forthwith 

‘against one who offers arbitration as though against a 
wrong-doer. But ail the while prepare yourselves 
for the war. This decision will be best for yourselves 
and will inspire most fear in your foes.” 

Thus spoke Archidamus, and finally Sthenelaidas, 
one of the ephors at that time, came forward and 
addressed the Lacedaemonians as follows : 

LXXXVI. “The long speeches of the Athenians 
I cannot understand; for though they indulged in 
much praise of themselves, they nowhere denied that 
they are wronging our allies and the Peloponnesus. 
And yet, if they conducted themselves well against 
the Persians in former times but are now conducting 
themselves ill toward us, they deserve two-fold 
punishment, because they used to be good and have 

become bad. But we are the same now as we were 


1 ¢f. the Corinthians’ praise of Athenian superiority, ch. lxx, 
2 of. ch, Ixxviii. 4. 
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1 Hude deletes, after Fr. Miiller. 
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then, and if we are in our right minds, we shall not 
permit our allies to be wronged or even put off 
avenging their wrongs, since they cannot longer put 
off suffering them. Others, indeed, may have money 
in abundance and ships and horses,! but we have 
brave allies, and they must not be delivered over to 
the Athenians; nor must we seek redress by means 
of legal processes and words when it is not in word 
only that we ourselves are being injured, but we 
must avenge them speedily and with all our might. 
And let no man tell us that it befits us to deliberate 
‘when a wron® is being done us; nay, it befits rather 
those who intend to do us a wrong to deliberate a 
long time. Vote, therefore, Lacedaemonians, for the 
war as beseems the dignity of Sparta, and do not 
permit the Athenians to become too great; and let 
us not prove false to our allies, but let us with the 
favour of the gods go against the wrong-doer.” 
LXXXVII. When Sthenelaidas had thus spoken, 
he himself, since he was an ephor, put the vote to 
the assembly of the Lacedaemonians. Now in their 
voting they usually decide by shout and not by 
ballot, but Sthenelaidas said that he could not distin- 
guish which shout was the louder, and wishing to 
make the assembly more eager for war by a clear 
demonstration of their sentiment, he said: “ Who- 
ever of you, Lacedaemonians, thinks that the treaty 
has been broken and the Athenians are doing wrong, 
let him rise and go to yonder spot (pointing to a 
certain spot), and whoever thinks otherwise, to the 
other side.” Then they rose and divided, and those 
who thought the treaty had been broken were found 
to be in a large majority. Then they called in the 
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allies and told them that, in their opinion, the Athe- 
nians were doing wrong, but that they wished to 
summon the whole body of the allies! and put the 
vote to them, in order that they might all deliberate 
together and together undertake the war, if it should 
be so decided. And so the allies who were there 
went back home, having brought these matters to a 
settlement, and so did the Athenian envoys later, 
after they had finished the business on which they 
had come. 

This decision of the assembly, that the treaty had 
been broken, was made in the fourteenth year? from 
the beginning of the thirty years’ truce, which was 
made after the Euboean war. LXXXVIII. And 
the vote of the Lacedaemonians that the treaty had 
been broken and that they must go to war was 
determined, not so much by the influence of the 
speeches of their allies, as by fear of the Athenians, 
lest they become too powerful, seeing that the greater 
part of Hellas was already subject to them. 

LXXXIX. For it was in the following manner that 
the Athenians found themselves face to face with 
those circumstances in dealing with which they rose 
to greatness. When the Persians had retreated from 
Europe, defeated on both sea and land by the Hel- 
lenes,‘ and those of them who with their ships had 
taken refuge at Mycale had perished there, Leoty- 
chides, King of the Lacedaemonians, who was com- 
mander of the Hellenes at Mycale, went home with 
the allies from the Peloponnesus. But the Athe- 
nians, together with the allies from Ionia and the 

1 A general convocation of the allies ; at this time only’ 
part of them had been invited, according to ch. lxvii. See 


ch. cxix., where the plan is carried out. 2 445 B.C. 
2G Oi eran + At Salamis, Plataea, Mycale. 
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1 The contingents from the islands and the coast of Asia 
Minor, who, in consequence of the battle at Mycale and the 
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Hellespont,| who were already in revolt from the 
King, remained at their task and besieged Sestos, 
which was held by the Persians; and passing the 
winter there they took it, as it had been deserted by 
the Barbarians; and after that the contingents of 
the several cities sailed away from the Hellespont. 
But the Athenian people, when the Barbarians had 
departed from their territory, straightway began to 
fetch back their wives and their children and the 
remnant of their household goods from where they 
had placed them for safety,” and to rebuild the city 
and the walls; for of the encircling wall only small 
portions were left standing, and most of the houses 
were in ruins, only a few remaining in which the 
chief men of the Persians had themselves taken 
quarters. 

XC. But the Lacedaemonians, perceiving what 
was in prospect, came on an embassy, partly because 
they themselves would have preferred to see neither 
the Athenians nor anyone else have a wall, but more 
because their allies urged them on through appre- 
hension, not only of the size of the Athenian navy, 
which had hitherto not been large, but also of the 
daring they had shown in the Persian war. So they 
requested them not to rebuild their walls, but rather 
to join with them in razing the walls of whatsoever 
towns outside the Peloponnesus had them standing, 
giving no indication of their real purpose or of their 
suspicion with regard to the Athenians, but repre- 
senting that the Barbarian, if he should attack them 
again, would not have any stronghold to make his 


advance of the victors to Abydos, had been received into the 


Hellenic alliance. 
* Salamis, Aegina, and Troezen; ¢f, Hdt. vir, xli, 
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1 robs ev rH médet, Kriiger brackets, followed by Hude. 
Kat airovs. . . maidas also bracketed by Hude, as not read by 
Schol. 


* Hude adopts Shilleto’s conjecture atromray. 
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base of operations, as lately he had made Thebes; 
the Peloponnesus, they added, was large enough for 
all, both as a retreat and as a base of operations. To 
these proposals of the Lacedaemonians, the Athe- 
nians, by the advice of Themistocles, replied that 
they would send ambassadors to Sparta to discuss 
these matters, and so got rid of them without delay. 
Themistocles then proposed that they should send 
himself as speedily as possible to Lacedaemon ; that 
they should then choose other ambassadors in addi- 
tion, but, instead of sending them immediately, 
should wait until they should have raised the wall to 
such a height as was absolutely necessary for defence ; 
and that the whole population of the city, men, 
women, and children, should take part in the wall- 


building, sparing neither private nor public edifice 


that would in any way help to further the work, but 
demolishing them all. After he had given these 
instructions, and an intimation that, for the rest, he 
would himself look after matters at Sparta, he 
departed. And when he came to Lacedaemon he 
did not present himself to the magistrates, but kept 
putting it off and making excuses; and whenever 
any one of those in authority asked why he did not 
come before the people, he said that he was waiting 
for his colleagues, who had stayed behind on account 
of some urgent business; he expected them however 
to come soon, and wondered that they were not 
already there. 

XCI. And the Lacedaemonian magistrates were 
disposed to be content with this reply by reason 
of their friendship for Themistocles ; but when every- 
body who came from Athens declared quite positively 
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that the wall was going up and was already attaining 
height, they did not know how to discredit it. 
Themistocles, however, when he perceived this bade 
them not to be misled by reports, but rather to send 
some trustworthy men of their own number who 
would see for themselves and bring back a faithful 
report. They did so, and Themistocles sent word 
secretly to the Athenians to detain the envoys as 
covertly as possible and not to let them go until they 
themselves returned—for by this time his colleagues, 
Abronichus son of Lysicles and Aristides son of 
Lysimachus, had joined him, with the news that the 
wall was high enough—the reason for his precaution - 
being that he was afraid the Lacedaemonians, when 
they heard the truth, would then refuse to let them 
go. Accordingly the Athenians detained the envoys 
as they were directed, and Themistocles, appearing 
before the Lacedaemonians, at length told them 
frankly that the city was now walled and therefore 
in a position to protect its inhabitants, and that if 
the Lacedaemonians or their allies cared to negotiate 
any matter with them they must hereafter come to 
them with the understanding that they were dealing 
with men who were fully aware of what was for 
their own and the general interest. For when they 
thought it best to abandon their city and embark on 
their ships, they had resolved, said the ambassadors, 
upon this bold step without the advice of the Lace- 
daemonians, and again in all matters in which the 
Athenans took counsel with the Lacedaemonians 
they had shown themselves inferior to none in 
judgment. Accordingly in the present instance also 
it seemed to them best that their city should have 
a wall, and that this course would be of great 
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1 Hude reads é€xaotoyv with C. 


1 The remains of the walls now seen around the Peiraeus 
are not those of the Themistoclean walls, which were de- 
stroyed at the end of the Peloponnesian War, but of the 
walls built by Conon in 3938. A small part of these remains, 
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advantage both to themselves in particular, and to 
the whole body of the allies; for it was impossible 
for them, he added, to have equal or similar weight 
in the general councils of the alliance except on the 
basis of a military strength that was a match for 
theirs. Therefore, he concluded, the members ot 
the alliance should either dispense with their walls 
one and all, or regard this act of the Athenians as 
justified. 

XCII. On hearing this, the Lacedaemonians did not 
openly show any resentment against the Athenians ; 
for they had sent their embassy to Athens, not to 
stop the work, but to offer, as they professed, a sugges- 
tion in the common interest, and besides, they enter- 
tained at that time the most friendly feelings for the 
Athenians on account of their zeal in opposing the 
Persians; since, however, they had_ failed in their 
purpose, they were secretly vexed. So the envoys 
on either side returned home without making any 
formal complaint. 

XCIiI. It was in this manner that the Athenians 
got their wall built in so short a time, and even 
to-day the structure shows that it was put together 
in haste.! For the lower courses consist of all sorts 
of stones, in some cases not even hewn to fit but just 
as they were when the several workers brought | 
them, and many columns from grave monuments 
and stones wrought for other purposes were built in. 
For the circuit-wall of the city was extended in 


on the flat ground north of the Peiraeus toward the main- 
land, answers exactly to Thucydides’ description—being of 
solid stone.and over 25 feet thick—but most of the remains 
are of two outer faces of stone, the intermediate spaces filled 
in with rubble and earth. On Munychia there is no trace 
anywhere of a solid wall of the age of Themistocles, 
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1 The Peiraeus, here in widest sense, is the peninsula, the 
heart of which is the steep height of Munychia, from which 
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every direction, and on this account they laid hands 
upon everything alike in their haste. Themistocles, 
moreover, persuaded them also to finish the walls of 
the Peiraeus, a beginning of which had been made 
during the year in which he was archon of the Athe- 
nians ; for he considered that the Peiraeus with its 
three natural harbours! was a fine site to develop and 
that to have become’ a nation of seamen would be a 
great advantage to the Athenians themselves, with a 
view to their acquisition of power—indeed it was he 
who first dared declare that they must apply them- 
selves to the sea—and so he immediately took the 
first steps in this undertaking. And following his 
advice they built the wall round the Peiraeus of the 
thickness that may still be observed ; for two wagons 
carrying the stones could meet and vass each other. 
Inside, moreover, there was neither rubble nor 
mortar, but stones of large size hewn square were 
closely laid together, bound to one another on the 
outside with iron clamps and lead. But the wall 
was completed to only about half of the height he 
originally intended, for what he wished was to be 
able to repel the assaults of the enemy by the very 
height and thickness of the wall, and he thought 
that a few men, and these the least effective, would 
suffice to guard it, while all the rest might man the 
ships. For Themistocles devoted himself particularly 
to the navy, because, as it seems to me, he had 
observed that the approach of the King’s forces was 
easier by sea than by land; and he thought that the 
Peiraeus would prove more serviceable than the upper 
city, and often advised the Athenians, if ever they 


it stretches into the sea like an indented leaf, forming three 
natural basins—the Peiraeus, Zea, Munychia. 
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were hard pressed on land, to go down to the Pei- 
raeus, and resist all their opponents with their fleet. 
It was in this way, then, that the Athenians got 
their walls built, and came to be engaged upon their 
other fortifications, immediately after the withdrawal 
of the Persians. 

XCIV. Meanwhile Pausanias son of Cleombrotus 
was sent out from Lacedaemon in command of the 
Hellenes with twenty ships from Peloponnesus, 
accompanied by thirty Athenian ships and a multi- 
tude of other allies. They made also an expedition 
against Cyprus, subduing most of it, and afterwards, 
at the time of Pausanias’ leadership, besieged By- 
zantium, which the Persians then held, and took it. 

XCV. But, since he had already become head- 
strong,! the rest of the Hellenes became disaffected, 
especially the Ionians and all who had been recently 
emancipated from the King. So they waited upon 
the Athenians and begged them in the name of 
their kinship? to become their leaders, and to resist 
Pausaniasif he should attempt to coerce them.? The 
Athenians accepted their proposals and gave full 
attention to the matter with the determination to 
endure Pausanias’ conduct no longer and to settle 
all other matters as should seem best to them- 
selves. Meanwhile the Lacedaemonians recalled 
Pausanias in order to interrogate him about re- 
ports they were hearing, for much wrongdoing was 
charged against him by the Hellenes who came to 
Sparta, and his behaviour seemed an aping of des- 
potic power rather than the conduct of a general. 


IMS Clan (oro.6'¢) Ver 
2 As the mother city; cf. ch. il. (end), 
3 478 B.C. 
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And it so happened that he was cited before the 
court at the very time that the allies in vexation at 
him had gone over to the side of the Athenians, all 
except the soldiers from the Peloponnesus. And 
although, on his return to Lacedaemon, Pausanias 
was held to account for any personal wrongs he had 
committed against individuals, yet on the principal 
charges he was acquitted of misconduct; for he was 
accused most of all of treasonable relations with the 
Persians, and it seemed to be a very clear case. And 
they did not again send him out as commander, but 
Doreis, together with some others, with an incon- 
siderable force ; but the allies did not entrust these 
with the chief command. And they, being now 
aware of the situation, went back home; and the 
Lacedaemonians sent out no other commanders 
thereafter, fearing that any who went out might be 
corrupted, as they saw had happened in the case of 
Pausanias ; they also wanted to be rid of the Persian 
war, and thought that the Athenians were com- 
petent to take the leadership and were friendly to 
themselves at the time. 

XCVI. After the Athenians had succeeded in this 
way to the leadership over the allies, who freely 
chose them on account of their hatred of Pausanias, 
they assessed the amount of their contributions, both 
for the states which were to furnish money for the 
war against the Barbarians and for those which were 
to furnish ships, the avowed object being to avenge 
themselves for what they had suffered by ravaging 
the King’s territory. And it was then! that the 
Athenians first established the office of Hellenic 
treasurers, who received the tribute; for so the 


1 476 B.C. 
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contribution of money was termed. The amount 
of the tribute first assessed was four hundred and 
sixty talents, and the treasury of the allies was 
Delos, where the meetings were held in the temple. 
XCVII. Exercising then what was at first a leader- 
ship over allies who were autonomous and took part 
in the deliberations of common assemblies, the 
Athenians, in the interval between this war and the 
Persian, undertook, both in war and in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs, the enterprises now to be 
related, which were directed against the Barbarian, 
against their own allies when they attempted revolu- 
tion, and against such of the Peloponnesians as from 
time to time came into conflict with them in the 
course of each attempt. And I have made a 
digression to write of these matters for the reason 
that this period has been omittea by all my pre- 
decessors, who have confined their narratives either 
to Hellenic affairs before the Persian War or to the 
Persian War itself; and Hellanicus, the only one of 
these who has ever touched upon this period, has in 
his Attic History treated of it briefly, and with 
inaccuracy as regards his chronology. And at the 
same time the narrative of these events serves to 
explain how the empire of Athens was established. 
XCVIII. First, then, under the leadership of 
Cimon son of Miltiades, they took by siege Eion 
on the Strymon, which the Persians held, and en- 
slaved its inhabitants!; then they enslaved Scyros, 
the island in the Aegean inhabited by Dolopians, 
and colonised it themselves. And a war arose 
between them and the Carystians, the other Eu- 
boeans taking no part in it, and after a time terms _ 
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of capitulation were agreed upon. After this they 
waged war upon the Naxians,! who had revolted, 
and reduced them by siege. And this was the first 
allied city to be enslaved in violation of the estab- 
lished rule; but afterwards the others also were 
enslaved as it happened in each case. 

XCIX. Now while there were other causes of 
revolts, the principal ones were the failures in bring- 
ing in the tribute or their quota of ships and, in 
some cases, refusal of military service; for the 
Athenians exacted the tribute strictly and gave 
offence by applying coercive measures to any who 
were unaccustomed or unwilling to bear the hard- 
ships of service. And in some other respects, too, 
the Athenians were no longer equally agreeable as 
leaders ; they would not take part in expeditions on 
terms of equality, and they found it easy to reduce 
those who revolted. For all this the allies them- 
selves were responsible ; for most of them, on account 
of their aversion to military service, in order to 
avoid being away from home got themselves rated 
in sums of money instead of ships, which they should 
pay in as their proportionate contribution, and con- 
sequently the fleet of the Athenians was increased 
by the funds which they contributed, while they 
themselves, whenever they revolted, entered on the 
war without preparation and without experience. 

C. After this occurred at the river Eurymedon in 
Pamphylia the land-battle and sea-fight of the 
Athenians? and their allies against the Persians ; 
and the Athenians were victorious in both on the 


1 466 B.C. 
2 Wor this glorious victory of Cimon’s, whose date (466 B.C. ?) 
is not certain, cf. Diod. xi. 60; Plut. Cim. xii. 
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2 The Thasians had a gold mine at Skapte Hyle on the 


Thracian coast, from which they drew rich revenues ; cf. 
Hdt. vi. xlvi. f. 
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same day urfder the command of Cimon son of 
Miltiades, and they took and destroyed triremes of 
the Phoenicians to the number of two hundred all 
told. And some time afterwards it came to pass 
that the Thasians revolted from them,! a quarrel 
having arisen about the trading posts and the 
mine? on the opposite coast of Thrace, of which 
the Thasians enjoyed the profits. Thereupon the 
Athenians sailed with their fleet against Thasos, 
and, after winning a battle at sea, disembarked on 
the island. About the same time they sent to the 
river Strymon ten thousand colonists, consisting of 
Athenians and their allies, with a view to. colonising 
the place, then called Nine Ways, but now Am- 
phipolis; and though these colonists gained posses- 
sion of Nine Ways, which was inhabited by Edoni, 
yet when they advanced into the interior of Thrace 
_ they were destroyed at Drabescus in Edonia by the 
united forces of the Thracians, to whom the settle- 
_ ment of the place was a menace. 

CI. As for the Thasians, who had been defeated 
in battle and were now besieged, they appealed to 
the Lacedaemonians and urged them to come to 
their aid by invading Attica. This, unknown to the 
Athenians, they promised to do, and intended to 
keep their promise, but were prevented by the 
earthquake ® which occurred at the time * when both 
their Helots and the Perioeci of Thuria and Aethaea 
revolted and went to Ithome.® Most of the Helots 


3 Called ‘‘the great earthquake” in ch. cxxviii. 1. 

4 464 B.C. 

5 The Perioeci were the old inhabitants of the country, 
chiefly of Achaean stock, reduced to a condition of depen- 
dence, 2.e. were not citizens, though not state-slaves as the 


Helots were, 
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were the descendants of the early Messenians who 
had been enslaved of old,! and hence were all called 
Messenians. The Lacedaemonians, then, were in- 
volved in war with the rebels on Ithome; and so the 
Thasians, who were in the third year of the siege, 
came to terms with the Athenians, pulling down 
their walls and delivering over their ships, agreeing 
to pay forthwith whatever sum of money should be © 
required of them and to render tribute in future, and, 
finally, giving up both the mainland and the mine. 
CII. The Lacedaemonians, on the other hand, 
when their war with the rebels on Ithome proved a 
long affair, appealed to their allies in general and 
especially to the Athenians, who came with a con- 
siderable force under the command of Cimon. The 
principal reason why an appeal was made.to them 
was that they were reputed to be skilful in siege 
operations, whereas the long continuance of the siege 
showed their own deficiency in this respect; for other- 
wise they would have taken the place by assault. And 
it was in consequence of this expedition that a lack of 
harmony in the relations of the Lacedaemonians and 
the Athenians first became manifest. For the Lace- 
daemonians, when they failed to take the place by 
storm, fearing the audacity and the fickleness of 
the Athenians, whom they regarded, besides, as men 
of another race, thought that, if they remained, they 
might be persuaded by the rebels on Ithome to 
change sides; they therefore dismissed them, alone 
of the allies, without giving any indication of their 
suspicion, but merely saying that they had no further 
need of them. The Athenians, however, recognized 


1 Referring to the mythical time of the first Messenian 
war. 
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that they were not being sent away on thé more 
creditable ground, but because some suspicion had 
arisen; so because they felt indignant and _ con- 
sidered that they had not deserved such treatment 
at the hands of the Lacedaemonians, the instant 
they returned home they gave up the alliance which 
they had made with the Lacedaemonians against the 
Persians and became allies of their enemies, the 
Argives. And an alliance at the same time, on the 
same terms and confirmed by the same oaths, was 
concluded by both the Athenians and the Argives 
with the Thessalians. 

CIII. In the tenth year+ the rebels on Ithome 

found that they could hold out no longer and surren- 
dered to the Lacedaemonians on condition that they 
should leave the Peloponnesus under a truce and 
should never set foot in it again; and if any of them 
should be caught there, he was to be a slave of his 
captor. Moreover, before this time the Lacedae- 
monians also received a Pythian oracle, which bade 
them let go the suppliant of Ithomean Zeus. So 
the Messenians left the Peloponnesus, themselves 
and their children and wives; and the Athenians 
received them, in consequence of the enmity to the 
Lacedaemonians already existing, and settled them 
at Naupactus, which they happened to have lately 
taken from its possessors, the Ozolian Locrians. And 
the Megarians also entered into alliance with the 
Athenians, revolting from the Lacedaemonians be- 
cause the Corinthians were pressing them hard in 
a war about boundaries; and thus the Athenians 
secured Megara and Pegae,? and they built for the 
Megarians the long wall which runs from the city to 


2 Pegae was the Megarian harbour on the Corinthian gulf : 
Nisaea, a nearer one, on the Saronic gulf. 173 
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Nisaea and held it with a garrison of their own 
troops. And it was chiefly because of this act that 
the vehement hatred of the Corinthians for the 
Athenians first arose. 

CIV. Meanwhile Inaros, son of Psammetichus, a 
Libyan and king of the Libyans who are adjacent to 
Egypt, setting out from Mareia, the city just north 
of Pharos, caused the greater part of Egypt to revolt 
from King Artaxerxes,! and then, when he had 
made himself ruler, he called in the Athenians. 
And they left Cyprus,? where they happened to be 
on an expedition with two hundred ships of their 
own and of their allies, and went to Egypt, and 
when they had sailed up the Nile from the sea, 
finding themselves masters of the river and of two- 
thirds of Memphis, they proceeded to attack the 
third part, which is called the White Tortress. And 
in this fortress were some Persians and Medes who 
had taken refuge there, and such Egyptians as had 
not joined in the revolt. 

CV. The Athenians also made a descent with a 
fleet upon Halieis, where they had a battle with 
some Corinthians and Epidaurians, in which the 
Corinthians won. And afterwards the Athenians 
fought a sea-fight at Cecryphaleia with a Pelopon- 
nesian fleet, in which the Athenians won. After 
this war broke out between the Athenians and the 
Aeginetans, and a great sea-fight occurred between 
the Athenians and the Aeginetans off Aegina, in 
which the allies of both sides were present. This the 
Athenians won and having taken seventy Aeginetan 
ships they descended upon their territory and 
laid siege to the city, Leocrates son of Stroebus, 


1 460 B.c. 2 ef. ch. xciv. 2: 
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being in command. Thereupon the Peloponnesians, 
wishing to aid the Aeginetans, sent into Aegina 
three hundred hoplites, who had previously been 

assisting the Corinthians and Epidaurians. More- ~ 
over, the Corinthians occupied the heights of Gera- 
neia, and made a descent upon the territory of 
Megara in conjunction with their allies, thinking 
that the Athenians would be unable to aid the 
Megarians, since many of their troops were away in 
Aegina and in Egypt, or if they should attempt it 
that they would have to withdraw from Aegina. 
The Athenians, however, did not disturb the army 
besieging Aegina, but with such forces as were left 
in the city, consisting of the oldest and the youngest 1 
men, marched into Megara, the general in command 
being Myronides. An indecisive battle was fought 
with the Corinthians, whereupon they separated, each 
side thinking they had not got the worst of it in the 
action. And the Athenians, who had in fact got 
rather the better of it, when the Corinthians with- 
drew, set up a trophy; but the Corinthians, being 
reproached by the older men in their city, made 
their preparations and about twelve days later came 
back and set up for themselves a rival trophy, as 
though they had won. Hereupon the Athenians 
made a sally from Megara, slew those who were 
setting up the trophy, and joining battle with the 
rest defeated them. CVI. The vanquished party 
now retreated, and a not inconsiderable portion 
of them, being hard pressed, missed their way 
and rushed into a piece of land belonging to 


1 These performed military service only in extraordinary 
cases ; the former were between fifty and sixty, the latter 
under twenty years of age. 
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some private person, which was enclosed by a great 
ditch and had no exit. And when the Athenians 
perceived this, they shut them in by barring the 
entrance with hoplites, and stationing light-armed 
troops all round stoned all who had entered. And 
this was a great calamity to the Corinthians; the 
main body of their army, however, returned home: 
CVII. About this period! the Athenians began to 
build their long walls to the sea, one to Phalerum, 
the other to the Peiraeus. ~And the Phocians made 
an expedition against the land of the Dorians, the 
mother-country of the Lacedaemonians, namely the 
towns of Boeum, Citinium, and Erineum, one of 
which they captured; whereupon the Lacedae- 
monians, under the lead of Nicomedes son of Cleom- 
brotus, acting for King Pleistoanax son of Pausanias, 
who was still a minor, sent to the aid of the Dorians 
a force of fifteen hundred hoplites of their own and 
ten thousand of their allies, and after they had forced 
the Phocians to make terms and restore the city 
they began their return homeward. Now if they 
wished to take the sea-route and make their passage 
by way of the Crisaean Gulf, the Athenians were 
sure to take their fleet round the Peloponnesus and 
block their way; and to march over the Geranaean 
pass appeared to them hazardous, since the Athenians 
held Megara and Pegae. Besides, the Geranaean 
pass was not easy to traverse and was at all times 
guarded by the Athenians, and at this present time, 
as the Lacedaemonians perceived, they intended 
to block their way. So they decided to wait in 
Boeotia and consider how they might most safely 
cross over to the Peloponnesus. To this course they 
were partly influenced by some Athenians, who were 
1 457 B.C, 
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secretly inviting them into their country,in the hope 
of putting an end to the democracy and to the build- 
ing of the long walls. But the Athenians went out 
against the Lacedaemonians with their whole force 
and with one thousand Argives and contingents of 
the several allies, the whole body amounting to 
fourteen thousand men. And they undertook the 
expedition against them because they believed that 
they were at a loss how to get through, and partly 
too on a suspicion of a plot to overthrow the 
democracy. The forces of the Athenians were 
strengthened by some Thessalian cavalry, who came 
in accordance with the terms of the alliance, but 
they deserted to the Lacedaemonians in the course 
of the action. 

CVIII. The battle took place! at Tanagra in 
Boeotia, and in it the Lacedaemcnians and their 
allies were victorious, and there was much slaughter 
on both sides. The Lacedaemonians then entered 
the Megarian territory, cut down the trees, and went 
back home by way of Geraneia and the Isthmus. 
But on the sixty-second day after the battle, the 
Athenians, having made an expedition into Boeotia 
under Myronides, defeated the Boeotians at Oeno- 
phyta, got control of Boeotia and Phocis, pulled 
down, the walls of Tanagra, and took one hundred 
‘of the wealthiest men of the Opuntian Locrians as 
hostages. Meanwhile they completed their own long 
walls. After this the Aeginetans also capitulated to 
the Athenians, pulling down their walls, delivering 
up their ships, and agreeing to pay tribute in future.” 
And the Athenians under the command of Tolmides 
son of Tolmaeus, sailed round the Peloponnesus, 


1 456 B.C. 2 455 B.O. 
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burned the dock-yard! of the Lacedaemonians, took 
Chaleis, a city of the Corinthians, and making a de- 
scent upon the territory of the Sicyonians defeated 
them in battle. 

CIX. Meanwhile the Athenians and their allies 
stayed on in Egypt and the war took on many forms. 
At first the Athenians had the mastery in Egypt, and 
the King sent to Lacedaemon Megabazus a Persian 
with a supply of money, in order that the Lacedae- 
monians might be induced to invade Attica and the 
Athenians thus be drawn away from Egypt. But 
when he found that matters did not advance and the 
money was being spent in vain, Megabazus betook 
himself back to Asia with the money that was left, 
and Megabyzus son of Zopyrus,” a Persian, was des- 
patched with a large army. He marched thither by 
land, and defeated the Egyptians end their allies in 
battle, drove the Hellenes out of Memphis, and fin- 
ally shut them up in the island of Prosopitis, where 
he besieged them for a year and six months, then 
finally, by diverting the water into another course, 
drained the canal and left the ships high and dry, 
converting the greater part of the island into main- 
land; then he crossed over dry-shod and took the 
island. 

CX. Thus this undertaking of the Hellenes came 
to naught after a war of six years;* and but few out 
of many, making their way through Libya into 
Cyrene, escaped with their lives ; the most of them 
perished. And all Egypt again came under the 
King’s dominion, except Amyrtaeus, the king of the 

1 Gytheum, on the Laconian gulf. 


2 Hero of the capture of Babylon, Hdt. in. clx. 
3 Diodorus gives him with Artabazus 300,000 men (xi. 75) 


and 300 ships (xi. 77). 4 454 Boo. 
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ex Tov SdTAwY (of yap immis TOV BOecocarav 
eipyov), THY Sé TOALY OVN ElAOV, OVS AAO Tpov- 
YOpe avTois ovdev wv &vexa éaTpadTevoav, AXN 
ameyopnaav Tad ‘Opéotny éxovtes ArpaxTo.. 
\ \ a nq 
2 Meta 6€ tadta ot TOrAN® VoTtepov yirzoL 
mW) / aN \ a \ 2 Il al > 4 
nvatwy émt Tas vads Tas év nyais éruBavtes 
+) 8 > \ \ IL / / > 
(etyov avrot tas IInyas) mapémrevcav és 
LXuxvava Tlepixdéous tod BavOimmov otpary- 
a A deh 2 , 
yoovtos, Kat amoBavtes Luxvaviev Tos TpocMeEl- 
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marshes!; for the Persians were unable to capture 
him, both on account of the extent of the marsh and 
because the marsh people are the best fighters 
among the Egyptians. Inaros, however, the king of 
the Libyans, who had been the originator of the 
whole movement in Egypt, was taken by treachery 
and impaled. And when fifty triremes, which sailed 
to Egypt from Athens and the rest of the con- 
federacy to relieve the fleet there, put in at the 
Mendesian mouth of the Nile, quite unaware of what 
had happened, the infantry fell upon them from the 
shore and a Phoenician fleet from the sea and de- 
stroyed most of the ships, a small number only 
escaping. So ended the great expedition against 
Egypt of the Athenians and their allies. 

CXI. And now Orestes son of Echecratidas, king 
of the Thessalians, who was exiled from Thessaly, ° 
persuaded the Athenians to restore him. And they, 
taking along some Boeotians and Phocians who were 
allies, made an expedition against Pharsalus in 
Thessaly. And though they made themselves masters 
of the land, so far as this was possible without going far 
from their camp—for the Thessalian cavalry hemmed 
them in—they failed to capture the city and indeed 
none of the other objects of their expedition was 
attained, so they went back home again unsuccessful, 
having Orestes with them. 

Not long after this? one thousand Athenians, em- 
barking on the ships at Pegae, which was now in 
their possession,® sailed along the coast to Sicyon 
under the command of Pericles son of Xanthippus, 
and disembarking defeated in battle the Sicyonians 


Wejs Hat. sek) .3 Tex Ve 
2 454 B.C. Sr Cpmche cites: 
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Eavras waxy expatnoav. Kat evdvs mapana- 
Bovres “Axatovs Kab Sua evoavTes méEpay, Tis 
“Akapvavias és Oivadas eat patevoay Kal €7r0- 
AuopKour, ou pévToe el Nov ye, arn aTreX@Opnoav 
én olKou. ’ 

CXII. “Torepov dé ScvaderrovtT@v éréev TpL@v 
omovbal yirvovrat Tedorrovynators Kab "AOnvatous 
mevréters. Kal “EXAnviKod pev TONE MOU éoxov ot 
’A@Onvaior, és 6é Kurpov éoTpatevovTo pavot 
Siakoclas avVT@Y TE Kal TOV Evpudyov Kipeovos 
oTparnyoovTos. kal éEjxovta pev vies és At- 
yumrov amr avTav émevoay "Apuptatov peTa- 
TELTOVTOS TOD €v TOLS EAECL Bactréas, al 6 
adArnat Kitiov érodtdpxovyv. Kiuwvos 6€ ao- 
Oavovtos Kat pod yevomévov aTexopnoav amo 
Ketiov: Kat TEVTAVTES vmép Larapivos Tis €v 
Kirpo Doings Kal Kurpiou Kal Kireger € €vau- 
Maxnoay Kat érreCouaxnoay agar, wat YUKO AVTES . 
cep orepa. amrex@pno av émr’ olkou eal at €& Ai- 
yumTou ves Taw aveModoar per” ara. Aake- 
darpovior dé peTa TadTa Tov ‘iepov KaNoOvpevov 
TONELOV eaTPAaTEVaaY, Kal KpAaTHoaVTES TOU ev 
Aerdois (epov mapédoo av Aer pois: Kat avdus 
Dorepov "AOnvaior ATOX PNT aVT OV avT@V oTpa- 
TevoavTes Kal KparioavTes mapéedocav Poxedour. 

CXIII. Kat xpovou eryyevoptevov Mera TAUTA 
“AOnvaiou, Bowwréy TOV pevyovtoy eXOvT@Yv Op- 
Xopevov Kab Xapoverav Kat adn ara xeopta THS 
Bovorias, éaTpaTevoay éavT Ov pev XiACoes omni- 
TaUs, TOV O€ Evppaxeov @S éxaoToLs eT) Ta Xwpta 
TadTa Todéua ovta, Torpmidov tod Torpaiov 
atpatnyouvtos. Kat Xatpwverav €édovtes Kal 
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who came out against them. Immediately thereafter, 
taking along some Achaeans and sailing across the 
gulf, they made an expedition against Oeneadae in 
Acarnania and laid siege to it; but failing to take it 
they went back home. 

CXII. Three years afterwards! a truce was made 
between the Peloponnesians and Athenians, to last 
five years. And the Athenians did abstain from war- 
fare against Hellenes, but they made an expedition 
against Cyprus with two hundred ships of their own 
and of their allies, under the command of Cimon. 
Sixty of these ships sailed to Egypt on the summons 
of Amyrtaeus, the king in the marshes, while the 
others laid siege to Citium. But Cimon died and a 
famine arose, and so they withdrew from Citium ;? 
and on their way home, when off Salamis in Cyprus, 
they fought with the Phoenicians and Cilicians both 
by sea and on land. Gaining the victory in both 
battles they went back home, and with them returned 
the ships that had been in Egypt. After this the 
Lacedaemonians undertook the so-called sacred war, 
and getting possession of the temple at Delphi, de- 
livered it to the Delphians; and afterwards, when 
they had withdrawn, the Athenians made an expedi- 
tion, got possession of it, and delivered it again to 
the Phocians. 

CXIII. Some time after this? the Athenians under 
the command of Tolmides son of Tolmaeus, with one 
thousand hoplites of their own and the respective 
quotas of their allies, made an expedition against 
Orchomenus and Chaeroneia and some other places 
in Boeotia, which were in the possession of the Boeo- 
tian exiles and therefore hostile. And after taking 


1 451 B.o, 2 449 B.c. 3 447 B.C. 
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dpdparradicavtes ameX@povv pudaxny KaTAOTN- 
TAVTES. Topevowevous & avrois év Kopwveia 
émitiOevtat ot Te ék THS. Opxopevod puyddes 
Bowwtov Kal Aoxpot per aura Kab EvBoewv 
puydses wal OaoL Tis auras yvouns Hoav: Kal 
Max KPATHTAYTES TOUS ev d1épOevpav TOV "AOn- 
vaiwy, tous &€ favtas €haBov. KaL THY Bovwrtiav 
efédurrov ’AOnvaio: Tacav, oTovdas Toinodmevor 
ep’ & Tovs avdpas KopuobyTa. Kal ot pevyovtes 
Bowwor ov KatenOovtes Kal of adXot TavTES avTO- 
vomot TAAL éyévovTo. 

CXIV. Mera 8& tadta od roAXG VoTeEpov 
Evfo.a améotn ato “AOnvaiwv. Kal és avdtip 
diaBeBneoros 70n Tepuxdéous oTparid "AOnvatov 
HYVErOH avt@ OTe Méyapa abéornne kab IenXo- 
TOVYHGLOL yéRovow eo Bddrewv és thy Artixny 
Kal ot ppoupol "AOnvaier SuePOappevor eloly oro 
Meyapewp, TANV oot és Nioaav anepuyor" érra- 
yaryopevor dé Kopuvr8tous Kal LuKveavious Kab’ Eqre- 
Saupious & dméatnoay ot Meyapijs. 0 6é Tepexrijs 
mad KATA TAXOS | exouute TaD oTpaTiay ék TAS 
EvBotas. Kat eta todTo of Werorovynaios THs 
"Artixfs és “EXevotva cat Opidfe éoBarovtes 
eSywoav Wderotodvaxtos tod Ilavoaviov Baci- 
Néwos Aaxedatpoviorv rjyoupévouv, Kat TO mréov 
ovKETL mpoedOovres amtexapnoav ém oixov. Kal 
"AOnvaior mad és EvBoav SiaBavtes Tepu- 
Khéous oT parnyoovTos KareoTpeyarTo TATA, 
Kal THY ev adAXNV oporoyia KATETTHTAYTO, 
“EKotiasds 66 €Eouxloavtes avtol Typ ynv €xxov. 


1 445 BLO. 
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Chaeroneia and selling its inhabitants into slavery, 
they placed a garrison in it and departed. But 
while they were on the march they were attacked at 
Coronea by the Boeotian exiles from Orchomenus, to- 
gether with some Locrians and Euboean exiles and 
others who held the same political views, and were de- 
feated, some of the Athenians being slain and others 
taken alive. Accordingly the Athenians evacuated the 
whole of Boeotia, making a treaty upon the stipula- 
tion that they should receive back their prisoners. 
And so the Boeotian exiles were restored, and they 
as well as all the rest of the Boeotians again became 
autonomous. 

CXIV. Not long after this! Euboea revolted from 
Athens; and Pericles had just crossed over to the 
island with an Athenian army when word was brought 
to him that Megara had revolted, that the Peloponne- 
sians were about to invade Attica, and that all the 
Athenian garrison had been destroyed by the Mega- 
rians except such as had escaped to Nisaea. The 
Megarians had effected this revolt by bringing Corin- 
thians, Sicyonians and Epidaurians to their aid. So 
Pericles in haste brought his army back again from 
Euboea. After this the Peloponnesians, under the 
command of Pleistoanax son of Pausanias, king of the 
Lacedaemonians, advanced into Attica as far as Eleusis 
and Thria, ravaging the country; but without going 
further they returned home. Thereupon the Athen- 
ians again crossed over into Euboea under the com- 
mand of Pericles and subdued the whole of -it; 
the rest of the island they settled? by agreement, 
but expelled the Hestiaeans from their homes and 
themselves occupied their territory. 


2 Setting up democracies, ete. ¢f. C.I.A. iv. 27 a. 
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CXV.. "Avaxopnoavtes 8é am’ Evotas ov 
TONN@ UoTepov omovdas eTOLNTAVTO TOS Aaxe- 
Satpovious Kal TOUS Evppa ous TplakovTourels, 
atrooovtes Nicarav Kat Unyas kat TpocSiva Kai 
"Ayatiav: tatta yap eiyov “A@nvaior UedoTov- 
pnoiwv. 

“Kero 6é ere Laptors ral Manaiors TONE HOS 
éryéveTo mepl Tpejvns: Kat of Mirrnjovoe €Xac- 
covpevor TO Todgum Tap >AOnvatovs eA eves 
cateBoov hk Laplov. EvverredaBovto O€ cal é& 
avths Ths SXdpwouv avdpes ididtar, vewrepioar 
Bovropevo. THY TodtTetav.! TAEvoavTEs odV 


’"AOnvaior és Sdpwov vaval tercapaxovta Snpo- 


Kpatiay Katéotnoav Kal opnpovs édaBov Tav 
Lapiov TEVTHKOVTA pev maidas, toous 6€ avdpas, 
Kal katéGevto és Ajjpvor Kat ppoupay éyxata- 
AumrovTes dvexopnoay. Tov oé Lapiov 7) joav yap 
Tues ob ovY UTéueav, ANN Epuyov és Ty Irret- 
pov, EvvOéuevor Tov ev TH Tore Tois SUVATO- 
TaTOLS Kat HiacovOvy 7@ ‘Toraomov Evppayiav, 
os ele Lapdevs TOTE, émicovpous TE Evdrefavres 
és émtaxoatous déBycar t vo vuKra és THY dpov. 
Kal Tp@rov perv TO np éravértyaay wal éxpa- 
THOaY TOV mreioreo, émevra TOvS ounpous éx- 
Kréartes éx Arjpvov tos adtav anéornoar, 
Kal TOUS ppoupovs tovs “A@nvaiwy Kat tods 
dpxovras ot Roav twapa odiow é&édocay I1a- 
covdvy, émi Te MiAntov evOds mapeakevatovTo 
otpateverv. Evvaréotnocav 8 avtois cal Buv- 
CavTvo.. 


1 chy woAtrelay seems not to have been read by the Schol., 
and so is deleted by van Herwerden and Hude. 
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CXV. Withdrawing their troops from Euboea not 
long afterwards they made a truce with the Lacedae- 
monians and their allies which was to last for thirty 
years, restoring Nisaea, Pegae, Troezen, and Achaea ; 
for these were the places belonging to the Peloponne- 
sians which the Athenians then held. 

Six years later! a war arose between the Samians 
and the Milesians about the possession of Priene, 
and the Milesians, who were being worsted in the 
__ war, went to Athens and cried out against the Samians. 
They were seconded in their complaint by some 
private citizens from Samos itself who wished to 
revolutionize the government. So the Athenians 
sailed to Samos with forty ships and set up a de- 
mocracy, taking as hostages of the Samians fifty boys 
and as many men, whom they deposited in Lemnos ; 
then they withdrew from Samos, leaving a garrison 
behind. Some of the Samians, however, did not 
stay, but fled to the mainland, first making an alliance 
with the most influential men who remained in the 
city and with Pissuthnes son of Hystaspes, then 
satrap of Sardis; and collecting mercenary troops to 
the number of seven hundred they crossed over by 
night to Samos. First they attacked the popular 
party and got most of them into their power; then 
they secretly got their hostages out of Lemnos and 
revolted from Athens, handing over to Pissuthnes 
the Athenian officers and garrison that were on the 
island, and at once set about preparing an expedition 
against Miletus. And the Byzantines also joined in 


their revolt. 
1 440 B.C. 
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CXVI, “A@nvaior 6€ ws maOovto, TAEVTAVTES 
vavo tv eEjnovta, emt dou Tals eV éxxaideca 
Tov ve@v ouK evpycavto (€ruxov yap ai pev 
emt Kapias és TporKomny TOY Dowicoayv veav 
oixopevat, ai dé emi Xiov cal AéoBou TepLaryyen- 
Novaar Bonbeiv), Teco apaKovTa dé vavol Kal Téc- 
caper Mepexréous Sexatov avtou oT PAT HYOOVTOS 
évaupaxnoay pos Tpayig TH VATw Lapiov 
vavolv eRoopnKovta, w @v joa ai etkooe oTpaTia- 
TLOES (éruxor | dé al waoat amo Mirnrov TE- 
ovaat), Kat evixoy ’AOnvaior. botepov bé avtots 
éBonOncav éx tov AOnvdv vies Tecoapdxovta 
Kat Xlwv cat AecBiwy wévte Kal elkoot, Kal 
amoBavtes kal Kpatobdytes TO TEE@ eTroALOPKOUY 
Tpial Telyeot THY TOAW Kal éK Gardoons aa. 
Ilepuxrys Sé rAaBov éEjKovTa vavs aro TOV 
epoppove ay OXETO KATA TAXOS ért Kavyvou Kal 
Kapitas, eoaryenOévtav ore Poimocat ves em 
avtTovs TA€ovolw: wYEeTO yap Kal éx Ths Yapov 
mévte vavol XTnoayopas Kal addow etl Tas 
Dowwiccas. 

CXVII. Ev TOUT@ dé 06 Dad p00. éEaTtiwvaiws 
ex Novy TOlNa d4Levor adapKnT@ TO _OTpATOTES@ 
emremes ovTES TAS TE mpopudakidas vais brépBexpav 
Kal vavpax obyTes TAS dvTavaryopevas eviKnoay, 
Kal THS Oardoons THS Kal éavTous expatnoay 
myeepas mept téooapas kar déxa Kal écexopicavto 
Kal éfexouicavro a éBovhovto. EMovtos Oe 
Ilepsxréous mdduy tais vavol KatexrHnoOnoar. 
kal é« tav "AOnvav totepov mpoceBonOnoav 
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CXVI. But when the Athenians heard of this they 
sailed for Samos with sixty ships. Sixteen of these, 
however, they did not make use of on this enterprise, 
for these had already gone, some toward Caria to keep 


watch upon the Phoenician ships, others towards Chios 


and Lesbos to summon aid ; but with forty-four ships, 
under the command of Pericles and nine others,} 
they fought a sea-fight at the island of Tragia against 
seventy ships of the Samians, of which twenty were 
transport-ships, the whole fleet being on the way 
back from Miletus; and the Athenians were vic- 
torious. Later, having received a_ reinforcement 
from Athens of forty ships and from the Chians and 
Lesbians of twenty-five, they disembarked, and being 
superior to the Samians with their infantry proceeded 
to invest the city with three walls, at the same 
time blockading it by sea as well. But Pericles took 
sixty ships away from the blockading fleet and de- 
parted in haste towards Caunus in Caria, a report 
having come that a Phoenician fleet was sailing 


- against his forces; for Stesagoras and others had 


gone from Samos with five vessels to fetch the 
Phoenician ships. 

CXVII. Meanwhile the Samians suddenly made a 
sally and fell upon the Athenian naval station, which 
was unprotected bya stockade, destroying the guard- 
ships and defeating in a sea-fight the ships that 
put out against them. And for about fourteen days 
they were masters of the sea off their coast, bringing 
in and carrying out whatever they wished ; but when 
Pericles came they were again blockaded by sea. 
And afterwards a reinforcement came from Athens 

1 Sophocles was on the fleet, as one of the ten generals of 
the year. 
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TecoapaKovTa pev at pera Oovevdidou Kal “Ay- 
vovos Kab Popytovos UES, elxoot 8€ al pera 
Trnoréuov kal ’Avtixdéous, x O€ Xiou Kab 
AéaBov TpedKovTa. rat vavpaylay pév Twa 
Bpaxetav émoujcavTo of Yaptos, advvaror be 
OvTES aytioxew éferrodopen Ono av evat@ pnt 
Kab Tpooexopna av oponroyia, Tei os Te Kale- 
ovres Kal Opajpous Sévtes kab vais mapadovres 
Kal xXpywata Ta avarwbévta TAF LEVvoL Kata 
xpovous amrodobvat. EvvéBnoav 6é cal Budvteor 
woTEp Kal 7 por epov om jKooL Elva. 

CXVILI. Mera tadta 5é Hon yiverar ov 
TOANOS ETETLY _orepov Ta Tpoeipnuéva, Ta Te 
Kepxupaixa wat ra otedeatinad cal dca mpo- 
gacis todde Tod Todéuov KkatéoTyn. Tadta Sé 
Evuravta boca émpakav of “EXAnves mpds te 
addnrouvs Kal Tov BapBapov éyéveto év erect 
TEVTNKOVTA badtoTa peTakd THs Te RépEov ava- 
Xopireas Kal Ths apyns Tove Tou Trohémou: ép 
ois of “A@nvaior tHv Te apyiyv éyxpatectépay 
KaTeoTnoavTo Kab avTol éml péya éyopnoay 
Suva pens. ol dé Aaxedaipdvios aicOdpevor ovTE 
éx@dvov ef pny ert Bpaxy, hovxatov TE 70 7 NEOV 
Too Xpovov, OVTES jev ral 7 po TOU jn Taxels 
iévat és Tovs ToRépOUs, ap [t) dvayKatovrat, TO 
b¢ Tt Kab TONE [OLS oiKeloLs eFerpyouevot, mp on) 
”) ae Tov “A@nvaiwv capes ypeto Kal Tis 


17d dé tt, so MSS.: rére 8 &re is read by Hude, after 
Reiske (Dion. H, rére dé 71). 


1 Possibly the historian, as some have thought; others 
explain as the son of Melesias and opponent of Pericles ; 
still others as the poet from the deme of Acherdus. 
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of forty ships under the command of Thucydides,} 
Hagnon and Phormio, twenty under Tlepolemus and 
Anticles, and thirty from Chios and Lesbos. Now 
the Samians did indeed put up a sea-fight for a 
short time, but they were unable to hold out, and in 
the ninth month ? were reduced by siege and agreed 
to a capitulation, pulling down their walls, giving 
hostages, delivering over their ships, and consenting 
to pay back by instalments the money spent upon 
the siege. The Byzantines too came to terms, 
agreeing to be subjects as before. 

CXVIII. It was not many years? after this that 
the events already narrated occurred, namely the 
Coreyraean affair,t the Potidaean,® and all the other 
incidents ® that furnished an occasion for this war. 
And all these operations of the Hellenes, against one 
another and against the Barbarian, took place in the 
interval of about fifty years between the retreat of 
Xerxes and the beginning of this war.’ It was in 
this period that the Athenians established their rule 
more firmly and themselves advanced to great power. 
And the Lacedaemonians, though aware of their 
growing power, made no attempt to check it, except 
to a trifling extent, remaining indifferent the greater 
part of the time, since they had never been quick to 
go to war except under compulsion, and in this case 
were in some degree precluded from interference by 
wars of their own.§ But at last the power of the 
Athenians began clearly to exalt itself and they were 

2 439 B.C. 


3 Hardly four years, since the naval battle between the 
Coreyraeans and Corinthians seems to have occurred 435 B.C. 


4 Chs. xxiy-lv. 5 Chs. liv—Ixvi. 
6 The transactions in the Spartan assembly, chs, Ixvii- 
lxxxviil. % 479-432 B.C. 


8 The Helot rebellion, ch. ci. e¢ seq. 195 
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sapeNEnS avuTav HmTovTo. ToTE S€ OUKETL ava- 
oxeroy érrotobvTo, GAN emixetayred: eddxet elvat 
mdon Tpodupia Kai Kabatpetéa % toyds, tv dv- 
\ I 
vovTat, apapévoss 61 TOVSE TOV TONELOD. 
Adrtois ev odv tois Aaxedarmovio S:éyvaoto 
> 
Aervabat Te Tas oTovdas Kal Todvs ’AOnvaious 
adixeiv, Téurpavtes O€ és Aeddovds érnp@tev Tov 
Oedv ei ToAenodow dpetvov Ectat. Oo O€ avetrev 
avToOls, WS AéyeTAl, KATA KPATOS TrONEMOUEL ViKnV 
ésecOa, Kal adtos py EvdAAHpecPar Kai Tapa- 
KaXovpevos Kal akAnTOS. CXIX. Addis dé Tods 
Evpuudyous twapaxadécavtes Wihov éB8ovrovTo 
errayaryely eb Ypr Toeuety. Kal éXNovTay Tav 
re >’ \ n 16 ss / 
mpéoBewv aro THs Evppaxlas Kat Evyddov yevo- 
i vA »” * 4 > - 
pévns of te adXoL eitov A EBovAOVTO, KAaTHYO- 
an € / n ’ F \ x / 
podvtes ot TAEloUs TOV AOnvaiwr Kal TOV TONELOV 
a&vodytes yiryverOat, Kat of KopivOtor denbévtes 
pev Kal KaTd TodELS TpdTEepov ExdoTwv idia 
aote Wnhicacbar Tov TodEnov, SedioTes TeEpl TH 
/ n a 
Tlorevdaia un mpodiadOaph, mapovtes 5é Kal TOTE 
lal 4 
Kal TeXeuTatoe eTeAOovTes EXeyov TOLAOE. 
CXX. “Tovs péev Aaxedatpovious, @ davdpes 
Evppayor, ove av ett aitiacaipeda ws ov Kal 
> NS / »\ / / >’ \ 2 lal > 
avTol eyndiopévor TOV TOAEMOY Elot Kal Huds és 
a a / \ \ 
TovTo vov EvyHyayov. Yen yap Tovs Hyewovas 
Ta loua €& icov véwovtas Ta Kowa TpocKOTElD, 
@oTEp Kal év AXOLS EK TAVT@Y TPOTiMOVTAL. 
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laying hands upon their allies. Then the Lacedae- 
monians could bear it no longer, but determined 
that they must attack the Athenian power with all 
zeal and overthrow it, if they could, by undertaking 
this war. 

The Lacedaemonians themselves, then,! had de- 
cided that the treaty had been broken and that the 
Athenians were in the wrong, and sending to Delphi 
they asked the god if it would be advisable for 
them to go to war. The god answered them, as it is 
said, that if they warred with all their might, victory 
would be theirs, and said that he himself would help 
them, whether invoked or uninvoked. CXIX. But 
they wished to summon their allies again and put 
to them the question whether they should go to 
war. And when the envoys from the allies had 
come and an assembly was held, the others said 
what they wished, most of them coniplaining of the 
Athenians and demanding that the war should be 
entered upon, and especially the Corinthians. They 
had already, before the meeting, privately begged 
the allies city by city to vote for the war, fearing lest 
Potidaea would be destroyed before help came, and 
now, being also present at this meeting, they came 
forward last of all and spoke as follows : 

CXX. “Men of the allies, we can no longer com- 
plain of the Lacedaemonians that they have not both 
themselves voted for the war and also brought us to- 
gether for this object. And that is right; for it is 
the duty of leaders, while equitably considering 
their particular interests, to have special regard for 
the general weal, just as in other matters they are 


1 Resuming the narrative interrupted at the end of ch. 
Ixxxviii. 
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l ci navxaco: deleted by Hude, after Lehner. 
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honoured above all. Now those of us who have 
had dealings with the Athenians in the past do not 
need to be taught to be on our guard against them. 
But those who dwell more in the interior and away 
from any trade-route should be warned that, if they 
do not aid those who are on the seaboard, they will 
find it more difficult to bring the products of the 
land down to the sea and to get in return what the 
sea gives to the mainland; and that they should not 
be careless judges of what is said here, as though it 
were no concern of theirs, but should expect that, if 
they abandon the seacoast to its fate, the danger 
may possibly some day reach them, and that they 
are deliberating upon their own interests no less 
than upon ours. They ought not, therefore, to 
hesitate a moment to adopt war in place of peace. 
For though it is the part of men of discretion to 
remain tranquil should they not be wronged, it 
behooves brave men, when wronged, to go from 
peace to war, but when a favourable opportunity offers 
to abandon war and resume peace again, allowing 
themselves neither to be elated by success in war nor 
to be so enamoured of the quiet of peace as to sub- 
mit to wrong. For he who for the sake of his comfort 
shrinks from war is likely, should he remain tranquil, 
very speedily to forfeit the delights of ease which 
caused him to shrink ; and he who presumes upon his 
success in war has failed to reflect how treacherous is 
the confidence which elates him. For many enter- 
prises which were ill-planned have succeeded because 
the adversary has proved to be still worse advised, 
and yet more, which to all appearances were well 
advised, have turned out the opposite way and 
brought disgrace. For no one ever carries out a 
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1 Reiske’s correction for 8uo.a of the MSS. 


1 cf. 11. xiii. 4, where Pericles suggests a similar resource. 
The Delphic oracle favoured the Peloponnesians, according 
to ch. cxvill. 3. 
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_ plan with the same confidence with which he con- 
ceives it; on the contrary we form our fond schemes 
with a feeling of security, but when it comes to their 
execution, we are possessed by fear and fall short of 
success. 

CXXI. “And so nowin our own ease, it is because 
we are suffering wrongs and have ample grounds for 
complaint that we are stirring up this war, and as 
soon as we have avenged our wrongs upon the 
Athenians we will bring the war to an end when 
oceasion offers. And for many reasons we are likely 
to prevail: first, because we are superior in point of 
numbers and in military experience ; secondly, because 
we all with one accord obey the word of command ; 
and, thirdly, on the sea, where their strength lies, we 
shall be able to equip a fleet, not only with the 
means which we severally possess, but also with the 
funds stored up at Delphi and Olympia! For by 
contracting a loan we can use the inducement of 
higher pay to entice away from them their mercenary 
sailors ; for the forces of the Athenians are made up 
of hirelings rather than of their own citizens, where- 
as ours, whose strength lies more in the quality of 
the men than in the pay they get, would be less 
subject to such defection. And so, if we win a single 
victory at sea, in all probability they are defeated.? 
If, however, they should still hold out, we on our 
part shall have more time for practice in seaman- 
ship, and as soon as we have brought our skill to a 
parity with theirs, in courage, assuredly, we shall be 
superior. For the excellence that nature has given 
us cannot become theirs through instruction, whereas 


2 Through the mercenary sailors flocking to the Pelopon- 
nesian side for higher pay. 
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1 kadaipersy, which Hude adopts from C and G (ea cor7r.), 
against ka@aperéoy of the other MSS., is confirmed by the 
echo in Dio C, xiii. ll, 7d wey yap wernt oy 51a Bpaxéos Tots Toy 


voov ait@ mpooéXovart Kal rabatperdy meAEeTy Elva. 
2 Dobree’s correction for airy of nearly all MSS. 
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the advantage they have in skill can be acquired by us 
through practice. And as to the money wé need to 
accomplish all this, we shall provide it by contributions; 
or strange were it, if their allies should never fail to 
pay tribute to ensure their own slavery, but-we, to 
secure at once vengeance upon our enemies and safety 
for ourselves, shall prove anwilling to spend money, 
aye, and that we may not be robbed of that very 
wealth and withal have it used to our destruction. 

CXXII. “ But we have other ways also of waging 
war—inducing their allies to revolt, which is the 
best means of depriving them of the revenues in 
which their strength consists, the planting of forts in 
their territory, and all the other measures which one 
cannot now foresee. For war least of all conforms 
to fixed rules, but itself in most cases has to form 
its plans to suit the occasion as its own resources 
allow ; when, therefore, a man keeps his temper 
cool while dealing with war, he is more likely to be 
safe, while he who loses his temper over it! makes 
more blunders. 

« And let us reflect also that, if we individually 
were involved in a dispute about mere boundary-lines 
with an enemy who was no more than our equal, 
that might be borne; but as the case stands, the 
Athenians are quite a match for us all together, and 
still more powerful against us city by city. Hence, 
unless all of us together, every nation and town, with 
one accord resist them, they will easily overpower 
us because we shall be divided. And as to de- 
feat—even though this is terrible to hear, let it 


1 Or, reading airéy with the MSS., ‘‘makes blunders 
through his own fault as much as anything,” 7.e. ‘the man 
who loses his head has only himself to blame for his disasters.” 
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1 With C, the other MSS. have syiv. 


1 xarappdvnois is that proud and haughty spirit which pre- 
cedes and invites a fall. It seems impossible to reproduce in 
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be well understood that it brings nothing else than 
downright slavery. That such an outcome should 
even be spoken of as a possibility, or that so many 
cities might suffer ill at the hands of one, is a 
disgrace to the Peloponnesus. In such a case men 
would say of us, either that we deserved our fate, or 
that through cowardice we submitted to it, and that 
we were clearly degenerate sons of our fathers, who 
liberated Hellas, whereas we, so far from making 
this liberty secure, should be allowing a city to be 
established as a tyrant in our midst, though we claim 
the reputation of deposing the monarchs in single 
states. We know not how such a course can be ac- 
quitted of one of the three gravest errors, stupidity 
or cowardice, or carelessness. For I cannot suppose 
that, escaping those errors, you have reached that 
most fatal spirit of proud disdain! which has ruined 
so many men that it has taken on a new name, 
that of despicable folly. 

CXXIII. “ With regard, however, to what is past 
and done, what need is there to find fault at 
length, except in so far as that is profitable for what 
is present? But with a view to what shall be 
hereafter, we should devote every effort to the task 
in hand—for to win virtue ? by toils is our heritage 
—and make no change of custom because you 
now have a slight superiority in wealth and power ; 
for it is not right that attributes which have 
been won through poverty should be lost through 
prosperity. Nay, you should go into the war with 
confidence, and. for many reasons: the god has 
spoken through his oracle and promised that he 


English the assonance of the words karappévnois appoctyn. 
Thucydides was fond of paronomasia ; cf. ch. xxxiii. 4. 


2 Or, “‘ the rewards of virtue”—honour, renown. 205 
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1 So Hude, after Reiske (raira I, ravrd yp.ag); tadra 
ABCKGM. 
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himself will help you; all the rest of Hellas will join 
you in the struggle, partly through fear and partly 
through self-interest ; and, finally, you will not be 
the ones to break the treaty, inasmuch as the god, in 
bidding you go to war, considers it to have been 


_ transgressed already, but you will be going to the 


defence of a treaty that has been violated. For it 
is not those who fight in self-defence that break a 
treaty, but those who attack others unprovoked. 
CXXIV. “So then, since from every quarter a 
favourable opportunity offers itself to you to go to 
war, and since we recommend this course in the 
common interest—if it be true that identity of 
interest! is the surest policy for states and individuals 
to follow— make haste to succour the Potidaeans, who 
are Dorians and besieged by Ionians—the reverse of 
what used to be—and to recover the liberty of the 
rest ; since it will no longer do for us to wait, when 
some are already being injured, and others, if it shall 
become known that we have had a meeting and 
dare not defend ourselves, will soon suffer the same 
fate. On the contrary, men of the allies, recognize 
that we are now facing the inevitable, and at the 


same time that this proposal is for the best; and 


vote for the war, not fearing the immediate danger, 
but coveting the more enduring peace which will 
result from the war. For peace is more firmly 
established when it follows war, but to refuse to 
go to war from a desire for tranquillity is by no means 
so free from danger. And so, in the conviction that 
the state which has set itself up as a tyrant in Hellas 
is a menace to all alike, ruling over some already and 
1 Or, reading radra, ‘‘if it be most certain that this course 
(i.e. declaration of war) is advantageous for states as well as 

individuals,” 
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designing to rule over others, let us attack and reduce 
it, and henceforth dwell in security ourselves and set 
free those Hellenes who are already enslaved.” 

CXXYV. Thus spoke the Corinthians. And the 
Lacedaemonians when they had heard the opinions 
of all, put the vote in succession to all the allied 
states which were present, both great and small ; 
and the majority voted for war. But though the 
decision was made it was impossible for them to 
take up arms at once, as they were unprepared ; it 
was determined, however, that the several states 
should make the fitting preparations and that there 
should be no delay. Nevertheless, in providing them- 
selves with what was needed there was spent, not 
indeed a full year, but somewhat less, before they 
invaded Attica and took up the war openly. 

CXXVI. During this interval they kept sending 
embassies to the Athenians and making complaints, 
that they might have as good a pretext as possible 
for making war, in case the Athenians should refuse 
to consider them. And first the Lacedaemonian 
envoys bade the Athenians drive out the “curse of 
the goddess.” The curse was as follows: There 
was an Athenian in days of old named Cylon, a 
victor at Olympia, of noble birth and powerful ; and 
he had married a daughter of Theagenes, a Megarian, 
who was at that time tyrant of Megara. Now Cylon 
consulted the oracle at Delphi, and the god in 
answer told him to seize the Acropolis of Athens 
“at the greatest festival of Zeus.” So he obtained a 
force from Theagenes and, persuading his friends to 
help, when the Olympic festival in the Peloponnesus 
came on he seized the Acropolis with a view to 
making himself tyrant; for he thought that the 
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moAdol, éemitpewavtes Tois evvéa Apyovot THY 
guracnv te Kal TO Tay avToKpaTopat dvabetvat 
H av dpiota SwayryveoKkwow: TOTe O€ TA TOAAA 
TOV TOMTLK@Y Ob évvéa apyovTes empaccor. 
ot 6€ peta TOD Kidwvos rodopKovpevor PrAaVPos 
eiyov aitov te Kal UdaTos amopia. o mev ody 
Kvrwv ral 0 aderdos éxdidpacKovew: of 8 d&ddot 
as éméCovto Kai tives Kal améOvnoKov 1rd TOD 
Aypod, KaFifovow emt tov Bawov ixétar Tov év TH 


1 goddol: Hude adopts C. F. Hermann’s conjecture roAaAd, 
and, after Madvig, inserts ayva before @Juara. 


1 On this first attempt to establish a tyranny in Athens, 
see also Hdt. v. Ixxi.; Plut. Solon, xii. It was not a rising 
of the people against the nobles, but the attempt of an am- 
bitious man who aspired to royal power, supported only by a 
few friends and a body of Megarian soldiers. ‘To the mass 
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Olympic festival was not only the greatest festival 
of Zeus, but also in a manner was connected with 
him as having won an Olympic victory.' But 
whether the oracle meant the greatest festival in 
Attica or somewhere else he did not go on to con- 
sider, and the oracle did not make it clear. For, in 
fact, the Athenians also have a festival in honour of 
Zeus Meilichius, the Diasia, as it is called, a very 
great festival celebrated outside the city, whereat 
all the people offer sacrifices, many making offer- 
ings? peculiar to the country instead of victims. 
But Cylon, thinking that he was right in his opinion, 
made his attempt. And the Athenians, when they 
were aware of it, came in a body from the fields 
against them and sitting down before the Acropolis 
laid siege to it. But as time passed the Athenians 
grew weary of the siege and most of them went 
away, committing the task of guarding to the nine 
Archons, to whom they also gave full power to settle 
the whole matter as they might determine to be 
best; for at that time ? the nine Archons transacted 
most of the public business. But Cylon and those 
who were being besieged with him were in hard 
straits through lack of food and water. So Cylon 
and his brother escaped ; but the rest, when they 
were in great distress and some of them were even 
dying of hunger, sat down as suppliants at the 


of the people it seemed to portend subjection to Megara, so 
they flocked in to crush the movement, not, as Cylon hoped, 
to support it. 

2 A scholiast suggests cakes (réupara) made in the forms 
of animals. 

? i.e, before the legislation of Solon ; from that time the 
power of the Archons decreased, and was restricted chiefly 
to judicial functions. 
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ll dxporrddet. avactnaavtes dé avtods oi tev ’AOn- 
valov émiteTpappéevoe. THY PVAAKIV, @S EWPOV 
arobvyoKovtas év TO lep@, ep © pndev KaKov 
Tomoovol, amrayayovtes anéxtewav Kabefoue- 
yous 8€ tivas Kab érlt Trdv ceuvadv Dedy Tots 
Bopois ev TH mapddm ameypyjoayto. Kal amo 
TovTou évayels Kal aditTHptor THS Oeod exetvoi Te 

12 éxadobvtTo Kal TO yévos TO aT éxeivwv. ijAacAaY 
pev odv kal of “AOnvaio: tods évayeis TovTous, 
Hrace Se Kat Kreopévns 0 Aaxedatpovios to tepov 
peta “AOnvaiwv ctacrafovtwy, Tots te CavTas 
éXatvvovtes Kal TOV TEOVEOTWOV TA GOTH AVENOVTES 
é€éBadov: xatHdOov pévtor baTtepov, Kal TO yévos 
avtoy éte éotw ev TH TONE. 

CXXVII. Todto 8) 7d dyos of Aaxedarpovior 
éxérevov éravvery diOev Tots Oeots mp@tov Tipw- 
poovtes, eldotes dé Llepixréa tov BavOimmov 
TpoTeYOMEVOY AVT@ KaTa THY pHnTépa Kab vout- 
fovtes éxmecdvtos avtod pdov dv! adic mpo- 

2 ywpely Ta ard TOV AOnvalwv. ov pévToL TOTOd- 
Tov HAMLCoV Tadety dv avTOV TOUTO Saov SiaBodnv 
oloew avT@® wpos THY ToAW, ws Kal Sua THD 

3 éxeivov Euphopay TO pépos Eotat 0 TOAEMOS. OP 
1 Added by Stahl. 


1 Of Athena Polias. 
2 The sanctuary of the Eumenides, which lay between the 
Acropolis and the Areopagus. 
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altar! on the Acropolis. And the Athenians who 
had been charged with guarding them, when they 
saw them dying in the temple, caused them to arise 
on promise of doing them no harm, and leading 
them away put them to death; and some who in 
passing by took refuge at the altar of the Awful 
Goddesses? they dispatched even there. For this 
act both they and their descendants? were called 
accursed and sinners against the Goddess. Accord- 
ingly the accursed persons were driven out not only 
by the Athenians but also at a later time by Cleo- 
menes the Lacedaemonian, with the help of a 
faction of the Athenians, during a civil strife, when 
they drove out the living and disinterred and cast 
out the bones of the dead. Afterwards, however, 
they were restored, and their descendants are still 
in the city. 

CXXVII. It was this “curse” that the Lacedae- 
monians now bade the Athenians drive out, prin- 
cipally, as they pretended, to avenge the honour of 
the gods, but in fact because they knew that Pericles 
son of Xanthippus was implicated in the curse on 
his mother’s side,t and thinking that, if he were 
banished, they would find it easier to get from the 
Athenians the concessions they hoped for. They 
did not, however, so much expect that he would 
suffer banishment, as that they would discredit him 
with his fellow-citizens, who would feel that to some 
extent his misfortune® would be the cause of the 


3 Chiefly the Alcmaeonidae, whose head was Megacles, 
Archon at the time of Cylon’s attempt. 

+ Pericles was a descendant in the sixth generation from 
Megacles, his mother Agariste being niece of the Alemaeonid 
Cleisthenes (Hdt. vi. cxxxi.). 

5 As belonging to the accursed family. 
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2 SE fal ee \ Ny \ 
yap Suvat@tatos Tov Kal éEavTOoV Kal aywv THY 
fa) fal 4 
ToNLTelav nvavTiovTo TavTa Tots NaKedatpmovioss, 
x la iA 
Kal ovK ela UTelKe, GAN és TOY TOAEMOY WPA 
tovs “AOnvaious. 
CXXVIII. ’AvrexéXevov S€ Kal of >AOnvaior 
\ y \ > x , bla . od 
tovs Aaxedaipovious TO amd Tatvdpou ayos éXav- 
verv. of yap Naxedarpovior avactnoavtés ToTE 
> a € a a 80 > X it / £ 
éx Tov lepod Tov Ilocedavos amo Tarvapou 
tov Kit@tov ixétas atrayayovtes SvébOerpav: Ov 
aA \ AN / > a fA \ “ 
0 69 Kal ohiow avtois voutfovor Tov péeyav 
\ / > ig > f \ + \ 
cero ov yevécOar év Staptyn. éxéNevov Sé Kal TO 
an / BA > é > 4 > / \ 
THs Xanrkoikov ayos €Navvery avToUs: éyéveTo Oé 
Towvee. émrevoyn Llavoavias o Aaxedatmovios TO 
mp@Tov peTatremplels UO YraptiaTov aro THS 
> an n > € / \ a € ’ > lal 
apxns THs év “EXXnoTrovTw@ Kal KpiOeis UT ad’Tav 
amrenvOn pn adsxetv, Snmocia pev odeéte eEeTéu- 
n pay , Snuoota p fa 
O/ \ € 
Pon, idia dé adros tpinpn AaBov ‘Epsuovisa 
dvev Aaxedatmoviov adixveitat és ‘ENAnotTrovTon, 
TO poev AOY@ ert TOV MndiKdv ToAEKOV, TO SE 
épym Ta mpos Baciiéa mpdypwata mpaooey, 
@oTEp Kal TO TP@TOV éTexelpnoer, Epremevos THS 
‘EAAnvixhs apyfs.  evepyeciay 6& amo Todde 
mpatov és Baotléa KatéPeTo Kal Tod TavTos 
mMpdywatos apxnv éromoato. Bulavtiov yap 


1 Van Herwerden deletes, followed by Hude. 


1 of. ch. ci. 2. 
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war. For being the most powerful man of his time 
and the leader of the state, he was opposed to the 
Lacedaemonians in all things, and would not let 
the Athenians make concessions, but kept urging 
them on to the war. 

CXXVIII. The Athenians answered with the 
demand that the Lacedaemonians should drive out 
the curse of Taenarus. For the Lacedaemonians had 
on one occasion caused some suppliant Helots to leave 
their refuge in the temple of Poseidon at Taenarus, 
then had led them off and put them to death; and 
the Lacedaemonians believe that it was because 
of this sacrilege that the great earthquake! befell 
them at Sparta. And the Athenians also bade them 
drive out the curse of Athena of the Brazen House.? 
And this is the way it was incurred. After Pau- 
sanias the Lacedaemonian had been recalled by the 
Spartans, on the first occasion,? from his command 
on the Hellespont, and on trial had been acquitted 
of wrong-doing, he was never again sent out in a 
public capacity, but privately and on his own account 
he took a trireme of Hermione without authority of 
the Lacedaemonians and came to the Hellespont, 
to take part,as he pretended, in the Persian war, but 
in reality to carry on an intrigue with the Great King 
—an enterprise to which he had set his hand in the 
first instance also, his aim being to become master 
of all Hellas. He had namely first laid up for him- 
self with the King a store of gratitude in the follow- 
ing circumstances, and thus had begun the whole 
affair. When he was in that quarter before, after 


2 So called from her temple or shrine in the citadel at 
Sparta. Pausanias says (111. xvii. 2) both temple and statue 
were of bronze. STAT eB. Cum ey. Ch. XCV. os 
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an . \ \ / 
éLav Th TpoTépa Tapovota peta THv éx Kumpov 
a \ 2 
avaxepnow (eiyov 6 Mijdou avto Kat Bacrdews 
la) a. ee > 
mpoanKovtés tives Kat Evyyevels, ob Edhwoav ev 
avT@ TOTE) TOUTOUS ods éEXLaBev aToTéuTEr Bace- 
lal an na ‘i la 
Ned Kpiha Tov arov Evpydyov, TE 5€ oyo 
a \ 
amédpacav avtov. émpacce 5é Tadta peta Voy- 
/ nd lal 2 > / F / 
yUrXou Tov Epetpias, Orep em éTpe We TO TE BuCav- 
Tlov Kal Tos aixpanretous. emepurape Sé Kat 
2 \ \ 4 la > lal > 
émictoAnv tov LoyytXov pépovta avT@. éve- 
yéypamro 6€ TUde Ev AUTH, ws VaTEpoyv avnupEeOn: 
“ Tlavoavias 0 hyepov THs Sraptns Tovabe Té 
/ la i i, PS) Ne 7 
cot YapiferPar Bovropmevos atroTréutret Sopl EXwv, 
Kab yYOuNY TroLovmat, Eb Kal col doxel, Ovyatépa 
Te THY onv yhuar Kat cot YrdapTnv Te Kal THY 
arrnv “EXAdba brroyelptov Tovhoat. Suvatos dé 
S0x@ elvar TadTa Tpatat weTa TOD BovdAevopmevos. 
ei ody TL OE TOUT@Y apécKeEl, TéuTrEe AVOpa TLoTOV 
3 DsEN 6 / 8 > La \ N \ / 
emt Vahacoay ot ov TO NOLTTOY TOUS NOYOUS TroLN- 
/ » an \ hs AS I 
aopmea.” Ttocadta péev 7) ypadn édrjdov. 
CXXIX. BépEns S€ HoOn te TH erriatoAH Kal 
atootéAne. “AptaBafov tov Papvdxov én Oa- 
Ni a 
Aacoav Kal Kereves avTov TtHV Te AacKkvrtTLV 
catpateiav tapadkaBeiy MeyaBatny amaddd- 
A f lO 
Eavta, 0s mpotepov Hpxe, Kal mapa Tavoaviav 
3 A b] \ > , > n Kc 
és Buldvtiov ériotodny avtetretibe. avte as 
/ 5 / \ yt 10 > nq 
TaXLOTA OlaTremrat Kal THY oppayioa arrodetEat, 
Ae ey > lal y /~ fal 
Kal nv Tt avT@ Lavoavias TapayyéXXAyn Tept TOV 
c a / 
éavToD mTpaypaTov, mpdoceyv os apiota Kal 
f € 8é b a f A ? if 
2 TuaTOTATA. 0 O€ APlLKOMEVOS TA TE AAW ETTOiNTEV 
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the return of the Hellenic fleet from Cyprus, he 
had taken Byzantium, then in the possession of the 
Persians, and certain connections and kinsmen of 
the King were captured in the place when the city 
fell. These prisoners he sent back to the King 
without the knowledge of the allies in general, whom 
he gave to understand that they had escaped from 
him. And he was carrying on this intrigue in con- 
cert with Gongylus the Eretrian, the very man whom 
he had placed in charge of ‘Byzantium and the 
captives. And he also sent a letter by Gongylus 
to the King, in which the following was written, 
as was afterwards discovered : 

“ Pausanias, the Spartan commander, wishing to 
do you a favour, sends you back these men whom 
he took with the spear. And I make the proposal, 


if it seems good to you also, to marry your daughter 


and to make Sparta and the rest of Hellas subject to 
you. And I am able, I think, to accomplish these 
things with the help of your counsel. If any of 
these things pleases you, send a trusty man to the 
sea, and through him we shall in future confer.” 
So much the letter disclosed. 

CX XIX. Xerxes was pleased with the letter, and 
sent Artabazus son of Pharnaces to the sea, com- 
manding him to take over the satrapy of Dascylium, 
superseding Megabates, who was governor before ; 
and he charged him with a letter in reply to 
Pausanias, bidding him transmit it to him in By- 
zantium as quickly as possible and to show him 
the seal, and if Pausanias should give him any 
direction about the King’s affairs, to execute it with 
all care and fidelity. And he on his arrival did 


Che CMe XCIV.) Zo 
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@omep élpnto Kat hy émictoAny Svémeprev. 
aTeveyeypaTtTo dé Tade 

"Ode eyed Baovrevs ElépEns Iavoavia: Kai 
Tov avopav ous po mépav ardaons € éK Bufavriov 
érwoas KeigeTal ool evepyerta év TO Tmerépe 
olk@ és aiel avaypaTTos, Kab Tots Aéyous tots aro 
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OXXX, Tadra aBeov 0 Lavoavias ta yedp- 
pata, av Kal TpoTepoyv ev peydr@ a€vomats bd 
Tov “ErXdjvev da tHv Udtatardow ryepoviar, 
TONAM TOTE MAAXAOV HpTO Kal ovKEeTL edvVaTO éV 
TO KaSeoTOTL TpOT@ BLoTevev, AANA TKEUaS TE 
Mndixds évdvopevos ex tod Bufavtiou é&ne: Kal 
dua THs Opakns T OpeVvojLevov avtov Mijdot Kat 
A’yurttot edopupdpour, Tpamebay TE Tlepovany 
mapeTiOeTo Kab KaTexew Thy Sedvowav ovK edu- 
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CXXXI. Of 6€ Aaxedaiporiot aicOopevot TO 
Te Tp@Tov Ov avTa TADTA aveKddecay avTOY, Kab 
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other things as he was told and transmitted the 
letter. And this reply of the King ran as follows: 

“Thus saith King Xerxes to Pausanias: As touch- 
ing the men whom thou didst save for me out of 
Byzantium beyond the sea, a store of gratitude is 
laid up for thee, of record, in our house forever, and 
with thy words also I am pleased. And let neither 
night nor day stay thee to make thee remiss in 
performing aught of what thou dost promise me ; 
and let nothing hinder thee, either expense of gold 
and silver or number of troops, if there be need of 
their presence anywhere; but with Artabazus, a 
good man, whom I have sent to thee, transact with 
confidence my business and thine as shall be most 
honourable and best for both of us.” 

CXXX. When Pausanias received this letter, 
although even before this he had been held in high 
consideration by the Hellenes because he had led 
them at Plataea, he was then far more elated and 
could no longer bring himself to live in the usual 
manner of his people, but clad himself in Persian 
apparel whenever he went forth from Byzantium, 
and when he travelled through Thrace a body-guard 
of Medes and Egyptians attended him; he had his 
table served in Persian style, and indeed could not 
conceal his real purpose, but by such trifling acts 
showed plainly what greater designs he purposed in 
his heart to accomplish thereafter. And so he made 
himself difficult of access, and indulged in such a 
violent temper towards everybody that no one could 
come near him; and this was one of the chief 
reasons why the allies went over to the Athenians. 

CXXXI. Now it was just this conduct that had 
caused the Lacedaemonians in the first instance to 
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/ a a 
éreTpoTrevev), uToWias Sé TMoANAs Trapelye TH TE 


1 The oxvtrddAn was a staff used for writing dispatches. 
The Lacedaemonians had two round staves of one size, the 
one kept at Sparta, the other in possession of commanders 
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recall Pausanias, when they learned of it; and when 
this second time, on his sailing away in the ship of 
Hermione without their authority, it was evident 
that he was acting in the very same manner—when, 
after being forcibly dislodged from Byzantium by 
the Athenians, instead of returning to Sparta, he 
settled at Colonae in the Troad and was reported to 
the ephors to be intriguing with the Barbarians and 
tarrying there for no good purpose—then at length 
they held back no longer, but sent a herald with a 
skytale-dispatch,! in which they told him not to lag 
behind the herald, or the Spartans would declare 
war upon him. And he, wishing to avoid suspicion 
as far as possible, and confident that he could 
dispose of the charge by the use of money, returned 
the second time to Sparta. And at first he was 
thrown into prison by the ephors, who have the 
power to do this in the case of the king himself; 
then, having contrived after a time to get out, he 
offered himself for trial to any who might wish to 
examine into his case. 

CXXXII. There was, indeed, no clear proof in 
the possession of the Spartans, either his personal 
enemies or the state at large, on the strength of 
which they could with entire confidence proceed to 
punish a man who was of the royal family and held 
high office for the time being—for as cousin of 
Pleistarchus son of Leonidas, who was king and 
still a minor, he was acting as regent for him; but 
he, by his disregard of propriety, and particularly by 


abroad. A strip of paper was rolled slantwise round the staff 
and the dispatch written lengthwise on it ; when unrolled 
the dispatch was unintelligible, but rolled slantwise round 
the commander’s skytale it could be read. 
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1 A golden tripod set upon a three-headed bronze serpent 
(Hdt. rx. lxxxi.). The gold tripod was carried off by the 
Phocians in the Sacred War (Paus. x. xiii. 5), but the 
bronze pillar, eighteen feet high, of three intertwined snakes, 
was removed by the Emperor Constantine to Constantinople 
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his aping of the Barbarians, gave them much ground 
for suspecting that he did not want to remain an 
equal in the present order of things at Sparta. And 
they went back into his past and scrutinized all his 
other acts, to see if perchance he had in his mode 
of life departed from established customs, and they 
recalled especially that he had once presumed, on 
his own authority, to have inscribed on the tripod 
at Delphi,! which the Hellenes dedicated as first 
fruits of the spoils they had won from the Persians, 
the following elegiac couplet: 


“When as captain of the Hellenes he had 
destroyed the Persian host, Pausanias dedicated 
this memorial to Phoebus.” 2 


Now the Lacedaemonians had immediately chiselled 
off these verses and inscribed on the tripod by 
name all the cities which had had a part in over- 
throwing the Barbarians and had together set up 
this offering. The act of Pausanias, however, was 
felt at the time to have been a transgression, and 
now that he had got into this further trouble, it 
stood out more clearly than ever as having been 
but a prelude to his present designs. They were 
informed also that he was intriguing with the 
Helots; and it was even so, for he was promising 
them freedom and citizenship if they would join 
him in a revolt and help him accomplish his whole 
plan. But not even then, nor relying on certain 
Helots who had turned informers, did they think it 
best to take harsh measures against him; they 
and placed in the hippodrome, the modern Atmeidan, where 
it still is. It contains the names of thirty-one Greek states 
which took part in the Persian War. 
2 The distich was composed by Simonides, 
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abtov, Xp@mevol TH TpOTe OTEp eiwPacw é€s 
obas atrots, un Taxels elvas Trepl avdpos Lrap- 
Tidtov dvev avapdicBnTiTev Texunpiwv Bov- 
Nedoai Te aviKectov, Tpiv ye 62 avTois, ws 
Aéyerat, 6 péXdov Tas TerevTaias Pacihet 
émuctonas mpos “AptaBafov Komety, aviyp "Ap- 
vidos, Tasted ToTe @Y avTod Kal TLTTOTATOS 
éxeivo, envuTis ylyvetat, Seicas KaTa évOvpnoty 
Twa STL ovdels Tw TOV TPO éavTOD ayyéXwv 
madw adixeto, Kal Tapacnunvapmevos, wa, iv 
revo ths S0Ens 7) Kal éxelvds Te petaypdaryat 
aitnon, pr) emiyv@, Nee TAs éemtoToONds, év ais 
UmTovoncas TL TOLOUTOY TpoceTTETTaAOaL Kal av- 
TOV NUpev eyryeypapméevoy KTELVELW. 

CXXXIIT. Tore 8% of &popos SetEavtos avtov 
Ta Ypaumata paddov pev érictevoeav, avTHKOOL 
dé BovrAnOévtes Ett yevéoBar avtod Ilaveaviov re 
NéyorTos, amd TapacKkevhs tod avOpwmov émt 
Taivapov ixétov otxyouévov Kal oKnvacapévov 
Sutdhv suadpdywate KarvBynv, és hv tov 
épdpwov! évtos twas éxpue, cal Ilavoaviov os 
avrov €MOovtos Kal épwaTa@vtos tiv mpodacw Ths 
ixetelas HoOovtTo TdvTa cahas, aitiwpévov Tod 
avOpwrov Ta TE TEPL avTOD ypadévTa Kal TAAN 
anopaivovtos Kal’ éxactov, as ovdev mawToOTE 
avrov év tails mpos Baciréa Svaxoviats wapaBd- 
Rovto, TpoTyunOein Sé év tow Tols TOO’ TOV 


1 rev Te épdpwy in the MSS.; Poppo deletes re. 
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adhered to their usual method in dealing with men 
of their own class—not to be hasty, in the case of a 
Spartan, in adopting an irrevocable decision unless 
they had indisputable proofs. But at last, as it is 
said, the man who was to take to Artabazus 
Pausanias’ last letter to the King, a man of Argilus 
who had once been a favourite of his and had 
hitherto been most loyal to him, turned informer. 
For he took fright when he called to mind that no 
previous messenger had ever come back again ; and 
so, having made a counterfeit seal, in order that his 
act might not be discovered, in case he should be 
wrong in his suspicion or in case Pausanias should 
ask to make some alteration in the letter, he opened 
the letter and in fact found written therein, as he 
suspected he should find something of the sort to 
have been directed, an order for his own death. 
CXXXIII. At this point the ephors, when the 
man showed them the letter, were at last more 
nearly convinced, but they wished besides to hear 


with their own ears some word from Pausanias’ own 


lips; so in accordance with a prearranged plan the 
man went as a suppliant to Taenarus and put up 
there a hut divided by a partition. In the inner 
room of the hut he concealed some of the ephors, 
and when Pausanias visited him and asked the 
reason of his taking the position of a suppliant, they 
heard clearly everything that was said: they heard 
the man accuse Pausanias of having written the 
order about himself, reveal the other items of the 
plot in detail, and protest that, though he had never 
yet compromised Pausanias in his errands to the 
King, the special honour awarded him was no better 
than that which the common run of his servants 
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Qn , YA lel 
Stakovev amoGavely, KaKELVOU aUTa TE TAUTAa 
rn n / > 
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2A 2 / > \ , > a e ny 
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a a e V4 
did0vTos THs avactadcews Kal ak.ovvTos ws Ta- 
NY \ t 
xeaTa TopeverOat Kal un Ta Tpaccopeva StaKw- 
Avew. 
CXXXIV. ’Axovcavtes 5& axpiB@s Tote pev 
fol \ # > La > lol 
amHArOov of Epopor, BeBaiws dé Ady eidotes ev TH 
an / 7 >? x 
more THY EVAANWiY éeroLodYTO. AéyeTas 5 avTOV 
an € fal ew X 
pmérrovta EvrAdndOyoecOar ev TH 05@, Evos pmév 
an , 3 
Tov édpopwv TO Tpdcw@ToY mMpoatovTos ws Eide, 
Le] >4? 9 - + \ / b] an 
yvavar ép @ éxydpet, GrAov O€ vevpaTr adavet 
4 ae AX 4% % 
Xpnoamévov Kal OnrOoavTos EvvOla, TPOS TO Lepov 
THs Xadkwoixov yophoat Spouw Kal mpoxatadv- 
yelv: Av © éyyds TO Téwevos. Kal és olKnwa ov 
/ aA io lal € lal > / iA \ ‘2 / 
péya 0 Hv TOD iepod écedOwr, va pn UraiPpios 
/ 
TadaiTwpoin, novyatev. of 6€ TO TapaUTixa meV 
totépnoav Th SibEet, peta 5€ ToOOTO TOD TE olKN- 
\ ” > ~ AN \ / ow 
patos Tov dpopov adetdov Kal Tas Ovpas evdov 
dvTa THpHoaVTeEs avToV Kal amoNaBovTes Eco 
4 7 
aTr@Kodounoav, twpockabefopuevot te é&emodLop- 
n f a , 
Kknoav duu@. Kal wédrOVTOS avTOD amToWiyeW 
@omep elyev ev TO oixnuatl, aicOopevor e&d- 
yovow €k Tov lepov éTe Eutrvouy dvTa, Kal éEay- 
Gels améOave mapaxphwa. Kal avtoyv éuéAdrnoav 
\ 
pev és Tov Karddav, obmep Tovs Kaxovpyous, éc- 
1 é¢ Tod fepod deleted by Hude, after Kriiger. 


1 The temple would have been polluted if he had been 
allowed to die there. 
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received—to be put to death; and they heard 
Pausanias acknowledge these same things, urge the 
man not to be angry with him this time, offer him 
a guarantee that he might leave the temple in 
safety, and finally request him to go on his way 
with all speed and not frustrate the negotiations. 
CXXXIV. When the ephors had heard all the 
details they went back home for the present, but 
inasmuch as they now had certain knowledge, they 
were planning to make the arrest in the city. And 
the story goes that when Pausanias was about to be 
arrested in the street, he saw the face of one of the 
ephors as he was approaching and realised for what 
purpose he was coming, and that another ephor out 
of friendship warned him by giving a covert nod, 
_ whereupon he set off on a run for the temple of 
Athena of the Brazen House, and reached the refuge 
first, as the sacred precinct was near by. Entering 
then into a building of no great size belonging to 
the temple, that he might not suffer from exposure 
under the open sky, he kept quiet. For the 
moment then the ephors were distanced in their pur- 
suit, but afterwards they took the roof off the build- 
ing and, watching until he was inside and shutting off 
his retreat, walled up the doors; then they invested 
the place and starved him to death. And when he 
was about to expire, imprisoned as he was in the 
building,! they perceived his condition and brought 
him out of the temple still breathing ; but when he 
was brought out he died immediately. It was their 
first intention to cast him into the Caeadas,? where 
2 A cleft in the mountains not far from the city, probably 
near the modern Mistra, into which in early times prisoners, 
in later, corpses of criminals, were thrown; ¢f. Strabo, vim. 
Vac) > bausy lV, Xvill. 3 
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Badr: érecta &o€e mAnciov Tov Katopvgat. 
0 8& Beds o év Aerdois tov te Tadov tvarepov 
lal a e 
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a a 4 \ ¢ ” > a A \ 
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if c ey \ we ’ la 
tas dvo ws avtl Ilavcaviou avédecav. 
CXXXV. Of dé ’AOnvaio:, as Kat tod Geod 
a Pa 
diryos Kptvavtos, avtevétaéav Tots AMaxedatpoviors 
éNavve Avro. 
Tod dé undicpod tod Lavoaviov oi Aaxedat- 
y le , \ \ ? 7 
moveor Trpéa Bers Téurpavtes Tapa Tors "AOnvaious 
Euverrnti@vto Kal Tov Oeptotoxréa, Os NUpicKoV 
éx tov Ilavoaviou édéyxov, nEiovv Te Tois avTots 
s 90 Lh € \ / 4 \ 
KordbeaOar avtov. ot dé mecabévtes (ETUXE yap 
HoTpakiopéevos Kat éxov Siavtav pev év “Apyer, 
émiport@v dé Kal és THY adAAnV LleXorrovyncor) 
méutrovar peta THY Nakedarpoviwr éToiwov OvT@V 
Evvdidxew avdpas ois elpyto dyev Orou av 
TEPLTVUY WOLD. 
CXXXVI. ‘O 5€ QeusotoKrHs mpoatoOdpevos 
/ > / 2 t Xx > a 
ghevyet é€x IleNorrovyncov és Képxvpav, ay adtov 
? / / \ , Ui 
evepyéTns. dedsévar b€ hacKdvtor Kepxvpaiwv 


1 of. ch. Oxxville 1. 

2 evepyéerns, benefactor, a title of honour bestowed upon 
him, either because he took the part of the Coreyraeans in a 
dispute with Corinth (Plut. Them. xxiv), or because he had 
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they throw malefactors ; but afterwards they decided 
to bury him somewhere near the city. But the god 
at Delphi afterwards warned the Lacedaemonians by 
oracle to transfer him to the place where he died 
(and he now lies in the entrance to the precinct, 
as an inscription on some columus testifies), and that 
they should recompense Athena of the Brazen House 
with two bodies in place of one, since their act 
had brought a curse upon them. So they had two 
bronze statues made and dedicated them to Athena 
to be a substitute for Pausanias. 
:> CXXXV. Thus it was that the Athenians,! in re- 
sponse to the demand of the Lacedaemonians, 
ordered them to drive out the curse of Taenarus, 
seeing that the god also declared it to be a curse. 
But when Pausanias was thus convicted of treason- 
able dealings with Persia, the Lacedaemonians sent 
envoys to the Athenians and accused Themistocles 
also of complicity in the plot, in accordance with 
discoveries they had made in connection with their 
investigation about Pausanias; and they demanded 
that he be punished in the same way. The Athenians 
agreed, but as he happened to have been ostracised, 
and, though living in Argos, frequently visited other 
parts of the Peloponnesus also, they sent some men, 
accompanied by the Lacedaemonians (who were 
quite ready to join in the pursuit), with instructions 
to arrest him wherever they chanced to find him. 
CXXXVI. But Themistocles, forewarned, fled 
from the Peloponnesus to Corcyra, since he was a 
benefactor? of the Corcyraeans. As they, however, 
alleged that they were afraid to keep him and thus 
excused their absence (Schol.) in the Persian war (Hdt. vit. 
exv). Themistocles relied upon the right of asylum, which 


had doubtless been decreed him as evepyérns. 
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eye avTOV WaTE Aaxedarpoviors cal ’A@nvaiois 
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“Aduntou Snot Te Os éote Kal ovK aktot, et TL 
apa autos avreimrev avTo ‘AOnvaiov Seopeve, 
pevryovTa TYm@pela Bat. Kal yap av ut éxelvov 
TOANO aaGevertépov? € ev T@ mapovre KAKOS wa- 
axe, yevvatov oé elvau Tous omotous: aro Too 
icov Tipmmpetcbar. Kat apa avTos pev éxeiva 
Vpelas TuVds Kab OvK &s TO TOUAa o@lecOaL évar- 
TiwOnvat, éxetvov © adv, et éxdoin avrov (eimav 
vp ov Kal éf & Sw&KeTat), cwTypias av THS 
Wuyis aTootepioat. 

CXXXVIT. ‘O dé aKovaeas dviarnat TE avrov 
peta TOU éav Tod viéos (domep Kal éywov avtov? 
éxabelero, kal péyloTov Hv (KéTEevpa TOUTO) cal 
Uotepov ov TOAXR Tois te AaKkedatmoviors Kat 
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1 The reading of nearly all the better MSS.; Hude and 
many other recent editors adopt the correction of Graevianus 
ao bevearepos. 


2 Hude deletes, as not read by the Scholiast. 
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incur the enmity of the Lacedaemonians and 
Athenians, he was conveyed by them across to the 
mainland opposite. And being pursued by those 
who had been appointed to the task, according as 
they could learn the course he was taking, he was 
forced in some strait to take lodging with Admetus, 
king of the Molossians, who was not friendly to him. 
Admetus happened not to be at home, but Themis- 
tocles approached his wife as a suppliant and was 
instructed by her to take their child and seat 
himself on the hearth. And when Admetus re- 
turned after a short time, Themistocles declared 
who he was and urged that, if he had ever opposed 
any request Admetus had made to the Athenians, 
he ought not to take vengeance on him when a 
fugitive ; for in his present plight he might come to 
harm at the hands of a far weaker man than 
Admetus, whereas the noble thing to do was to 
take vengeance on fair terms upon equals. Besides, 
he added, he had opposed Admetus merely in the 
matter of a petition and not of his personal safety ; 
whereas Admetus, if he gave him up to his pursuers 
(telling who these were and what the charge against 
him), would deprive him of the salvation of his life. 
CXXXVII. Admetus, hearing this, raised him up, 
together with his own son, even as he still sat 
holding him, this being the most potent form of 
supplication. And when, not long afterwards, the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians came and made 
urgent demands for him, Admetus would not give 
him up, but, since he wished to go to the King, gave 
him an escort overland to Pydna on the other! 
sea, the capital of Alexander. There he found a 


1 The Aegean. 2 King of Macedonia. 
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merchant vessel putting off for Ionia, and going on 
board was driven by a storm to the station of the 
Athenian fleet which was blockading Naxos. Themis- 
tocles became afraid and told the captain who he 
was (for he was unknown to those on board) and 
why he was in flight, adding that if he did not 
save him he would tell the Athenians that he 
had been bribed to give him passage; their only 
chance for safety, he explained, was that no one 
be allowed to leave the ship until the voyage 
could be resumed, and he promised that if he com- 
plied with his request he would make a fitting 
return for the favour. The captain did as he was 
bidden, and after riding out the gale for a day and 
a night just outside the Athenian station, duly 
arrived at Ephesus. And Themistocles rewarded 
him handsomely with a gift of money (for he soon 
received from his friends in Athens and from Argos 
the funds which he had deposited for safekeeping) ; 
then proceeding into the interior with one of the 
Persians who dwelt on the coast, he sent on a letter 
to King Artaxerxes son of Xerxes, who had lately 
come to the throne. And the letter ran as follows: 
“1, Themistocles, am come to you, who of all Hel- 
lenes did your house most harm so long as your 
father assailed me and I was constrained to defend 
myself, but still greater good by far when, _ his 
retreat being in progress, I was in security and he 
in dire peril. And there is a kindness due to me 
(here he related the timely warning to retreat given 
at Salamis, and the failure of the Hellenic fleet to 
destroy the bridges at that time,’ which he falsely 

1 For Themistocles’ advice given to Xerxes to retreat before 
it was too late and his claim about the non-destruction of 
the bridges, ¢f. Hdt. vir. eviii—cx. ne 
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1 Or, as some take it, ‘‘ character.” cf. Plut. Them. xxviii 
7d ppdvnua kai Thy TérAuav avrod, the boldness of his spirit. 
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claimed to have been due to his own efforts), and 
now I am here, having it in my power to do you 
great good, being pursued by the Hellenes on 
account of my friendship to you; and my desire is 
to wait a year and then in person explain to you 
that for which I am come.” 

CXXXVIII. The King, it is said, marvelled at 
his purpose! and bade him do as he desired. And 
Themistocles, in the interval of his waiting, made 
himself acquainted, as far as he could, with the 
Persian language and with the customs of the 
country; but when the year was ended he came to 
the King and became more influential with him 
than any of the Hellenes ever had been before, both 
because of the reputation he already enjoyed and 
of the hope which he kept suggesting to him that 
he would make all Hellas subject to him, but 
most of all in consequence of the insight he mani- 
fested, of which he gave repeated proofs. For 
indeed Themistocles was a man who had most con- 
vincingly demonstrated the strength of his natural 
sagacity, and was in the very highest degree worthy 
of admiration in that respect. For by native in- 
sight, not reinforced by earlier or later study,’ he 
was beyond other men, with the briefest delibera- 
tion, both a shrewd judge of the immediate present 
and wise in forecasting what would happen in the 
most distant future. Moreover, he had the ability 
to expound to others the enterprises he had in 
hand, and on those which he had not yet essayed 
he could yet without fail pass competent judgment ; 
and he could most clearly foresee the issue for better 


2 i.e. without knowledge acquired either before or after 
the occasion for action had arisen. 
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or worse that lay in the still dim future. To sum 
up all in a word, by force of native sagacity and 
because of the brief preparation he required, he 
proved himself the ablest of all men instantly to 
hit upon the right expedient. 

He died a natural death, an illness taking him off, 
though some say that he put an end to his own life 
by poison! when he realised it to be impossible to 
fulfil his promises to the King. There is a monu- 
ment to him at Magnesia in Asia, in the market- 
place; for he was governor of this country, the 
King having given him, for bread, Magnesia, which 
brought in a revenue of fifty talents a year, for wine, 
Lampsacus, reputed to be the best wine country of 
all places at that time; and Myus for meat. But 
his bones, his relations say, were fetched home by 
his own command and buried in Attica unknown to 
the Athenians; for it was not lawful to bury him 
there, as he had been banished for treason. Such 
was the end of Pausanias the Lacedaemonian and of 
Themistocles the Athenian, the most distinguished 
of the Hellenes of their time. 

CXXXIX. The Lacedaemonians? then had on 


the occasion of their first embassy directed the 


Athenians, and received a counter demand from them, 
to take such measures about the expulsion of the 
aceursed. Later, however, they frequently repaired 
to Athens and bade them withdraw from Potidaea, 
and give Aegina its independence, and above all 
they declared in the plainest terms that they could 
avoid war only by rescinding the decree about the 


1 Wor the various accounts, see Cic. Bru/, xi. 43; Plut, 
Them. xxxi.; Diod. xi. 58; Ar. Hq. 83. 
2 Taking up the narrative from ch. cxxvi, 
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1 eiédecay deleted by Hude. 


1 See ch. lxvii. 4, and the references in Ar. Acharn. 520-3 
and 533 f. The date of the decree must have been near the 
outbreak of the war (432). 
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Megarians,! in which they were forbidden to use any 
of the ports in the Athenian empire or even the 
Athenian market. But the Athenians would pay no 
heed to their other demands and declined to rescind 
the decree, charging the Megarians with encroach- 
ment upon the sacred land and the border-land not 
marked by boundaries,? and also with harbouring 
runaway slaves. But at last a final embassy came 
from Lacedaemon, consisting of Ramphias, Mele- 
sippus, and Agesander, who said nothing of the 
demands they had hitherto been wont to make, 
but only this: “'The Lacedaemonians desire peace, 
and there will be peace if you give the Hellenes 
their independence.” Whereupon* the Athenians 
called an assembly and gave their citizens an oppor- 
tunity to express their opinions ; aud it was resolved 
to consider the whole question and then give their 
answer once for all. And many others came forward 
and spoke, in support of both sides of the question, 
some urging that war was necessary, others that the 
decree should not stand in the way of peace, but 
should be rescinded; and finally Pericles son of 
Xanthippus, the foremost man of the Athenians at 
that time, wielding greatest influence both in speech 
and in action, came forward and advised them as 
follows : 

CXL. “I hold, men of Athens, to the same judg- 
ment as always, that we must not yield to the Pelo- 
ponnesians, although I know that men are not as a 
rule moved by the same spirit when they are actually 
engaged in war as when they are being persuaded 
to undertake it, but change their judgments in 

2 The reference is, first, to the tillage of land dedicated to 


the Eleusinian goddesses ; second, to land still in dispute 
between Athens and Megara, and therefore unmarked. 
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accordance with events. And now also I see that 
I must give you the same or nearly the same advice 
as in the past, and I demand that those of you who 
are persuaded by what I shall say shall support 
the common decisions, even if we should in any way 
fail, or else, in case of success, claim no share 
in the good judgment shown. For it is just as 
possible for the course of events to move perversely 
as for the plans of men; and it is for that very 
reason that we commonly lay upon fortune the blame 
for whatever turns out contrary to our calculations. 
*““As for the Lacedaemonians, it was perfectly 
clear before that they were plotting against us, and 
it is now clearer than ever. For whereas it was 
expressly stipulated that we should submit our 
differences to arbitration, each side meanwhile 
keeping what it had, they have never yet asked for 
arbitration themselves nor do they accept it now 
when we make the offer. What they want is to 


redress their grievances by war rather than by 


discussion, and they are here dictating already and 
no longer expostulating. For they order us to raise 
the siege of Potidaea, restore the independence of 
Aegina, and rescind the Megarian decree ; and these 
men that are just come boldly proclaim that we must 
give all the Hellenes also their independence. But 
let no one of you think that we shall be going to 
war for a trifling matter, if we should refuse to 
rescind the Megarian decree—the thing they espe- 
cially insist upon, saying that there will be no war 
if it is rescinded—and do not let there remain 
in your minds any self-reproach that it was a 
small matter for which you went to war. For 
this trifling thing involves nothing less than the 
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1 4.e. by the superior navy of the Athenians. 
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vindication and proof of your political conviction. 
If you yield this point to them you will imme- 
diately be ordered to yield another and greater 
one, as having conceded this first point through 
fear; whereas by a downright refusal you will give 
them clearly to understand that they must be more 
disposed to deal with you on terms of equality. 
CXLI. So make up your minds, here and now, 
either to take their orders before any damage is 
done you, or, if we mean to go to war,—as to me 
at least seems best—do so with the determination 
not to yield on any pretext, great or small, and not 
to hold our possessions in fear. For it means en- 
slavement just the same when either the greatest or 
the least claim is imposed by equals upon their 
neighbours, not by an appeal to justice but by 
dictation. 

“ But as regards the war and the resources of 
each side, make up your minds, as you hear the 
particulars from me, that our position will be fully 
as powerful as theirs. For the Peloponnesians till 
their lands with their own hands; they have no 
wealth, either private or public; besides, they have 
had no experience in protracted or transmarine wars, 
because, owing to their poverty, they only wage brief 
campaigns separately against one another. Now 
people so poor cannot be manning ships or frequently 
sending out expeditions by land, since they would 
thus have to be away from their properties and at 
the same time would be drawing upon their own 
resources for their expenses, and, besides, are barred 
from the sea as well.! Again, it is accumulated 
wealth, and not taxes levied under stress, that 
sustains wars. Men, too, who till their own lands 
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are more ready to risk their lives in war than 
their property; for they have confident hope of 
surviving the perils, but no assurance that they will 
not use up their funds before the war ends, espe- 
cially if, as may well happen, the war is protracted 
beyond expectation. Indeed, although in a single 
battle the Peloponnesians and their allies are strong 
enough to withstand all the Hellenes, yet they are 
not strong enough to maintain a war against a 
military organisation which is so different from 
theirs, seeing that they have no single general 
assembly, and therefore cannot promptly put into 
effect any emergency measure; and as they all 
have an equal vote and are of different races they 
each strive to advance their own interests. In such 
circumstances it usually happens that nothing is 
accomplished. And indeed it could scarcely be 
otherwise, for what some of them want is the 
greatest possible vengeance upon a particular enemy, 
others the least possible damage to their own pro- 
perty. And when after many delays they do meet, 
they give but a scant portion of their time to the 
consideration of any matter of common concern, but 
the larger portion to their own individual interests. 
And each one thinks no harm will come from his 
own negligence, but that it is the business of some- 
body else to be provident on his behalf; and so, 
through all separately cherishing the same fancy, 
universal ruin comes unperceived upon the whole 
body. CXLII. And what is most important, they 
will be hampered by scarcity of money, seeing that 
providing it slowly they are subject to delays; but 
the opportunities of war wait for no man. 

“ Moreover, neither the planting of forts in our 
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territory! need cause us to be afraid, nor yet their 
navy. For as regards the first, it is.a difficult matter 
even in time of peace to construct here a city that 
will be a match for ours, to say nothing of doing 
this in a hostile country and at a time when we 
have fortifications quite as strong to oppose them. 
But suppose they do establish a fort ; although they 
might injure a part of our territory by making raids 
and receiving our deserters, yet that will not be 
sufficient to prevent us from sailing to their land and 
building forts there, or making reprisals with our 
fleet, wherein our strength lies. For we have gained 
more experience of operations on land from our 
career on the sea than they of naval operations 
from their career on land. As for their acquiring 
the art of seamanship, that is an advantage they 
will not easily secure; for even you, who began 
practising it immediately after the Persian war, 
have not yet brought it to perfection. How 
then could men do anything worth mention who 
are tillers of the soil and not seamen, especially 
since they will not even be permitted to practise, 
because we shall always be lying in wait for them 
with a large fleet? For if they had to cope with 
only a small fleet lying in wait, they might perhaps 
risk an engagement, in their ignorance getting 
courage from their mere numbers; but if their way 
is blocked by a large fleet, they will remain inactive, 
their skill will deteriorate through lack of practice, 
and that in itself will make them more timid. 
Seamanship, like any other skill, is a matter of art, 
and practice in it may not be left to odd times, as 
a by-work; on the contrary, no other pursuit may 
be carried on as a by-work to it. 
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1 The mercenaries drawn from the states of the Athenian 
confederacy ; no one of those who had taken part with the 
Peloponnesians would be allowed to return to his native city. 
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CXLIII. “Then again, if they should lay hands 
upon the money at Olympia or Delphi and try to 
entice away the mercenaries among our sailors by the 
inducement of higher pay, that indeed might be a 
dangerous matter if we were not a match for them, 
assuming that both citizens and our resident aliens 
have manned our ships. But as a matter of fact we 
are a match for them, and, what is of the highest 
importance, we have citizens for pilots, and our 
crews in general are more numerous and better than 
those of all the rest of Hellas. And no one of our 
mercenaries,! when it came to facing the risk, would 
elect to be exiled from his own land and, with a 
lesser hope of victory at the same time, fight on 
their side because of the offer of a few days’ high 
pay. 
“Such, as it seems to me at least, or approxi- 
mately such, is the situation as far as the Pelopon- 
nesians are concerned ; as regards our own, I believe 
we are free from the defects I have remarked upon 
in them, and that we have in other respects advan- 
tages which more than counterbalance theirs. If 
they march against our territory, we shall sail 
against theirs; and the devastation of a part of the 
Peloponnesus will be quite a different thing from 
that of the whole of Attica. For they will be 
unable to get other territory in its place without 
fighting, while we have an abundance of territory 
both in the islands and on the mainland. A great 
thing, in truth, is the control of the sea. Just 
consider: if we were islanders, who ‘would be more 
unassailable? So, even now, we must, as near as may 
be, imagine ourselves such and relinquish our land and 
houses, but keep watch over the sea and the city ; 
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1 éy deleted by Hude, after Dion. H. 
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and we must not give way to resentment against the 
Peloponnesians on account of our losses and risk a 
decisive battle with them, far superior in numbers 
as they are. If we win we shall have to fight them 
again in undiminished number, and if we fail, our 
allies, the source of our strength, are lost to us as 
well; for they will not keep quiet when we are no 
longer able to proceed in arms against them. And 
we must not make lament for the loss of houses and 
land, but for men; for these things do not procure 
us men, but men these. Indeed, had I thought 
that I should persuade you, I should have urged 
you to go forth and lay them waste yourselves, and 
thus show the Peloponnesians that you will not, for 
the sake of such things, yield them obedience. 
CXLIV. “ Many other considerations also lead me 
to hope that we shall prove superior, if you will 
consent not to attempt to extend your empire while 
you are at war and not to burden yourselves need- 
lessly with dangers of your own choosing; for I am 
more afraid of our own mistakes than of the enemy’s 
plans. But these matters will be explained to you 
on some later occasion! when we are actually at 
war; at the present time let us send the envoys 
back with this answer: As to the Megarians, that 
we will permit them to use our markets and 
harbours, if the Lacedaemonians on their part will 
cease passing laws for the expulsion of aliens so far 
as concerns us or our allies (for nothing in the treaty 
forbids either our action or theirs); as to the states 
in our confederacy, that we will give them their 
independence if they were independent when we 
made the treaty, and as soon as they on their part 


1 Gf. 11.) X11. 
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1 Deleted by Hude, following Schol. 
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grant the states in their alliance the right to exercise 
independence in a manner that conforms, not to the 
interest of the Lacedaemonians, but to the wishes of 
the individual states; and as to arbitration, that we 
are willing to submit to it in accordance with the 
treaty, and will not begin war, but will defend our- 
selves against those who do. This answer is just 
and at the same time consistent with the dignity of 
the city. But we must realise that war is inevitable, 
and that the more willing we show ourselves to 
accept it, the less eager will our enemies be to 
attack us, and also that it is from the greatest 
dangers that the greatest honours accrue to a state 
as well as to an individual. Our fathers, at any rate, 
withstood the Persians, although they had no such 
resources as ours, and abandoned even those which 
they possessed, and by their resolution more than by 
good fortune and with a courage greater than their 
strength beat back the Barbarian and advanced our 
fortunes to their present state. And we must not 
fall short of their example, but must defend our- 
selves against our enemies in every way, and must 
endeavour to hand down our empire undiminished 
to posterity.” 

CXLV. Such were the words of Pericles: and the 
Athenians, thinking that he was advising them for 
the best, voted as he directed, and answered the 
Lacedaemonians according to his bidding, both as 
regards the particulars as he set them forth and on 
the whole question, to the effect that they would do 
nothing upon dictation, but were ready in accord- 
ance with the treaty to have all complaints adjusted 
by arbitration on a fair and equal basis. So the 
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Lacedaemonian envoys went back home and there- 
after came on no further missions. 

CXLVI. These were the grounds of complaint 
and the causes of disagreement on both sides before 
the war, and they began to appear immediately 
after the affair of Epidamnus and Corcyra. Never- 
theless the two parties continued to have intercourse 
with one another during these recriminations and 
visited each other without heralds,! though not 
without suspicion ; for the events which were taking 
place constituted an actual annulment of the treaty 
and furnished an occasion for war. 


1 7.e, without the formalities which are indispensable after 
war is declared. 
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1 Hude’s correction for éerw kal dua of the MSS. Lipsius 
suggested exrm <xal dexdt@> Kal. 


1 The mode of reckoning customary in the time of Thucy- 
dides, and continued long afterwards. In such a scheme 
the summer included the spring and the winter the autumn : 
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I. Ar this point in my narrative begins the 
account of the actual warfare between the Athenians 
and the Peloponnesians and their respective allies. 
While it continued they ceased having communi- 
cation with one another except through heralds, and 
when once they were at war they waged it without 
intermission. The events of the war have been 
recorded in the order of their occurrence, summer 
by summer and winter by winter.! 

II. For fourteen years the thirty years’ truce 
which had been concluded after the capture of 
Euboea remained unbroken; but in the fifteenth 
year, when Chrysis was in the forty-eighth year 
of her priesthood ? at Argos, and Aenesias was ephor 
at Sparta, and Pythodorus had still four months to 
serve as archon at Athens, in the sixteenth month 
after the battle of Potidaea, at the opening of 
spring, some Thebans, a little more than three 
hundred in number, under the command of the 
Boeotarchs Pythangelus son of Phyleides and Diem- 
porus son of Onetoridas, about the first watch 
of the night entered under arms into Plataea, a 


the summer period was equal to about eight months, the 
winter to about four. 

2 The commencement of the war is fixed according to the 
forms of reckoning customary in the three most important 
Hellenic states. 
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town of Boeotia which was in alliance with Athens. 
They had been invited over by some Plataeans, 
Naucleides and his partisans, who opened the gates 
for them, intending, with a view to getting power 
into their hands, to destroy the citizens who were 
of the opposite party and make over the city to the 
Thebans. And they had conducted their intrigue 
through Eurymachus son of Leontiades, a man of 
great influence at Thebes. For, as Plataea was 
always at variance with them, the Thebans, fore- 
seeing that the war! was coming, wished to get 
possession of it while there was still peace and 
before the war had yet been openly declared. And 
so they found it easier to make their entry unob- 
served, because no watch had been set to guard the 
city. And when they had grounded their arms in 
the market-place, instead of following the advice of 
those who had invited them over, namely to set to 
work at once and enter the houses of their enemies, 
they determined rather to try conciliatory proclama- 
tions and to bring the city to an amicable agreement. 
The proclamation made by herald was that, if anyone 
wished to be an ally according to the hereditary 
usages of the whole body of the Boeotians, he 
should take his weapons and join them. For they 
thought that in this way the city would easily be 
induced to come over to their side. 

III. And the Plataeans, when they became aware 
that the Thebans were inside, and that the city 
had been taken by surprise, took fright, and, 
as it was night and they could not see, thinking 
that a far greater number had come in, they con- 
cluded to make terms, and, accepting the proposals 


1 4.e, the war between Athens and Sparta. 
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made to them, raised no disturbance, especially as 
the Thebans did no violence to anyone. But, as it 
happened, while they were negotiating the terms 
they perceived that the Thebans were few in 
number, and thought that by an attack they might 
easily overpower them; for it was not the wish of 
the majority of the Plataeans to withdraw from the 
Athenian alliance. So it was determined to make 
the attempt, and they began to collect together, 
reaching each other’s houses by digging through the 
party-walls that they might not be seen going 
through the streets, and they placed wagons 
without the draught-animals in the streets to serve 
as a barricade, and took other measures as each 
appeared likely to be advantageous in the present 
emergency. And when all was ready as far as they 
could make it so, waiting for the time of night just 
before dawn, they sallied from their houses against 
the Thebans, not wishing to attack them by day 
when they might be more courageous and would be 
on equal terms with them, but at night when they 
would be more timid and at a disadvantage, in com- 
parison with their own familiarity with the town. 
And so they fell upon them at once, and speedily 
came to close quarters. 

IV. The Thebans, when they found they had 
been deceived, drew themselves up in close ranks 
and sought to repel the assaults of the enemy 
wherever they fell upon them. And twice or three 
times they repulsed them; then when the Plataeans 
charged upon them with a great uproar, and at the 
same time the women and slaves on the house-tops, 
uttering screams and yells, kept pelting them with 
stones and tiles—a heavy rain too had come on 
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1 rod ph expedyew Hude deletes, after van Herwerden. 

2 «ad of MSS. after Aaddyres deleted by van Herwerden. 

3 So Hude with CG ; af rAnotoy Ovpac ABEFm,. Didot and 
Haase would transpose thus: rod relxous mAnotoy kad af Odpat. 
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during the night—they became panic-stricken and 
turned and fled through the city; and since most 
of them were unfamiliar with the thoroughfares by 
which they must save themselves amid the darkness 
and mud—for these things happened at the end of 
the month!—, whereas their pursuers knew full well 
how to prevent their escape, many of them conse- 
quently perished. One of the Plataeans, moreover, 
had closed the gates by which they had entered— 
the only gates which had been opened—using the 
spike of a javelin instead of a pin to fasten the bar, 
so that there was no longer a way out in that direc- 
tion either. And being, pursued up and down the 
city, some of them mounted the wall and threw 
themselves over, most of these perishing; others 
succeeded in getting out by an unguarded gate 
without being observed, cutting through the bar 
with an axe which a woman gave them—but not 
many, for they were soon discovered; and others 
got isolated in various parts of the city and were put 
to death. But the greater number, those who had 
kept more together than the others, rushed into a 
large building abutting upon? the wall whose doors 
happened to be open, thinking that the doors of the 
building were city-gates and that there was a pas- 
sage right through to the outside. And the 
Plataeans, seeing that they were cut off, began to 
deliberate whether they should set fire to the 
building and burn them up without more ado or 
what other disposition they should make of them. 


1 When there would be no moon. 

2 Or, as most MSS. read, ‘‘a large building . . . whose 
doors near by happened to be open”; with Didot and Haase, 
‘*a large building near the wall whose doors . . .” 
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1 Added by Bredow and Baumeister. 
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But finally these and the other Thebans who sur- 
vived and were wandering up and down the city 
came to an agreement with the Plataeans to 
surrender themselves and their arms, to be dealt 
with in any way the Plataeans wished. 

V. The Thebans in Plataea had fared thus; but 
the main body of the Thebans, who were to have 
come in full force while it was still night, on the 
chance that things might not go well with those 
who had entered the city, received while on the way 
news of what had happened and were now hastening 
to the rescue. Now Plataea is about eighty stadia 
distant from Thebes, and the rain that had come 
on during the night delayed their coming; for 
the river Asopus was running high and was not easy 
to cross. And so, marching in the rain and crossing 
the river with difficulty, they arrived too late, some 
of their men having already been slain and others 
taken captive alive. And when the Thebans learned 
what had happened, they began to plot against the 
Plataeans who were outside the city—there were, of 
course, men in the fields and household property, as 
the trouble had come unexpectedly in time of 
peace—for they desired to have such men as they 
could lay hands on as hostages for those within, in 
case any of them had chanced to be taken captive. 
Such then were their plans; but the Plataeans, 
while the Thebans were still deliberating, suspected 
that something of the sort would be done, and 
fearing for those outside sent out a herald to the 
Thebans, saying that they had done an impious 
thing in trying to seize their city in time of peace, 
and they bade them do no injury outside the walls; 
if they did, they on their part would put to death 
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the men whom they held captive, but if the Thebans 
withdrew from their territory they would restore 
the men to them. Now this is the account which 
the Thebans give, and they allege that the Plataeans 
confirmed their promise with an oath; the Plataeans 
do not admit that they promised to restore the men 
at once, but only that they would do so in case 
' they should come to an agreement after preliminary 
negotiations, and they deny that they swore to it. 
At any rate, the Thebans withdrew from their terri- 
tory without doing any injury; but the Plataeans, 
as soon as they had hastily fetched in their property 
from the country, straightway slew the men. And 
those who had been taken captive were one hundred 
and eighty in number, one of them being Eury- 
machus, with whom the traitors had negotiated. 

VI. When they had done this, they sent a mes- 
senger to Athens, gave back the dead under a 
truce to the Thebans, and settled the affairs of the 
city as seemed best to them in the emergency. 
The report of what had been done in Plataea was 
made to the Athenians promptly ; and they instantly 
apprehended all the Thebans who were in Attica 
and sent a herald to .Plataea, bidding him tell 
them to take no extreme measures regarding the 
Thebans whom they held captive until they them- 
selves should have taken counsel about them; for 
the news had not arrived that the men had been 
put to death. For the first messenger had set out at 
the time the Thebans were entering the city, the 
second immediately after their defeat and capture, 
and the Athenians knew nothing of later events. 
Consequently the Athenians sent their orders 
without knowing the facts; and the herald on his 
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1 ener dxOn diaxoolas Hude, with Herbst (érerdx6n o”). 


1 of. ch. Ixxviii. 3. 


2 Referring, in the one case, to the unsuccessful embassy 
of the Lacedaemonians to the King mentioned in ch. Ixvii.; 
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arrival found the men slain. After this the Athe- 
nians, marching to Plataea, brought in food and left 
a garrison,! taking away the least efficient of the 
men along with the women and children. 

VII. Now that the affair at Plataea had occurred 
and the treaty had been glaringly violated, the 
Athenians began preparing for war, and the Lace- 
daemonians and their allies also began; both sides 
were making ready to send embassies to the King 
and to the barbarians of any other land,? where 
either of them hoped to secure aid, and they were 
negotiating alliances with such cities as were outside 
of their own sphere of influence. The Lacedae- 
monians, on their part, gave orders to those in Italy 
and Sicily who had chosen their side* to build, in 
proportion to the size of their cities, other ships, in 
addition to those which were already in Pelopon- 
nesian ports, their hope being that their fleet would 
reach a grand total of five hundred ships, and to 
provide a stated sum of money; but as to other 
matters, they were instructed to remain inactive and 
to refuse their ports to Athenians if they came with 
more than a single ship, until these preparations 
had been completed. The Athenians, on the other 
hand, began to examine their existing list of allies 
and also sent embassies more particularly to the 
countries lying about the Peloponnesus—Corcyra, 
Cephallenia, Acarnania, and Zacynthus—perceiving 
that if they were sure of the friendship of these 


in the other, to the connection of the Athenians with the 
Odrysian court mentioned in chs. xxix. and Ixvii. 

3 Referring to the Dorian colonies in Italy and Sicily (¢/. 
mi, lxxxvi. 2), which, however, contributed no ships till 
712 B.c. (ef. VIII. xxvi. 1). 
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places they would be able to encircle the Pelo- 
ponnesus and subdue it. 

VIII. There was nothing paltry in the designs of 
either side; but both put their whole strength into 
the war, and not without reason, for men always 
lay hold with more spirit at the beginning, and at 
this time, in addition, the young men, who were 
numerous both in the Peloponnesus and in Athens, 
were unfamiliar enough with war to welcome it. 
All the rest of Hellas was in anxious suspense as its 
foremost cities came into conflict with each other. 
And many were the prophecies recited and many 
those which oracle-mongers chanted, both among 
the peoples who were about to go to war and in the 
Hellenic cities at large. Moreover, only a short 
time before this, Delos had been shaken, although it 
had not before been visited by an earthquake within 
the memory of the Hellenes.1_ This was said and 
believed to be ominous of coming events, and indeed 
every other incident of the sort which chanced to 
occur was carefully looked into. 

The general good-will, however, inclined decidedly 
to the side of the Lacedaemonians, especially since 
they proclaimed that they were liberating Hellas. 
Every person and every state was strongly purposed 
to assist them in every possible way, whether by 
word or by deed, and each man thought that 
wherever he could not himself be present, there the 
eause had suffered a check. ‘To such an extent were 
the majority of the Hellenes enraged against the 
Athenians, some wishing to be delivered from their 
sway, others fearful of falling under it. 

1 Probably an intentional contradiction of Hdt. vi. xeviii., 


where it is stated that an earthquake occurred shortly before 
the battle of Marathon, but none later. 
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1 Herbst deletes, followed by Hude. 
2 Before mAhy Cc gives maaa: ai KuxAddes, the other MSS. 
magat ai &Adat Kuerades. Deleted by Dobree. 
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IX. Such were the preparations and such the 
feelings with which the Hellenes went into the 
conflict. And the states which each side had as its 
allies when it entered the war were as follows. 
These were the allies of the Lacedaemonians: all 
the Peloponnesians south of the Isthmus with the 
exception of the Argives and Achaeans (these latter 
had friendly relations with both sides, and the 
Pellenians were the only Achaeans who at first took 
part in the war with the Lacedaemonians, though 
eventually all of them did), and outside of the Pelo- 
ponnesus the Megarians, Boeotians, Locrians, Pho- 
cians, Ambraciots, Leucadians, and Anactorians. 
Of these, the Corinthians, Megarians, Sicyonians, 
Pellenians, Eleans, Ambraciots, and Leucadians 
furnished ships, while cavalry was contributed by 
the Boeotians, Phocians, and Locrians, and infantry 
by the other states. These were the allies of the 
Lacedaemonians. Those of the Athenians were: 
the Chians, Lesbians, Plataeans, the Messenians of 
Naupactus, most of the Acarnanians, the Cor- 
cyraeans, the Zacynthians, and in addition the cities 
which were tributary in the following countries: 
the seaboard of Caria, the Dorians adjacent to the 
Carians, Ionia, the Hellespont, the districts on the 
coast of Thrace, and the islands which lie between 
the Peloponnesus and Crete toward the east, with 
the exception of Melos and Thera. Of these, the 
Chians, Lesbians, and Coreyraeans furnished ships, 
the rest infantry and money. Such were the allies 
of each side and the preparations they made for 
the war. 

X. Immediately after the affair at Plataea the 
Lacedaemonians sent word around to the various 
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states in the Peloponnesus and their confederacy 
outside the Peloponnesus to make ready such troops 
and supplies as it was appropriate they should have 
for a foreign expedition, their intention being to 
invade Attica. When everything was ready in the 
several states, two-thirds of the contingent of each 
state assembled at the appointed time at the 
Isthmus. And when the whole army was assembled, 
Archidamus, the king of the Lacedaemonians, who 
was to be the leader of this expedition, called 
together the generals of all the states as well as the 
chief officials and the most notable men, and 
exhorted them as follows: 

XI. “ Peloponnesians and allies, our fathers made 
many campaigns both in the Peloponnesus and 
beyond it, and the elder men also amongst us do 
not lack experience in warfare, yet never before 
have we taken the field with a greater armament 
than this; but though we were never more numerous 
and puissant, it is also a very powerful state we 
now go against. It is but right, therefore, that we 
neither should show ourselves worse men than our 
fathers nor wanting to our own fame. For all 
Hellas is stirred by this enterprise of ours, and 
fixes her gaze upon it, and being friendly to us on 
account of their hatred of the Athenians hopes 
that we shall succeed in carrying out our designs. 
Therefore, even if some of us may think that we 
are going against them with superior numbers and 
that in all likelihood the enemy will not risk a 
pitched battle with us, we must not on that account 
be a whit less carefully prepared when we advance, 
but rather must officer and soldier of every state for 
his own part be always expecting to encounter 
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1 otrw deleted by Hude, after Madvig. 
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some danger. For the events of war cannot be 
foreseen, and attacks are generally sudden and 
furious; and oftentimes a smaller force, made 
cautious by fear, overmatches a larger number that 
is caught unprepared because it despises the foe. 
One should, however, when campaigning in an 
enemy’s country always be bold in spirit, but in 
action cautious and therefore prepared. For thus 
men will be most valorous in attacking their oppo- 
nents and most secure against assault. 

“And we are going against a city which is not 
so powerless to defend itself as some may think, 
but is perfectly prepared in all respects; we have 
therefore every reason to expect them to risk a 
battle, if they have not already set out before we 
are yet there, at any rate when they see us in 
their territory laying it waste and destroying their 
property. For with all men, when they suffer an 
unwonted calamity, it is the sight set then and 
there before their eyes which makes them angry, 
and when they are angry they do not pause to think 
but rush into action. And the Athenians are even 
more likely than most men to act in this way, since 
they are more disposed to claim the right to rule 
over others and to attack and ravage their neigh- 
bours’ land than to see their own ravaged. Real- 
ising, then, how powerful is the city against which 
you are taking the field, and how great is the fame, 
for better or for worse, which you are about to win 
for your ancestors and for yourselves from the out- 
come, follow wherever your officers lead you, 
regarding good order and vigilance as all-important, 
and sharply giving heed to the word of command ; 
for this is the fairest as well as the safest thing—for 
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a great host to show itself subject to a single dis- 
cipline.” 

XII. With these words Archidamus dismissed the 
assembly. He then first sent Melesippus son of 
Diocritus, a Spartan, to Athens, in the hope that 
the Athenians, when they saw that the Lace- 
daemonians were already on the march, might be 
-somewhat more inclined to yield. But they did not 
allow him to enter the city, much less to appear 
before the assembly; for a motion of Pericles had 
already been carried not to admit herald or embassy 
after the Lacedaemonians had once taken the field. 
They accordingly dismissed him without hearing 
him, and ordered him to be beyond their borders 
that same day; and in future, they added, the Lace- 
daemonians must first withdraw to their own terri- 
tory before sending an embassy, if they had any 
communication to make. They also sent an escort 
along with Melesippus, in order to prevent his 
having communication with anyone. And when he 
arrived at the frontier and was about to leave his 
escort, he uttered these words before he went his 
way, “ This day will be the beginning of great evils 
for the Hellenes.”” When he came to the army, 
and Archidamus had learned that the Athenians 
would not as yet make any concession, then at 
length they broke camp and advanced into Athenian 
territory. And the Boeotians not only supplied 
their contingent! and the cavalry to serve with the 
Peloponnesians, but also went to Plataea with their 
remaining troops and proceeded to ravage the 
country. 

XIII. While the Peloponnesian forces were still 


1 4.e. two-thirds of their full appointment ; cf. ch. x. 2. 
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1 ray xpnudtwyv Ths mpocddov deleted by Hude, after van 


Herwerden. 
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collecting at the Isthmus and while they were on the 
march but had not yet invaded Attica, Pericles son 
of Xanthippus, who was one of the ten Athenian 
generals, when he realised that the invasion would be 
made, conceived a suspicion that perhaps Archi- 
damus, who happened to be a guest-friend of his, 
might pass by his fields and not lay them waste, doing 
this either on his own initiative, in the desire to do 
him a personal favour, or at the bidding of the Lace- 
daemonians with a view to creating a prejudice 
against him, just as it was on his account that they 
had called upon the Athenians to drive out the 
pollution.t So he announced to the Athenians in 
their assembly that while Archidamus was indeed a 
guest-friend of his, this relationship had certainly 
not been entered upon for the detriment of the 
state; and that in case the enemy might not lay 
waste his fields and houses like the rest, he now gave 
them up to be public property, and asked that no 
suspicion should arise against himself on that account. 
And he gave them the same advice as before? about 
the present situation: that they should prepare for 
the war, should bring in their property from the 
fields, and should not go out to meet the enemy in 
battle, but should come into the city and there act 
on the defensive; that they should equip their fleet, 
in which their strength lay, and keep a firm hand 
upon their allies, explaining that the Athenian power 
depended on revenue of money received from the 
allies, and that, as a general rule, victories in war 
were won by abundance of money as well as by wise 
policy. And he bade them be of good courage, as on 


UNC hs Te CKvAl” Ls 
2 of. 1. exliii. 
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1 jv of the MSS., after éddocovos, deleted by Abresch. 


1 About £120,000, or $583,200. The original amount at 
the institution of the Confederacy of Delos was 760 talents 
(1, xevi. 2). The figure here given is an average amount, 
because the assessment was revised every four years at the 
Panathenaea. 

These figures, and al! other equivalents of Greek financial 
statements, are purely conventional, inasmuch as the purchas- 
ing power of money was then very much greater than now. 

2 The ordinary revenue, apart from the tribute, consisted 
of customs duties, tax on sales, poll tax on resident aliens, 
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an average six hundred talents! of tribute were 
coming in yearly from the allies to the city, not 
counting the other sources? of revenue, and there 
were at this time still on hand in the Acropolis six 
thousand talents? of coined silver (the maximum 
amount had been nine thousand seven hundred 
talents, from which expenditures had been made for 
the construction of the Propylaea+ of the Acropolis 
and other buildings,® as well as for the operations at 
Potidaea). Besides, there was uncoined gold and 
silver in public and private dedications, and all the 
sacred vessels used in the processions and games, and 
the Persian spoils and other treasures of like nature, 
worth not less than five hundred talents.° And he 
estimated, besides, the large amount of treasure to 
be found in the other temples. All this would 
be available for their use, and, if they should be 
absolutely cut off from all other resources, they 
might use even the gold plates with which the 
statue of the goddess herself was overlaid.’ The 
statue, as he pointed out to them, contained forty 
talents’ weight of pure gold, and it was all re- 
movable. This treasure they might use for self- 
preservation, but they must replace as much as they 


rents of state property, especially the silver mines, court 
fees and fines. 

3 About £1,940,000, or $9,428,400. 

4 Completed about 432 B.c. 

> Such as the Parthenon, the Odeum, and the Telesterion 
at Hleusis (see Plut. Per. xiii.). 

8 About £100,000, or $486,000. 

7 The chryselephantine statue of Athena by Phidias in the 
Parthenon. 

8 According to Plut. Per. xxxi., Phidias, by the advice of 
Pericles, laid on the gold in such a way that it could all be 
removed and weighed. 
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took. As to their resources in money, then, he thus 
sought to encourage them; and as to heavy-armed 
infantry, he told them that there were thirteen 
thousand, not counting the sixteen thousand men 
who garrisoned the forts and manned the city walls. 
For this was the number engaged in garrison duty at 
first, when the enemy were invading Attica, and they 
were composed of the oldest and the youngest! 
citizens and of such metics as were heavily armed. 
For the length of the Phalerian wall was thirty-five 
stadia to the circuit-wall of the city, and the portion 
of the circuit-wall itself which was guarded was forty- 
three stadia (a portion being left unguarded, that be- 
tween the Long Wall and the Phalerian); and the 
Long Walls to the Peiraeus were forty stadia in extent, 
of which only the outside one was guarded ; and the 
whole circuit of the Peiraeus including Munichia 
was sixty stadia, half of it being under guard. The 
cavalry, Pericles pointed out, numbered twelve 
hundred, including mounted archers, the bow-men 
sixteen hundred, and the triremes that were sea- 
worthy three hundred. For these were the forces, 
and not less than these in each branch, which the 
Athenians had on hand when the first invasion of the 
Peloponnesians was impending and they found them- 
selves involved in the war. And Pericles used still 
other arguments, as was his wont, to prove that they 
would be victorious in the war. 

XIV. After the Athenians had heard his words 
they were won to his view, and they began to bring 
in from the fields their children and wives, and also 

1 The age limits were eighteen to sixty, those from 
eighteen to twenty (meplroAa) being called on only for gar- 
rison duty within the bounds of Attica. The age of full 
citizenship was twenty. 
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1 «* Feast of the Union,” celebrated on the sixteenth of the 
month Hecatombaeon, 
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their household furniture, pulling down even the 
woodwork of the houses themselves; but sheep 
and draught-animals they sent over to Euboea and 
the adjacent islands. And the removal was a hard 
thing for them to accept, because most of them 
had always been used to live in the country. 
XV. And this kind of life had been the character- 
istic of the Athenians, more than of any other Hel- 
lenes, from the very earliest times. For in the time 
of Cecrops and the earliest kings down to Theseus, 
Attica had been divided into separate towns, each 
with its town hall and magistrates, and so long as 
they had nothing to fear they did not come together 
to consult with the king, but separately administered 
their own affairs and took counsel for themselves. 
Sometimes they even made war uvon the king, as, 
for example, the Eleusinians with Eumolpus did upon 
Erechtheus. But when Theseus became king and 
proved himself a powerful as well as a prudent ruler, 
he not only re-organized the country in other respects, 
but abolished the councils and magistracies of the 
minor towns and brought all their inhabitants into 
union with what is now the city, establishing a single 
council and town hall, and compelled them, while con- 
tinuing to occupy each his own lands as before, to use 
Athens as the sole capital. This became a great city, 
since all were now paying their taxes to it, and was 
such when Theseus handed it down to his successors. 
And from his time even to this day the Athenians 
have celebrated at the public expense a festival 
called the Synoecia,! in honour of the goddess. 
Before this? what is now the Acropolis was the 


9 


2 7.e. before the Synoecismus, or union of Attica under 
Theseus. 
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1 Added by Cobet. Fe 
2 rf dwiexary deleted by Hude, after Torstrick. 


* were?xoy, in the MSS. before of *A@nvato:, deleted by 
Dreissen. 


1 It is taken for granted that these temples were ancient 
foundations. 
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city, together with the region at the foot of the 
Acropolis toward the south. And the proof of 
this is as follows: On the Acropolis itself are the 
sanctuaries! of the other gods as well as of Athena,? 
and the sanctuaries which are outside the Acro- 
polis are situated more in that quarter of the city, 
namely those of Olympian Zeus, of Pythian Apollo, 
of Earth, and of Dionysus in Limnae, in whose 
honour are celebrated the more ancient Dionysia ® 
the twelfth of the month Anthesterion, just as the 
Tonian descendants of the Athenians also are wont 
even now to celebrate it. In that quarter are also 
situated still other ancient sanctuaries. And the 
fountain now called Enneacrunus,* from the fashion 
given it by the tyrants, but which anciently, when 
the springs were uncovered, was named Callirrhoe, was 
used by people of those days, because it was close by, 
for the most important ceremonials; and even now, 
in accordance with the ancient practice, it is still 
customary to use its waters in the rites preliminary 
to marriages and other sacred ceremonies. And, 
finally, the Acropolis, because the Athenians had 
there in early times a place of habitation, is still to 
this day called by them Polis or city. 

XVI. Because, then, of their long-continued life of 
independence in the country districts, most of the 
Athenians of early times and of their descendants 
down to the time of this war, from force of habit, 
even after their political union with the city, continued 

2 A lacuna in the text is generally assumed; Classen would 
supply xa ra Tis AOnvas after Gedy éor:, and I translate this. 

? The Anthesteria, contrasted with the Lenaea, which was 
also an ancient festival, but of less antiquity. The city 


Dionysia was of comparatively recent origin. 
4 Hnneacrunus, Nine Conduits; Callirrhoe, Fair Stream. 
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1 ravounolz placed by Hude, following Lipsius, after 
padlws. 


2 With C and a popular decree found in 1880 (CLI. A., iv. 
27b); the other MSS. MeAaoyirdy. 
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to reside, with their households, in the country where 
they had been born; and so they did not find it easy 
to move away, especially since they had only recently 
finished restoring their establishments after the 
Persian war. They were dejected and aggrieved at 
having to leave their homes and the temples which 
had always been theirs,—relics, inherited from their 
fathers, of their original form of government—and at 
the prospect of changing their mode of life, and 
facing what was nothing less for each of them than 
forsaking his own town. 

XVII. And when they came to the capital, only a 
few of them were provided with dwellings or places 
of refuge with friends or relatives, and most of them 
took up their abode in the vacant places of the city 
and the sanctuaries and the shrines of heroes, all 
except the Acropolis and the Eleusinium and any 
other precinct that could be securely closed. And 
the Pelargicum,! as it was called, at the foot of the 
Acropolis, although it was under a curse that forbade 
its use for residence, and this was also prohibited by 
a verse-end of a Pythian oracle to the following 
effect : 

“The Pelargicum unoccupied is better,” 


nevertheless under stress of the emergency was com- 
pletely filled with buildings. And the oracle, as it 
seems to me, came true, but in a sense quite the 
opposite of what was expected; for it was not on 
account of the unlawful occupation of the place that 
the city was visited by the calamities, but it was on 


1 A fortification built by the ‘‘ Pelasgians” on the west 
side of the Acropolis, the only side accessible to an enemy. 
It was to the space below and above this fortification that 
the curse attached. 
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account of the war that there was the necessity of its 
occupation, and the oracle, although it did not men- 
tion the war, yet foresaw that the place would never 
be occupied for any good. Many also established 
themselves in the towers of the city walls, and where- 
ever each one could find a place; for the city did 
not have room for them when they were all there 
together. But afterwards they distributed into lots 
and occupied the space between the Long Walls and 
the greater part of the Peiraeus. And while all 
this was going on, the Athenians applied themselves 
to the war, bringing together allies and fitting out 
an expedition of one hundred ships against the 
Peloponnesus. The Athenians then, were in this 
stage of their preparations. 

XVIII. Meanwhile the army of the Peloponnesians 
was advancing and the first point it reached in Attica 
was Oenoe, where they intended to begin the 
invasion. And while they were establishing their 
camp there, they prepared to assault the wall with 
engines and otherwise ; for Oenoe, which was on the 
border between Attica and Boeotia, was a walled 
town, and was used as a fortress by the Athenians 
whenever war broke out. So the Lacedaemonians 
went on with their preparations to assault the place, 
and in this and other ways wasted time. And it was for 
his conduct here that Archidamus was most severely 
censured, though it was thought that in the levying 
of the war, too, he had been slack and had played 
into the hands of the Athenians when he did not 
advise the Peloponnesians to make war with vigour.! 
Again, when the army was being collected, he was 
criticized for the delay which occurred at the 
Isthmus, and afterwards for the leisurely way in 
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1 trav ecedddvtay OnBalwy, in the MSS. after Maratea, 
deleted by Classen. 
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which the march was made, but most of all for the 
halt at Oenoe. For in the interval the Athenians 
continued to bring their property into the city and 
the Peloponnesians believed that but for his pro- 
crastination they could have advanced quickly and 
found everything still outside. Such was the re- 
sentment felt by the army toward Archidamus while 
they were sitting still. But the reason, it is said, 
why he kept holding back was that he expected the 
Athenians would make some concession while their 
territory was still unravaged and would be loath to 
see it laid waste. 

XIX. When, however, after assaulting Oenoe 
and trying in every way to take it they were not able 
to do so, the Athenians meanwhile making no over- 
tures, then at length they set off from there, about 
eighty days after the events at Plataea, when it was 
midsummer! and the corn was ripe, and invaded 
Attica, under the command of Archidamus son of 
Zeuxidamus, king of the Lacedaemonians. Making 
a halt they proceeded to ravage, first of all, the 
territory of Eleusis and the Thriasian plain, and 
they routed the Athenian cavalry near the streams 
called Rheiti; then they advanced, keeping Mount 
Aegaleos on their right through Cropia,? until they 
came to Acharnae, the largest of the demes of Attica, 
as they are called. Halting in the town they made 
a camp, where they remained for a long time ravaging 
the country. 

XX. And it is said that the motive of Archidamus 


1 The reference is to the Attic summer, which included 
spring. The date was about the end of May, the average 
time for cutting grain in Attica. 

2 A deme between Aegaleos and Parnes. 
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in waiting about Acharnae with his troops ready for 
battle, instead of descending into the plain during 
this invasion, was as follows: He cherished the 
hope that the Athenians, who were at their very best 
as regards the multitude of their youth and prepared 
for war as never before, would perhaps come out 
against him and not look on and see their land 
ravaged. So when they did not come to meet him 
at Eleusis and in the Thriasian plain, he settled 
down in the neighbourhood of Acharnae, to make a 
test whether they would come out; for not only did 
that seem to him a suitable place for his camp, but 
also the Acharnians were an important part of the 
state, their hoplites numbering three thousand, and 
he thought that they would not look on and see their 
fields ravaged, but would urge the whole people 
also to fight. And even if the Athenians should not 
come out against him during this invasion, he would 
thenceforward proceed with less apprehension to 
ravage the plain and even advance to the very walls 
of the city; for the Acharnians, once stripped of 
their own possessions, would not be as eager to incur 
danger as before in behalf of the lands of the rest, 
and so a division would arise in the counsels of the 
Athenians. It was with this design that Archidamus 
stayed at Acharnae. 

XXI. Now so long as the Peloponnesian army 
remained in the neighbourhood of Eleusis and the 
Thriasian plain, the Athenians retained hope that they 
would not advance nearer; for they remembered that 
Pleistoanax son of Pausanias, king of the Lacedae- 
monians, when fourteen years before this war he had 
invaded Attica with an army of Peloponnesians and 
proceeded as far as Eleusis and Thria, had advanced 
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1 With CKG ; &pynro ABM. 
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no farther but had gone back again. (And indeed this 
was the cause of his banishment from Sparta, since 
he was thought to have been bribed to retreat.) But 
when they saw the army in the neighbourhood of 
Acharnae, only sixty stadia from the city, they thought 
the situation no longer tolerable ; on the contrary, it 
naturally appeared to them a terrible thing when their 
land was being ravaged before their eyes, a sight 
which the younger men had never seen, or even the 
older men except in the Persian war ; and the general 
opinion, especially on the part of the younger men, 
was that they ought to go forth and puta stop to it. 
They gathered in knots and engaged in hot disputes, 
some urging that they should go out, others opposing 
this course. Oracle-mongers were chanting oracles 
of every import, according as each man was disposed 
to hear them. And the Acharnians, thinking that 
no insignificant portion of the Athenian people lived 
at Acharnae, insisted most of all upon going out, as 
it was their land that was being devastated. Thus 
in every way the city was in astate of irritation; and 
they were indignant against Pericles, and remember- 
ing none of his earlier warnings they abused him 
because, though their general, he would not lead 
them out, and considered him responsible for all 
their sufferings. 

XXII. Pericles, however, seeing them exasperated 
at the present moment and that their intentions 
were not for the best, and convinced that his 
judgment was right about refusing to go out, would 
not convoke a meeting of the assembly or any 
gathering whatever, for fear that if they got to- 
gether there would be an outbreak of passion 
without judgment that would end in some serious 
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1 Tapaoion, in MSS, after bapodAro, deleted by Heringa. 
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mistake; moreover he guarded the city, and as far 
as he could kept it free from disturbances. He 
did, however, constantly send out detachments of 
cavalry to prevent flying parties from the main army 
from raiding the fields near the city and ravaging 
them ; and there was a cavalry skirmish at Phrygia 
between a company of Athenian horsemen, assisted 
by some Thessalians, and the Boeotian cavalry, in 
which the Athenians and Thessalians fully held their 
own, until their heavy infantry came to the support 
of the Boeotians, when they were routed. A few of 
the Thessalians and the Athenians were killed, but 
their bodies were recovered the same day without a 
truce ; and on the next day the Peloponnesians set up 
atrophy. This auxiliary force of the Thessalians was 
sent to the Athenians in accordance with an ancient 
alliance,! and those who came were Larisaeans, 
Pharsalians, Crannonians, Pyrasians, Gyrtonians, and 
Pheraeans. And their leaders were, from Larissa, 
Polymedes and Aristonos, each representing his own 
faction, and from Pharsalus Menon; and the others 
had their own commander city by city. 

XXIII. The Peloponesians,-on the other hand, 
when the Athenians did not come out to do battle 
with them broke up their camp at Acharnae and 
ravaged some of the demes which lie between Mt. 
Parnes and Mt. Brilessus.2 But while they were 
still in their territory the Athenians sent out on 
an expedition round the Peloponnesus the hundred 
ships® which they had been equipping, and on 


ETGieglan Chiat. 

2 More generally known as Pentelicus, so called from the 
deme Pentele on its southern slope. 

* of. ch, xvii. 4. 
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1 Named after the ancient town of pata (Hom. B 498), 
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them a thousand hoplites and four hundred archers ; 
and the generals in command were Carcinus son of 
Xenotimus, Proteas son of Epicles, and Socrates son 
of Antigenes. So they set sail with this force and 
began their cruise; the Peloponnesians, on the other 
hand, remained in Attica for as long a time as they 
were provisioned and then withdrew through Boeotia, 
taking a different route from that by which they had 
entered Attica. They passed by Oropus and laid 
waste the district called Graice,! which the Oropians 
occupy as subjects of the Athenians.? Then on their 
return to the Peloponnesus they were dismissed to 
their several cities. 

XXIV. After the retreat of the Lacedaemonians, 
the Athenians set guards to keep watch both by land 
and sea, their purpose being to maintain a like guard 
throughout the war. They decided also to set apart 
one thousand talents? of the money stored on the 
Acropolis as a special reserve fund, and not to 
spend it, but to use the rest to carry on the war ; 
and if anyone should make or put to vote a pro- 
posal to touch this money except in the one case 
that the enemy should attack the city with a fleet 
and they should have to defend it, death was to be 
the penalty. And along with this sum of money 
they set apart for special service each year one 
hundred of the very best triremes, appointing 
trierarchs to command them, and no one of these 
ships was to be used in any other way than in connec- 
tion with this particular fund in dealing with the 
same danger should the emergency arise. 

2 This was written before 412/11, when Oropus was cap- 
tured by the Boeotians. 

3 About £200,000, or $972,000. This was part of the 
6,000 talents stored on the Acropolis (ch, xiii. 3). 
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Noyadas Kal tev avTobev ex THS mMeptorxidos 
"Hrelov ayn éexpadtncav. avéuou S& KaTiovTos 
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Tov “lyObv Kadrovpevoy tiv axpav és Tov év TH 
Ped AupEva, ot 6€ Meoonuios év TOUT@ Kal Got 
TLVES, OF ov Suvdpevot émeBivat, Kara yy xwpr- 
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7 TOAM) On oTpAaTLA mpocEeBEeBonOnKer. Tapa- 
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XXV. Meanwhile the Athenians who had been 
despatched in the hundred ships around the Pelopon- 
nesus, together with the Corcyraeans, who had rein- 
forced them with fifty ships, and some of their other 
allies in that quarter, were pillaging various places as 
they cruised about, and in particular disembarked at 
Methone in Laconia and assaulted its walls, which 
were weak and without adequate defenders. But 
Brasidas, son of Tellis, a Spartan, happened to be in 
that neighbourhood with a guarding party, and 
seeing the situation he set out with one hundred hop- 
lites to relieve the garrison. Dashing through the 
army of the Athenians, which was scattered over the 
country and was occupied solely with the fortress, he 
threw his force into Methone, losing a few of his men 
in the rush, and thus saved the city. This daring 
exploit, the first of the kind in the war, was acknow- 
ledged at Sparta by a vote of thanks. The Athenians 
then weighed anchor and continued their cruise along 
the coast, and putting in at Pheia in Elis ravaged the 
land for two days, defeating in battle a rescue-party 
of three hundred picked men gathered from the low- 
lands of Elis and from the immediate neighbourhood 
of Pheia. But a heavy gale of wind arose, and since 
they were exposed to the storm in a harbourless 
region, most of them embarked on their ships and 
sailed round the promontory called Ichthys into the 
harbour at Pheia. Meanwhile the Messenians and 
some others, who could not get on board, marched 
overland and took Pheia. Afterwards, when the 
fleet had rounded the promontory, it took up these 
men, abandoned Pheia, and put out to sea, for mean- 
while the main body of the Eleans had come to the 
rescue. The Athenians now resumed their voyage 
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1 «kar? read by Hude, after Madvig. 
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along the coast, and visiting other places made 
depredations. 

XXVI. About this same time the Athenians sent 
out thirty ships to operate around Locris and at the 
same time to serve as a guard for Euboea, These 
were under the command of Cleopompus son of 
Clinias, who made descents upon various places along 
the seaboard and ravaged them, captured Thronium, 
some of whose inhabitants he took as hostages, 
and at Alope defeated in battle the Locrians who 
came to the defence of the town. 

XXVIII. In the course of this summer the Athen- 
ians also expelled the Aeginetans from Aegina, to- 
gether with their wives and children, making it their 
main charge against them that they were responsible 
for the war in which they were involved; besides 
Aegina lay close to the Peloponnesus, and it was 
clearly a safer policy to send colonists of their own 
to occupy it. And indeed they soon afterwards sent 
thither the settlers. As for the Aeginetan refugees, 
the Lacedaemonians gave them Thyrea to dwell in 
and its territory to cultivate, moved to do this not 
only by the hostility of the Aeginetans towards the 
Athenians but also because the Aeginetans had done 
them a service at the time of the earthquake and 
the revolt of the Helots.1_ Now the district of Thyrea 
is the border country between Argolis and Laconia, 
extending down to the sea. There some of the 
Aeginetans settled, while some were scattered over 
the rest of Hellas. 

XXVIII. During the same summer at the beginning 
of a lunar month? (the only time, it seems, when 
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2 August 3rd, 431 B.C. 
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1 Deleted by Hude, after van Herwerden, as not read by 
the Scholiast. 


2 re, in the MSS. after Bacircbs, deleted by Classen. 


1 4.e, their representative to look after Athenian interests 
in the country of Sitalces and Tereus. The latter had violated 
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such an occurrence is possible) the sun was eclipsed 
after midday ; it assumed the shape of a crescent and 
became full again, and during the eclipse some stars 
became visible. * 
XXIX. Jn this summer, too, Nymphodorus son of 
Pythes, a man of Abdera, whose sister Sitalces had 
to wife, and possessing great influence with Sitalces, 
the Athenians made their proxenus! with that king, 
although they had hitherto regarded him as an 
enemy ; and they summoned him to Athens, wishing 
to gain Sitalces, son of Teres and king of the 
Thracians, as their ally. Now this Teres, the father 
of Sitalces, was the first to found the great kingdom 
of the Odrysians, which extended over the larger 
part of Thrace; for a considerable portion of the 
Thracians are independent. This Teres is not in 
any way connected with Tereus who took from Athens 
to be his wife Procne the daughter of Pandion, nor 
indeed did they come from the same Thrace. Tereus 
dwelt at Daulia in the land now called Phocis, which 
was then occupied by Thracians, and it was in that 
land that the women? perpetrated their deed upon 
itys. In fact many of the poets, when they refer to 
the nightingale, call it the bird of Daulia. Besides 
it was natural for Pandion to contract the marriage 
alliance for his daughter at so short a distance as 
Daulia with a view to mutual protection, rather than 
among the Odrysians, who are many days’ journey 
distant. Teres, however, whose name was not the 
same as the other's, was the first king to attain 
Philomela, sister of Procne, and cut out her tongue to prevent 
her telling of it; but she revealed it by weaving the story 


into a piece of tapestry. 
2 The women, 7.e. Procne and Philomela, who murdered 


Itys, son of Procne. 
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great power among the Odrysians. And it was his 
son, Sitalees, whom the Athenians wanted to make 
their ally, wishing him to help in subduing the 
places on the coast of Thrace and Perdiccas. So 
Nymphodorus came to Athens, brought about the 
alliance with Sitalces, and got Sadocus son of Sitalces 
made an Athenian citizen; and he promised also 
to bring the war in Thrace to an end, saying that he 
would persuade Sitalees to send the Athenians a 
Thracian force of cavalry and targeteers. Moreover, 
he brought about a reconciliation between Perdiccas 
and the Athenians, whom he persuaded to restore 
Therme! to him. Perdiccas immediately joined 
forces with the Athenians under Phormio ? and took 
the field against the Chalcidians. !t was in this way 
that Sitalces son of Teres, king of the Athenians, 
became an ally of the Athenians, and also Perdiccas 
son of Alexander, king of the Macedonians. 

XXX. Meanwhile the Athenians in the hundred 
ships, who were still operating on the Peloponnesian 
coast, took Sollium, a town belonging to the Corin- 
thians, which they then handed over, the territory 
as well as the city, to the people of Palaerus in 
Acarnania, for their exclusive occupation. They also 
stormed Astacus, which Euarchus ruled as tyrant, 
drove him out, and incorporated the place in their 
_confederacy. Sailing then to the island of Cephal- 

lenia, they brought it over to their side without a 
battle. Now Cephallenia lies over against Acar- 
nania and Leucas and is a union of four communities, 
the Palians, Cranians, Samaeans, and Pronnians. 
And not long afterwards the ships withdrew to 
Athens. 


Gi Tim bak eh Nope te IxXiVa i Leese 
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XXXI. Toward the autumn of this year the Athe- 
nians with all their military forces, drawn both from 
the citizens and the resident aliens, invaded Megaris 
under the command of Pericles son of Xanthippus, 
who was general.t The Athenians of the fleet of 
one hundred ships operating around Peloponnesus, 
who happened to be at Aegina on their way home, 
when they heard that the whole military force of the 
city was at Megara, sailed over and joined them. 
This was the largest army of Athenians that had 
ever been assembled in one body, for the city was 
still at the height of its strength and not as yet 
stricken by the plague; the Athenians themselves 
numbered not less than ten thousand heavy in- 
fantry, not including the three thousand at Potidaea,? 
and there were three thousand heavy-armed aliens 
who took part in the invasion, and, besides, a con- 
siderable body of light-armed troops. After they 
had ravaged most of the Megarian country they 
retired. Later on in the course of the war still 
other invasions were made by the Athenians into 
Megaris every year, both with the cavalry and with 
the whole army, until Nisaea was captured. 

XXXII. Towards the end of this summer the 
Athenians also fortified and garrisoned Atalante, the 
island which lies off Opuntian Locris and had hitherto 
been unoccupied. Their object was to prevent 
pirates sailing from Opus and the other ports of 
Locris and ravaging Euboea. These were the events 
which took place during this summer after the 
withdrawal of the Peloponnesians from Attica. 

XXXIII. But in the ensuing winter, Euarchus the 
Acarnanian, wishing to return to Astacus, persuaded 

1 j,¢e, one of the ten generals elected annually. 
(yun th Be ge 3 ty. Ixvi.-lxix. 
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the Corinthians to sail with forty ships and fifteen 
hundred heavy infantry and restore him to power, 
and for this purpose he himself hired some mer- 
cenaries. The commanders of the expedition were 
Euphamidas son of Aristonymus, Timoxenus son of 
Timocrates, and Eumachus son of Chrysis. They 
did in fact sail over and restore him; and wishing 
to acquire some other places along the seaboard of 
Acarnania they made the attempt but failed, and 
thereupon sailed for home. As they skirted the 
coast they touched at Cephallenia, where they 
made a descent upon the territory of the Cranians ; 
here deceived by the inhabitants through some sort 
of agreement they lost a few of their men by an un- 
expected attack of the Cranians, and finally, after 
they had got out to sea with considerable difficulty, 
managed to get back home. 

XXXIV. In the course of the same winter the 
Athenians, following the custom of their fathers, 
celebrated at the public expense the funeral rites of 
the first who had fallen in this war. The ceremony 
is as follows. The bones of the departed lie in state 
for the space of three days in a tent erected for that 
purpose, and each one brings to his own dead any 
offering he desires. On the day of the funeral 
coffins of cypress wood are borne on wagons, one 
for each tribe, and the bones of each are in the 
coffin of his tribe. One empty bier, covered with a 
pall, is carried in the procession for the missing 
whose bodies could not be found for burial. Any 
one who wishes, whether citizen or stranger, may 
take part in the funeral procession, and the women 
who are related to the deceased are present at the 
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1 The Outer Cerameicus, just outside the Dipylon gate. 
This street was to Athens what the Appian Way was to 
Rome. 
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burial and make lamentation. The coffins are laid 
in the public sepulchre, which is situated in the most 
beautiful suburb! of the city; there they always bury 
those fallen in war, except indeed those who fell at 
Marathon ; for their valour the Athenians judged to 
be preéminent and they buried them on the spot 
where they fell. But when the remains have been 
laid away in the earth, a man chosen by the state, 
who is regarded as best endowed with wisdom and is 
foremost in public esteem, delivers over them an 
appropriate eulogy. After this the people depart. In 
this manner they bury; and throughout the war, 
whenever occasion arose, they observed this custom. 
Now over these, the first victims of the war, Pericles 
son of Xanthippus was chosen to speak. And when 
the proper time came, he advanced from the sepulchre 
and took his stand upon a platform which had been 
built high in order that his voice might reach as far 
as possible in the throng, and spoke as follows : 
XXXYV. “Most of those who have spoken here in 
the past have commended the law-giver who added 
this oration to our ceremony, feeling that it is meet 
and right that it should be spoken at their burial 
over those who have fallen in war. To me, however, 
it would have seemed sufficient, when men have 
proved themselves brave by valiant acts, by act 
only to make manifest the honours we render them 
—such honours as to-day you have witnessed in 
connection with these funeral ceremonies solemnized 
by the state—and not that the valour of many men 
should be hazarded on one man to be believed or not 
according as he spoke well or ill. For it is a hard 
matter to speak in just measure on an occasion 
where it is with difficulty that belief in the speaker's 
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’ Those enumerated by Pericles in ch. xiii.money, army | 
and navy. 
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accuracy is established. For the hearer who is 
cognizant of the facts and partial to the dead will 
perhaps think that scant justice has been done 
in comparison with his own wishes and his own 
knowledge, while he who is not so informed, when- 
ever he hears of an exploit which goes beyond 
his own capacity, will be led by envy to think 
there is some exaggeration. And indeed eulogies 
of other men are tolerable only in so far as each 
hearer thinks that he too has the ability to perform 
any of the exploits of which he hears; but whatever 
goes beyond that at once excites envy and unbelief. 
However, since our forefathers approved of this 
practice as right and proper, I also, rendering obedi- 
ence to the law, must endeavour to the best of my 
ability to satisfy the wishes and beliefs of each of 
you. 

: XXXVI. “I shall speak first of our ancestors, for 
itis right and at the same time fitting, on an occasion 
like this, to give them this place of honour in re- 
calling what they did. For this land of ours, in 
which the same people have never ceased to dwell in 
an unbroken line of successive generations, they by 
their valour transmitted to our times a free state. 
And not only are they worthy of our praise, but our 
fathers still more ; for they, adding to the inheritance 
which they received, acquired the empire we now 
possess and bequeathed it, not without toil, to us who 
are alive to-day. And we ourselves here assembled, 
who are now for the most part still in the prime of 
life, have further strengthened the empire in most 
respects, and have provided our city with all re- 
sources,! so that it is sufficient for itself both in 
peace and in war. The military exploits whereby 
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1 rédeuoy, Hude adopts Haase’s conjecture moAéuiov. 


1 Alluding to the Spartans, whose institutions were said 
to have been borrowed from Crete; in fact, throughout the 
whole speech the contrast is with Spartan conditions. 
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our several possessions were acquired, whether 
in any case it were we ourselves or our fathers 
that valiantly repelled the onset of war, Bar- 
barian or Hellenic, I will not recall, for I have no 
desire to speak at length among those who know. 
But I shall first set forth by what sort of training we 
have come to our present position, and with what 
political institutions and as the result of what manner 
of life our empire became great, and afterwards pro- 
ceed to the praise of these men; for I think that on 
the present occasion such a recital will be not in- 
appropriate and that the whole throng, both of citizens 
and of strangers, may with advantage listen to it. 
XXXVII. “‘We live under a form of government 
which does not emulate the institutions of our neigh- 
bours!; on the contrary, we are ourselves a model 
which some? follow, rather than the imitators of 
other peoples. It is true that our government is 
called a democracy, because its adininistration is in the 
hands, not of the few, but of the many; yet while 
as regards the law all men are on an equality for 
the settlement of their private disputes, as regards 
the value set on them it is as each man is in any way 
‘distinguished that he is preferred to public honours, 
not because he belongs to a particular class, but be- 
cause of personal merits ; nor, again, on the ground of 
poverty is a man barred from a public career by 
obseurity of rank if he but has it in him to do the 
state a service. And not only in our public life are 
we liberal, but also as regards our freedom from 
suspicion of one another in the pursuits of every-day 
life ; for we do not feel resentment at our neighbour 


2 Possible allusion to the embassy sent from Rome in 
454 8.c, to examine the laws of Solon (Livy, iii. 31). 
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1 Referring especially to the contests at the chief festivals, 
like the Panathenaea and Dionysia, which by their artistic 
setting and performance were recreations of mind and spirit 
quite as much as physical exercises, 

2 Thucydides refers to the spiritual no less than to the 
physical products which the greatness of Athens attracts to 
her, to the poetry, music, and art which find there a con- 
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if he does as he likes, nor yet do we put on sour 
looks which, though harmless, are painful to behold. 
But while we thus avoid giving offence in our private 
intercourse, in our public life we are restrained from 
lawlessness chiefly through reverent fear, for we 
render obedience to those in authority and to the 
laws, and especially to those laws which are ordained 
for the succour of the oppressed and those which, 
though unwritten, bring upon the transgressor a 
disgrace which all men recognize. 

XXXVIII. “ Moreover, we have provided for the 
spirit many relaxations from toil: we have games ! 
and sacrifices regularly throughout the year and 
homes fitted out with good taste and elegance ; and 
the delight we each day find in these things drives 
away sadness. And our city is so great that all the 
products of all the earth flow in upon us, and ours is 
the happy lot to gather in the good fruits of our 
own soil with no more home-felt security of enjoy- 
ment than we do those of other lands.” 

XXXIX. “We are also superior to our opponents 
in our system of training for warfare, and this in the 
following respects. In the first place, we throw our 
city open to all the world and we never by exclusion 
acts debar any one from learning or seeing anything 
which an enemy might profit by observing if it were 
not kept from his sight; for we place our depend- 
ence, not so much upon prearranged devices to 


genial home as well as to articles of commerce. On these 
latter compare a passage in the pseudo-Xenophontic Con- 
stitution of Athens (ii. 7), written somewhat earlier than this 
portion of Thucydides’ history : ‘‘ Whatever desirable thing 
is found in Sicily, Italy, Cyprus, Egypt, Lydia, the Pontus, the 
Peloponnesus, or anywhere else, all these things are brought 
together at Athens on account of her mastery of the sea.” 
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! Pericles here hints at his policy, outlined in ch. xiii, 2, 


of always acting on the defensive when the enemy forces are 
distinctly superior. 
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deceive, as upon the courage which springs from our 
own souls when we are called to action. And again, 
in the matter of education, whereas they from early 
childhood by a laborious discipline make pursuit of 
manly courage, we with our unrestricted mode of life 
are none the less ready to meet any equality of 
hazard.t_ And here is the proof: When the Lace- 
daemonians invade our territory they do not come 
alone but bring all their confederates with them, 
whereas we, going by ourselves against our neigh- 
bours’ territory, generally have no difficulty, though 
fighting on foreign soil against men who are defend- 
ing their own homes, in overcoming them in battle. 
And in fact our united forces no enemy has ever yet 
met, not only because we are constantly attending to 
the needs of our navy, but also because on land we 
send our troops on many enterprises; but if they by 
chance engage with a division of our forces and defeat 
a few of us, they boast that they have repulsed us all, 
and if the victory is ours, they claim that they have 
been beaten by us all. If, then, by taking our ease 
rather than by laborious training and depending on a 
courage which springs more from manner of life than 
compulsion of laws, we are ready to meet dangers, the 
gain is all ours, in that we do not borrow trouble by 
anticipating miseries which are not yet at hand, and 
when we come to the test we show ourselves fully 
__as brave as those who are always toiling; and so our 
city is worthy of admiration in these respects, as well 
as in others. 

XL. “For we are lovers of beauty yet with no 
extravagance and lovers of wisdom yet without 
weakness. Wealth we employ rather as an oppor- 
tunity for action than as a subject for boasting ; 
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érépois <€repa> , Hude. 2 Hude reads of airot. 


' As contrasted with the Spartans, whose officials made the 
most important decisions. 
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and with us it is not a shame for a man to ac- 
knowledge poverty, but the greater shame is for 
him not to do his best to avoid it. And you 
will find united in the same persons an interest at 
once in private and in public affairs, and in others 
of us who give attention chiefly to business, you 
will find no lack of insight into political matters. 
For we alone regard the man who takes no part in 
public affairs, not as one who minds his own business, 
but as good for nothing; and we Athenians decide 
public questions for ourselves! or at least endeavour 
to arrive at a sound understanding of them, in the 
belief that it is not debate that is a hindrance to action, 
but rather not to be instructed by debate before the 
time comes for action. For in truth we have this point 
- also of superiority over other men, to be most daring 
in action and yet at the same time most given to re- 
flection upon the ventures we mean to undertake ; 
with other men, on the contrary, boldness means 
ignorance and reflection brings hesitation. And they 
would rightly be adjudged most courageous who, 
realizing most clearly the pains no less than the 
pleasures involved, do not on that account turn away 
from danger. Again, in nobility of spirit, we stand 
in sharp contrast to most men; for it is not by 
receiving kindness, but by conferring it, that we 
acquire our friends. Now he who confers the 
favour is a firmer friend, in that he is disposed, 
by continued goodwill toward the recipient, to 
keep the feeling of obligation alive in him?; but 
he who owes it is more listless in his friendship, 
knowing that when he repays the kindness it will 
count, not as a favour bestowed, but as a debt 

2 This must be the meaning of the éore clause, but some- 
thing is perhaps wrong with the text. 329 
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1 The reference is to Athenian colonies and cleruchies, 
which, according to the bearing of the natives, had been 
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repaid. And, finally, we alone confer our benefits 
without fear of consequences, not upon a calculation 
of the advantage we shall gain, but with confidence 
in the spirit of liberality which actuates us. 

XLI. “In a word, then, I say that our city as a 
whole is the school of Hellas, and that, as it seems to 
me, each individual amongst us could in his own per- 
son, with the utmost grace and versatility, prove 
himself self-sufficient in the most varied forms of 
activity. And that this is no mere boast inspired by 
the occasion, but actual truth, is attested by the very 
power of our city, a power which we have acquired in 
consequence of these qualities. For Athens alone 
among her contemporaries, when put to the test, is 
superior to the report of her, and she alone neither 
affords to the enemy who comes against her cause 
for irritation at the character of the foe by whom 
he is defeated, nor to her subject cause for com- 
plaint that his masters are unworthy. Many are 
the proofs which we have given of our power and 
assuredly it does not lack witnesses, and there- 
fore we shall be the wonder not only of the 
men of to-day but of after times; we shall need 
no Homer to sing our praise nor any other poet 
whose verses may perhaps delight for the moment 
but whose presentation of the facts will be dis- 
credited by the truth. Nay, we have compelled 
every sea and every land to grant access to our 
daring, and have everywhere planted! everlasting 
memorials both of evil to foes and of good to friends. 
Such, then, is the city for which these men nobly 
fought and died, deeming it their duty not to let her 


attended with ill consequences for these (¢.g. Oreos, and later 
Aegina) or good (e.g. on the Thracian coast), : 
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be taken from them ; and it is fitting that every man 
who is left behind should suffer willingly for her 
sake. 

XLII. “It is for this reason that I have dwelt 
upon the greatness of our city; for I have desired to 
show you that we are contending for a higher prize 
than those who do not enjoy such privileges in like 
degree, and at the same time to let the praise of these 
men in whose honour I am now speaking be made 
manifest by proofs. Indeed, the greatest part of 
their praise has already been spoken ; for when I 
lauded the city, that was but the praise wherewith 
the brave deeds of these men and men like them 
have already adorned her; and there are not many 
Hellenes whose fame would be found, like theirs, 
evenly balanced with their deeds. And it seems to 
me that such a death as these men died gives proof 
enough of manly courage, whether as first revealing 
it or as affording its final confirmation. Aye, even in 
the case of those who in other ways fell short of 
goodness, it is but right that the valour with which 
they fought for their country should be set before all 
else ; for they have blotted out evil with good and 
have bestowed a greater benefit by their service to 
the state than they have done harm by their private 
lives. And no one of these men either so set his 
heart upon the continued enjoyment of wealth as to 
become a coward, or put off the dreadful day, yield- 
ing to the hope which poverty inspires, that if he 
could but escape it he might yet become rich; but, 
deeming the punishment of the foe to be more de- 
sirable than these things, and at the same time 
regarding such a hazard as the most glorious of all, 
they chose, accepting the hazard, to be avenged 
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upon the enemy and to relinquish these other things, 
trusting to hope the still obscure possibilities of 
success, but in action, as to the issue that was before 
their eyes, confidently relying upon themselves. And 
then when the moment of combat came, thinking it 
better to defend themselves and suffer death rather 
than to yield and save their lives, they fled, indeed, 
from the shameful word of dishonour, but with life 
and limb stood stoutly to their task, and in the brief 
instant ordained by fate, at the crowning moment 
not of fear but of glory, they passed away. 

XLIII. “ And so these men then bore themselves 
after a manner that befits our city; but you who 
survive, though you may pray that it be with less 
hazard, should resolve that you will have a spirit to 
meet the foe which is no whit less courageous; and 
you must estimate the advantage of such a spirit not 
alone by a speaker's words, for he could make a 
long story in telling you—what you yourselves know 
as well as he—all the advantages that are to be gained 
by warding off the foe. Nay rather you must daily 
fix your gaze upon the power of Athens and become 
lovers of her, and when the vision of her greatness 
has inspired you, reflect that all this has been ac- 
quired by men of courage who knew their duty and 
in the hour of conflict were moved by a high sense 
of honour, who, if ever they failed in any enter- 
prise, were resolved that at least their country 
should not find herself deserted by their valour, but 
freely sacrificed to her the fairest offering! it was in 

1 Zpavos, a joint contribution, the regular term for a con- 
tribution made for mutual benefit, e.g. to a common meal, 
to a benevolent society, etc. Demosthenes (cont. Mid. 27) 
represents the state as a sort of benefit society to which 
every citizen owes a contribution, 
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their power to give. For they gave their lives for 
the common weal, and in so doing won for themselves 
the praise which grows not old and the most dis- 
tinguished of all sepulchres—not that in which they 
lie buried, but that in which their glory survives in 
everlasting remembrance, celebrated on every occa- 
sion which gives rise to word of eulogy or deed of 
emulation. For the whole world is the sepulchre of 
famous men, and it is not the epitaph upon monuments 
set up in their own land that alone commemorates 
them, but also in lands not their own there abides in 
each breast an unwritten memorial of them, planted 
in the heart rather than graven on stone. Do you, 
therefore, now make these men your examples, and 
judging freedom to be happiness and courage to be 
freedom, be not too anxious about the dangers of 
war. For it is not those that are in evil plight who 
have the best excuse for being unsparing of their 
lives, for they have no hope of better days, but 
rather those who run the risk, if they continue to 
live, of the opposite reversal of fortune, and those to 
whom it makes the greatest difference if they suffer 
a disaster. For to a manly spirit more bitter is 
humiliation associated with cowardice than death 
when it comes unperceived in close company with 
stalwart deeds and public hopes. 

XLIV. “Wherefore, I do not commiserate the 
parents of these men, as many of you as are present 
here, but will rather try to comfort them. For they 
know that their lives have been passed amid manifold 
vicissitudes; and it is to be accounted good fortune 
when men win, even as these now, a most glorious 
death—and you a like grief—and when life has been 
meted out to them to be happy in no less than to 
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' No one could be a member of the Boule or Senate till he 
was thirty, when he was almost certain to be married ; and, 
according to Deinarchus (§ 71), no man was allowed to speak in 
the Assembly until he had legitimate male issue (Zimmern). 


2 eg. Simonides, of. Plut. Moral. 786 b: Siuwvtdns Zreye | 
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die in. It will be difficult, I know, to persuade 
you of the truth of this, when you will constantly be 
reminded of your loss by seeing others in the enjoy- 
ment of blessings in which you too once took de- 
light ; and grief, I know, is felt, not for the want of 
the good things which a man has never known, but 
for what is taken away from him after he has once 
become accustomed to it. But those of you who are 
still of an age to have offspring should bear up in 
the hope of other children; for not only to many of 
you individually will the children that are born here- 
after be a cause of forgetfulness of those who are gone, 
but the state also will reap a double advantage—it 
will not be left desolate and it will be secure. For 
they cannot possibly offer fair and impartial counsel 
who, having no children to hazard, do not have-an 

- equal part in the risk. But as for you who have 
passed your prime, count as gain the greater portion 
of your life during which you were fortunate and re- 
member that the remainder will be short; and be 
comforted by the fair fame of these your sons. For 
the love of honour alone is untouched by age, and 
when one comes to the ineffectual period of life it is 
not ‘gain’ as some say,’ that gives the greater 
satisfaction, but honour. 

XLV. “But for such of you here present as are 
sons and brothers of these men, I see the greatness of 
the conflict that awaits you—for the dead are always 
praised—and even were you to attain to surpassing 
virtue, hardly would you be judged, I will not say 


oTepnmevos Oi To ynpas Noovav brd its Ett ynpoSooKeira, Ths 
amd Tov Kepdatve, Simonides replied to those who charged him 
with love of money, that, deprived by old age of other pleasures, 
he is still comforted by one, that of gain. 
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1 rps 7d dvtlradoy, the reading of ABFM[G]; 7dv ayrt- 
madrov CK. Hude reads tay avrimadwv, after Croiset. 
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their equals, but even a little inferior. For there is 
envy of the living on account of rivalry, but that 
which has been removed from our path is honoured 
with a good-will that knows no antagonism. 

“Tf I am to speak also of womanly virtues, re- 
ferring to those of you who will henceforth be in 
widowhood, I will sum up all in a brief admonition : 
Great is your glory if you fall not below the standard 
which nature has set for your sex, and great also is 
hers of whom there is least talk among men whether 
in praise or in blame. 

XLVI. “I have now spoken, in obedience to the 
law, such words as I had that were fitting, and those 
whom we are burying have already in part also 
received their tribute in our deeds;! besides, the 
state will henceforth maintain their children at the 
public expense until they grow to manhood, thus 
offering both to the dead and to their survivors a 
crown of substantial worth as their prize in such con- 
tests. For where the prizes offered for virtue are 
greatest, there are found the best citizens. And 
now, when you have made due lament, each for his 
own dead, depart.” 

XLVII. Such were the funeral ceremonies that took 
place during this winter, the close of which brought 
the first year of this war to an end. At the very 
beginning of summer the Peloponnesians and their 
allies, with two-thirds of their forces as before,? in- 
vaded Attica, under the command of Archidamus, son 
of Zeuxidamus, king of the Lacedaemonians, and 
establishing themselves proceeded to ravage the 
country. And before they had been many days in 

1 7,e, the honours shown them throughout the rest of the 
ceremony, described in ch. xxxiv, as contrasted with the 
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Hpgaro yevéoOar tots “AOnvatiors, Aeryopevor pev 
Kab ™ poTepov TOMA OTE éycatacKipar Kab mepl 
Afjvov kal év &d2Xous Keoptors, ov féVTOL TOTODTOS 
rye AoLwos OVE POOPA oVTwsS avOpeTraV ovdapod 
éuvnwoveveto yever Oat. ove yap iatpol ipKovy 
TO TP@TOV epamevovres dyvoia, GXN’ avtol pd- 
Mora eOvncKov bo@ eal MantoTa mpoonaar, 
ove aM) axbporea réxYN ovdepic boa Té 
mpos tepols iKérevoay ») pavreious Kal Tots Tovov- 
TOUS EXPNTAVTO, TAVTA avo pens Ys TENEUTOVTES 
TE AUTOV ATETTHTAV LTO TOD KAKOD VIKOMEVOL. 
XLVIIL. “Apéato S5é 7d péev mpatov, @s Ré- 
yetat, €& Ai@torrias THs Umép Aiyvrrou, éreta 
dé cal és Alyumrov cat ArBinv KaréBn Kat és 
Ty Baciréws yhv THY TwodAnY. és Sé THY >AOn- 
vatoy moduw éEamiwaiws évérece, Kal TO TPO- 
Tov év TO Teepacet inparo TOV avGporar, OOTE 
Kat édéxOn vm avTov ws ol TLeromovpyavoe 
bépuana éo BeBAjcovev és Ta ppéara: Kpiae 
yap our qoav avTod.. Uarepov be Kal és 
THY aV@® TOAD aixero wal eOvnoKov TON, 
paihdov On. ReyéeTo pev ovy mept avTod ws 
ExaoTos ryoyvang wel Kab iatpos Kal lor@Tns cup’ 
drou eixos tv} yevéoOau avTo, Kal Tas aitias 
adotivas vopiter Toraurns petaBonrss¢ ixavas 
elvau:” éyw 6€ olov Te eryiryvero réEw Kal ae 
Ov ay TLS TKOTOV, El ToTe Kal avOis émuimécot, 


1 jv: Hude deletes. 


2 Sivamy és td peraorioan oxetv, in the MSS. after civa:, 
deleted by Gesner; Hude deletes fravas elvar and és rd 
metacTiga, with F, Mueller. 
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Attica the plague! began for the first time to show 
itself among the Athenians. It is said, indeed, to 
have broken out before in many places, both in Lemnos 
and elsewhere, though no pestilence of such extent 
nor any scourge so destructive of human lives is on 
record anywhere. For neither were physicians able 
to cope with the disease, since they at first had to treat 
it without knowing its nature, the mortality among 
them being greatest because they were most exposed 
to it, nor did any other human art avail. And 
the supplications made at sanctuaries, or appeals to 
oracles and the like, were all futile, and at last men 
desisted from them, overcome by the calamity. 
XLVIII. The disease began, it is said,in Ethiopia 
beyond Egypt, and then descended into Egypt and 
Libya and spread over the greater part of the 
King’s territory. Then it suddenly fell upon the 
city of Athens, and attacked first the inhabitants of 
the Peiraeus, so that the people there even said that 
the Peloponnesians had put poison in their cisterns ; 
for there were as yet no public fountains there. But 
afterwards it reached the upper city also, and from 
that time the mortality became much greater. Now 
any one, whether physician or layman, may, each 
according to his personal opinion, speak about its 
probable origin and state the causes which, in his 
view, were sufficient to have produced so great a 
departure from normal conditions: but I shall de- 
scribe its actual course, explaining the symptoms, 
from the study of which a person should be best able, 


1 Tt is perhaps impossible to identify the plague of Athens 
with any known disease. Grote describes it as an eruptive 
typhoid fever. It has perhaps more symptoms in common 
with typhus than with any other disease. 
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pariat av eXOl TL T poerdas | pi) aryvoeiv, TAUTA 
dace QavUTOS TE VOTNTAS Kal avTOS OMY arOUS 
TATYOVTAS. 

XLIX. To pev yap eros, @S @podoyelTo eK 
TAVTOY, Madara 67) € exelvo avooov és Tas addas 
dobevelas éTuyxaver dv: et O€ THs Kal T povKapve 
Tl, €> TOUTO TavTa aTeKpiOn. Tovs dé dAdOUS aT 
ovdemas mpohdcews, adr éEaihvns vyets ovTas 
TPOTov pev THS Keparhs Oépwar loyvpat Kai TOV 
oplarwar épdjuara Kal proyoous éhapPave, 
Kat Ta €vTOS, 7 Te papvé Kal 9 yocoa, evOvs 
aiparodn Hv Kab Tred pea aToT-ov Kal dva@des 
nple erecta €& avtav mrapuos Kal Bpdyyxos 
erreylyveTo, Kal €v Ov TOA Ypovr@ KaTéBacvev es 
Ta aTHON Oo TrOvOS peTa BnYOs iaxXUpod: Kal o7rOTE 
és THVv Kapdiay ornpi€eev, avéotpedé TE avTHV 
Kal aToxabdpoes YoXRs Tacat boat VTd iaTpav 
avonacpévat eloly éemfoay, Kai avTal peta Tadac- 
mapas peyadys, WyE Te TOls WAElooLY evéTLTTE 
Kev?) oTracpov évdidoodaa ia Xupor, Tols pev peta 
Trabra Awpijcavra, Tots dé kal TOMA _borepov. 
wal TQ fev efabev aT ToLevey TO c@ua ovT 
dyav Oeppov HV ovTE XAwpOP, Grn vmépvO por, 
TENUTVOV, pruKraivars puxpats Kal Edweow e&ny- 
Onkos: Ta dé évTds obTaS exaleTO MOTE MITE TOV 
Tavu NeTTOY (MaTtiov Kal cwwddverv Tas éTLBorAS 
pnd adro TL %) yupvot dvéxer Oat, HovoTa Te av és 
dap ux pov opus avTovs plimrrew (xa TONNOL 
TOUTO TOV _TBENN PEVOV avOpererv Kal eSpacay € és 
ppéata) TH Sivrn a aravare Evvexopevor Kal év TO 
Opole KabevarT Hier 76 Te mhéov Kat accor To- 

1 Added by Hude, 
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having knowledge of it beforehand, to recognize it 
if it should ever break out again. For I had the 
disease myself and saw others sick of it. 

XLIX. That year, as was agreed by all, happened 
to be unusually free from disease so far as regards the 
other. maladies ; but if anyone was already ill of any 
disease all terminated in this. In other cases from 
no obvious cause, but suddenly and while in good 
health, men were seized first with intense heat of the 
head, and redness and inflammation of the eyes, and 
the parts inside the mouth, both the throat and the 
tongue, immediately became blood-red and exhaled 
an unnatural and fetid breath. In the next stage 
sneezing and hoarseness came on, and in a short 
time the disorder descended to the chest, attended 
by severe coughing. And when it settled in the 
stomach, that was upset, and vomits of bile of every 
kind named by physicians ensued, these also attended 
by great distress; and in most cases ineffectual 
retching followed producing violent convulsions, 
which sometimes abated directly, sometimes not 
until long afterwards. Externally, the body was not 
so very warm to the touch; it was not pale, but 
reddish, livid, and breaking out in small blisters and 
ulcers. But internally it was consumed by such a 
heat that the patients could not bear to have on 
them the lightest coverings or linen sheets, but 
wanted to be quite uncovered and would have liked 
best to throw themselves into cold water—indeed 
many of those who were not looked after did throw 
themselves into cisterns—so tormented were they 
by thirst which could not be quenched; and it was 
all the same whether they drank much or little. 
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/ Nat Ae: / n a € / NO Ed 
TOV. Kal 1 amropia Tov pn HovxXale Kai 1) aypu- 
fal “¢ 
mvia éréKelTo OLA TAVTOS. Kal TO TWOpma, Goov TEP 
a Nye. , > U4 > > im. b > 
Ypévov Kal 1) VoTos akpalol, OvK EmapaiveTo, aX 
avretye mapa ddfav TH TadarTwpia, Wate } Sve 
/ ¢ a >? Lal Ve n ¢ NX 
fOetpovto of wAelaTou évatatos Kal EBdSopuatot bd 
n Xx 
Tov éyTos KavpaTos, éTL ExovTés TL SuVapEws, H Eb 
a / \ 
Stabvyouev, eTiKaTLOVTOS TOV voonmaTos és THV 
KolAtav Kal EXKMTEWS TE AUTH LaoyUpas éyyuyvo- 
péevyns Kal dSuappoias dua axpatou émimeTtovens 
oi ToXAol VaTepor Sia THY acBéveray SiedOeipovTo. 
t N \ N fa / + 2) , 
dueEnes yap Sta TavTos TOU c@paTos avwlev ap—a- 
lol lal fal e / 
pevov TO év TH Kepanh TpwTov (opuGev Kakov, Kal 
el TLs éx TOV peyloT@V TrEpiryévoLTO, TOV Ye AKPO- 
THplov avTirn es avTOD éTEerHmawer: KATETKNTTE 
yap Kal és aidota Kal és dkpas yelpas Kal wodas, 
\ \ / uA / ON 
Kal TOANOL oTEptaKopevot TOVT@V SvépEevyor, eiol 
haath a 9 A 
& of cat Tov dpOarpav. Tovs bé Kal ANON EXraBe 
\ / 
TO TapavTixa avactavTas TavT@v omoiws Kal 
a \ 
nyvoncav oPas TE aVTOVS Kal TOds ETLTNOELOUS. 
Le \ tal n 
L. Vevopevov yap xpetacov oyou TO €iOos THS 
/ Me ” / xX \ \ > 
vooov TA TE ANA KAAETWTEPWS 7) KATA THY av- 
/ f a 
Opwreiav pvow mpocérimtev ExdorT@ Kal év THE 
“y Ae ON be 
edyr@oe wadoTa aro Te Ov TOV EvyTpoper TE: 
Ta yap dpvea Kal TeTpatroba baa avOporrev &mTE- 
fal > / / DS > S x 
TAL TOANOY ATaPwY yEevouévarv 1) OV TpoaHEL 1) 
/ ih / nr 
yevoaueva SiepOcipeto. Texunprov O€é TaV peV 
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They were also beset by restlessness and sleeplessness 
which never abated. And the body was not wasted 
while the disease was at its height, but resisted sur- 
prisingly the ravages of the disease, so that when the 
patients died, as most of them did on the seventh or 
ninth day from the internal heat, they still had some 
strength left; or, if they passed the crisis, the 
disease went down into the bowels, producing there 
a violent ulceration, and at the same time an acute 
diarrhoea set in, so that in this later stage most of 
them perished through weakness caused by it. For 
the malady, starting from the head where it was first 
seated, passed down until it spread through the 
whole body, and if one got over the worst, it seized 
upon the extremities at least and left its marks 
there ; for it attacked the privates and fingers and 
toes, and many escaped with the loss of these, though 
some lost their eyes also.! In some cases the sufferer 
was attacked immediately after recovery by loss of 
memory, which extended to every object alike, so 
that they failed to recognize either themselves or 
their friends. 

L. Indeed the character of the disease proved such 
that it baffles description, the violence of the attack 
being in each case too great for human nature to 
endure, while in one way in particular it showed 
plainly that it was different from any of the familiar 
diseases: the birds, namely, and the fourfooted 
animals, which usually feed upon human bodies, 
either would not now come near them, though many 
lay unburied, or died if they tasted of them. The 
evidence for this is that birds of this kind became 

1 fividently as the result of gangrene, due to stoppage of 


circulation. This after-effect of typhus was of common oc- 
currence in the outbreak in the Balkans in 1915. 
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if \ 2, \ 
ToLovUT@Y dpvidwv éminenris cadns eyeveTo, KAL 
| € a + BA BA \ n WS . 
OVX EWPOVTO OVTE GANwS OTE TrEpl TOLOUTOV OVOEV 
€ \ Ue va) 7 lal lal > 
ot O€ KUVES paAXOV aicOnow Tapetyoy TOD aTro- 
\ na 
Batvovtos dua 76 Evvdvartac at. 
> / x \ poh 
LI. Té pev ody voonpa, TOANA Kal AAA Tapa- 
/ ’ le c € ip *) i - 
uTovTL aToTLAS, WS ExdoT@ éeTUyYaVEe TL diade- 
L x t . 9 
povT@s éTépw Tpos ETEPoV yLyVOmEVOV, TOLOUTOV 7 
SN a \ IQs N SYA vA a.) 
él mav thy idéav. Kal Ado TapeduTrEL KAT 
SLA \ I IO\ an 5) r a \ \ 
éxelvov Tov ypovov oddév THY ciwOdTaVv 0 Sé Kal 
/ 2 a b) / BA \ € \ 
ryévouTo, és TOUTO éTeAeUTA. EOvycKoV Sé ob peV 
b) / © \ \ / / / 
amedeia, of Sé Kat mavu Oepamevduevor. & TE 
/ By > lal Y a la 
ovdev KaTETTY lama ws ElTrElY 6 TL YpHV Tpocdé- 
al N S| 
povtas apéereiv (TO yap To Evveveyxov addov 
la} ” la) / / A OX 
TovTo €BXaT TE), TOud Te aVTapKes Ov OvdEV SuE- 
/ \ OP Sete te) / y ree) , > \ 
pavn TpoS avVTO tayYVOS Tépt } acOevElas, ANA 
f \ . / 
mavra Evynpe Kal TA Tao SLtaiTn OepaTrevdmeva, 
t \ \ MN a a 
SevvoTratov S€ TavTos Hv ToD KaKod Te aOvmIa, 
¢ , rf 
omoTe Tis aicPoito Kapvarv (Tpos yap TO avéen- 
? Ni Ul fal / n lal 
Tuatov evOds TpaTrOmEVvoL TH YVOLN TOARO pad- 
/ a \ n 
Nov mpotevto ahas avtous Kal ovK avTetxor), Kal 
dtt Erepos ad érépov Oeparela avarripardapevor 
p pov Oepamela dvamipmddpevo 
WA \ / yy N\ \ an 
@otep TA TpOBaTa EOvncKoV: Kal TOV TrEloTOY 
/ lal 3 / 7 \ AeA WA 
POopov rovTo éverrotet. elite yap pr “OédXovev Se- 
/ A a 
duotes ANAHAOWS Tpoctévat, aTwoNAVYTO éphwot, 
\ sbi \ 5) y ’ o, n 
Kal oiKiat TONAL éxevoOnoav arropia Tov Oepa- 
/ Yj 7 ee 
MevoovtTos* e’te Mpoctorev, StedOcipovtTo, Kal pd- 
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noticeably scarce, and they were no longer to be 
seen either about the bodies or anywhere else; 
while the dogs gave a still better opportunity to 
observe what happened, because they live with 
man, 

LI. Such, then, was the general nature of the 
disease ; for I pass over many of the unusual symp- 
toms, since it chanced to affect one man differently as 
compared with another. And while the plague lasted 
there were none of the usual complaints, though if 
any did occur it ended in this. Sometimes death 
was due to neglect, but sometimes it occurred in spite 
of careful nursing. And no one remedy was found, 
I may say, which was sure to bring relief to those 
applying it—for what helped one man hurt another 
—and no constitution, as it proved, was of itself 
sufficient against it, whether as regards physical 
strength or weakness,! but it carried off all without 
distinction, even those tended with all medical 
eare. And the most dreadful thing about the 
whole malady was not only the despondency of 
the victims, when they once became aware that 
they were sick, for their minds straightway yielded 
to despair and they gave themselves up for lost 
instead of resisting, but also the fact that they 
became infected by nursing one another and died 
like sheep. And this caused the heaviest mor- 
tality ; for if, on the one hand, they were restrained 
by fear from visiting one another, the sick perished 
uneared for, so that many houses were left empty 
through lack of anyone to do the nursing; or if, on 
the other hand, they visited the sick, they perished, 


1 7.e. “no constitution was of itself strong enough to 
resist or weak enough to escape the attacks” (Jowett). 
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a > , \ 
NOTA OL APETHS TL mEeTATOLOVpEVOL' aLaxXUYH yap 
>’ / lal > lay > rd \ \ f- 
npeldovy oPOv avTav eatovTes Tapa Tos dirous, 
émel Kal Tas ddopUpoels TOV aToYyLyVOMeVwY TE- 
n a \ a an 
NevTOvTes Kal oi oiKelor CEEKapvoV UTO TOD TOAAOU 
KaKod vik@pevor. émt mrégov & Gpuws oi Svatre- 
\ nf 
geuyotes Tov Te OvncKovta Kal Tov TovOvmEvoOV 
5) , \ \ Se \ > \ ay 2 
@xTivovto Sia TO Mpoeldévar TE KAL aVTOL HON EV 
fal / 9 \ \ \ > 4 LA \ 
TO Oapoaréw civar Sis yap Tov avTov, WoTE Kal 
Pi a 
KTelvelv, ovK émeXauBavev. Kal ewaxapiCovTo TE 
ig N a BA A 2 \ na a 
UTO TOV ANAWV KAL AVTOL TO TAPAXPHMA TrEpl- 
tal \ » , fa be 

xapet Kal és Tov émevta ypovov éArLOos TL eiyov 

ip > x Cae , if 4 
Kovgns nd av vm dddAov voonpwatos ToTE ETL 
dtadbOaphvar. 

’ n lal 

LIT. ’Exiece 8 adtods wadXov pos TO vITdp- 
xovTs Tove Kal 7 Evyxousd? éx TOV aypav és TO 
dotv, Kal ovy ooov Tos émEedOdvTas. olKL@Y 
\ >? € n > ey 4 lal 
yap ovy UTapyovo my, Arn év KadvBats TLynpats 
@pa érous Staitapevov 6 POdpos éeyiyveto ovdert 
pe érous pe pos éryiry 


KOTMM, GAA Kal VvEexpol em GdXdjdOLS aTroOVH- 


oKovtes éxewvTo Kal év Tals od0%s éxadwvdobrTo Kal 
Tept Tas KpHnvas amacas HuOvATes Tov VoaTos 
émuOupia. Tad Te lepa év ois eoKrVyVTO vEeKpav 
Tra Hv, adTodD evaTroOvncKovtav: wiTrepBiafo- 
péevou yap ToD KaKod of avOpwrrot, odK exovTeEs 6 
TL yévwovTal, és OALywplayv éTpaTOYTO Kal lepav 
Kat ool@v opolws. vouor Te mavtes EvveTapa- 
xOncav ois éxypa@vTo mpoTEpov Tepl Tas Tapas, 
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especially those who made any pretensions to good- 
ness. For these made it a point of honour to visit 
their friends without sparing themselves at a time 
when the very relatives of the dying, overwhelmed 
by the magnitude of the calamity, were growing 
weary even of making their lamentations. But still 
it was more often those who had recovered who had 
pity for the dying and the sick, because they had 
learnt what it meant and were themselves by this 
time confident of immunity; for the disease never 
attacked the same man a second time, at least not 
with fatal results. And they were not only con- 
gratulated by everybody else, but themselves, in the 
excess of their joy at the moment, cherished also a 
fond fancy with regard to the rest of their lives that 
they would never be carried off by any other disease. 

LII. But in addition to the trouble under which 
they already laboured, the Athenians suffered further 
hardship owing to the crowding into the city of the 
people from the country districts ; and this affected 
the new arrivals especially. For since no houses 
were available for them and they had to live in huts 
that were stifling in the hot season, they perished in 
wild disorder. Bodies of dying men lay one upon 
another, and half-dead people rolled about in the 
streets and, in their longing for water, near all the 
fountains. The temples, too, in which they had 
quartered themselves were full of the corpses of those 
who had died in them; for the calamity which 
weighed upon them was so overpowering that men, 
not knowing what was to become of them, became 
careless of all law, sacred as well as profane. And 
the customs which they had hitherto observed re- 
garding burial were all thrown into confusion, and 
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\ if \ \ 
éOantrov b€ ws éxaotos edvvaTo. Kal ToAXOl €s 
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7 \ NV \ ” ¢ a 
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EN \ \ > ) / \ Wf 
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1 With CH, the other MSS. mpooradaitwpeiv. 
1 4.e, they concealed the fact that they were acting after 


their own pleasure (the mw} being induced by the negative 
idea in dmexptmrero). 
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they buried their dead each one as he could. And 
many resorted to shameless modes of burial because 
so many members of their households had already 
died that they lacked the proper funeral materials. 
Resorting to other people’s pyres, some, anticipating 
those who had raised them, would put on their own 
dead and kindle the fire; others would throw the 
body they were carrying upon one which was already 
burning and go away. 

LIII. In other respects also the plague first in- 
troduced into the city a greater lawlessness. For 
where men hitherto practised concealment, that 
they were not acting purely after their pleasure,! 
they now showed a more careless daring. They 
saw how sudden was the change of fortune in the 
case both of those who were prosperous and sud- 
denly died, and of those who before had nothing 
but in a moment were in possession of the pro- 
perty of the others. And so they resolved to get 
out of life the pleasures which could be had 
speedily and would satisfy their lusts, regarding their 
bodies and their wealth alike as transitory. And 
no one was eager to practise self-denial in prospect 
of what was esteemed honour,? because everyone 
thought that it was doubtful whether he would live 
to attain it, but the pleasure of the moment and 
whatever was in any way conducive to it came to be 
regarded as at once honourable and expedient. No 
fear of gods or law of men restrained ; for, on the 
one hand, seeing that all men were perishing alike, 
they judged that piety and impiety came to the same 
thing, and, on the other, no one expected that he 


2 Or, reading mpooradaimwpeiv, ‘to take trouble about what 
was esteemed honour.” 
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1 Cf, I; CxXvaul 3s 
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would live to be called to account and pay the penalty 
of his misdeeds. On the contrary, they believed that 
the penalty already decreed against them, and now 
hanging over their heads, was a far heavier one, and 
that before this fell it was only reasonable to get 
some enjoyment out of life. 

LIV. Such then was the calamity that had befallen 
them by which the Athenians were sore pressed, 
their people dying within the walls and their land 
being ravaged without. And in their distress they 
recalled, as was natural, the following verse which 
their older men said had long ago been uttered : 


“A Dorian war shall come and pestilence with it.” 


A dispute arose, however, among the people, some 
contending that the word used in the verse by the 
ancients was not dAopds, “ pestilence,’ but, Ax1Z0s, 
“famine,” and the view prevailed at the time that 
“pestilence” was the original word; and quite 
naturally, for men’s recollections conformed to their 
sufferings. But if ever another Dorian war should 
visit them after the present war and a famine 
happen to come with it, they would probably, I fancy, 
recite the verse in that way. ‘Those, too, who were 
familiar with it, recalled that other oracle given to the 
Lacedaemonians, when, in answer to their inquiry 
whether they should go to war, the god responded 
that if they “warred with all their might victory 
would be theirs,’ adding that he himself would 
assist them.! Now so far as the oracle is concerned, 
they surmised that what was then happening was 
its fulfilment, for the plague broke out immediately 
after the Peloponnesians had invaded Attica; and 
though it did not enter the Peloponnesus to any 
extent, it devastated Athens most of all, and next 
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to Athens the places which had the densest popula- 
tion. So much for the history of the plague. 

LV. The Peloponnesians, after ravaging the plain, 
advanced into the district called Paralus! as far as 
Laurium, where are the silver mines of the Athe- 
nians. And first they ravaged that part of this 
district which looked towards the Peloponnesus, and 
afterwards the part facing Euboea and Andros. But 
Pericles, who was general, still held to the same 
policy as during the earlier invasion, insisting that 
the Athenians should not take the field against 
them. 

LVI. But before they had left the plain and entered 
the Paralus, Pericles had begun to equip a fleet of a 
hundred ships to sail against the Peloponnesus, and 
when all was ready he put to sea. He took with 
him on the ships four thousand Athenian hoplites 
and four hundred cavalry in horse-transports, then 
employed for the first time, which had been made 
out of the old galleys. The Chians and Lesbians 
also took part in the expedition with fifty ships. 
And when this armament of the Athenians put to 
sea, the Peloponnesians whom they left in Attica 
were already in the Paralian district. On reaching 
Epidaurus in the Peloponnesus the Athenians ra- 
vaged most of that land; they also attacked the city, 
but, though they at first had hopes of taking it, they 
did not succeed. Then, leaving Epidaurus, they went 
to sea again, and ravaged the territory of Troezen, 
Halieis, and Hermione, which are all on the Pelo- 
ponnesian coast. Sailing next from this region they 

1 The plain referred to was that about Athens, while the 


Paralian district was the sea-coast, or south-eastern part, 
terminating in the promontory of Sunium. 
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? On the expedition against the Peloponnesian coasts, ef. 
ch. lvi. LOA te brakkiss 
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came to Prasiae, a town on the coast of Laconia, 
where they not only ravaged parts of the country, 
but also captured the town itself and pillaged it. 
After they had completed these operations they went 
back home, where they found that the Peloponne- 
sians were no longer in Attica but had retired. 

LVII. During this entire period, while the Pelo- 
ponnesians were in Attica and the fleet of the Athe- 
nians was on the expedition, the plague was making 
havoe among the Athenians, both in their fleet and 
in the city. The statement was therefore made that 
the Peloponnesians left Attica in haste because they 
were afraid of the disease, since they not only heard 
from deserters that it was in the city, but also could 
see them burning their dead. In this invasion, how- 
ever, they remained in Attica longer than at any 
other time, and also ravaged the entire country ; 
indeed they were in Attica almost forty days. 

LVIII. In the same summer Hagnon son ot 
Nicias and Cleopompus son of Clinias, colleagues 
of Pericles, taking the armament which he had 
employed,! at once set out on an_ expedition 
against the Chalcidians in Thrace and against Poti- 
daea, which was still under siege,? and on their 
arrival they brought siege-engines to bear upon 
Potidaea, and tried in every way to take it. But no 
success commensurate with the appointments of the 
expedition attended their efforts, either in their at- 
tempt to capture the city or otherwise; for the 
plague broke out and sorely distressed the Athenians 
there, playing such havoc in the army that even the 
Athenian soldiers of the first expedition,? who had 
hitherto been in good health, caught the infection 

3 The 3,000 soldiers of the first expedition ; cf ch, xxxi.2 
and 1. lxi, 4 
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from Hagnon’s troops. Phormio, however, and his 
sixteen hundred men, were no longer in Chalcidice.1 
Accordingly Hagnon took his fleet back to Athens, 
having lost by the plague in about forty days eleven 
hundred and fifty out of a total of four thousand 
hoplites ; but the soldiers of the former expedition 
remained where they were and continued the siege 
of Potidaea. 

LIX. After the second invasion of the Peloponne- 
-sians the Athenians underwent a change of feeling, 
now that their land had been ravaged a second time 
while the plague and the war combined lay heavily 
upon them. ‘They blamed Pericles for having per- 
suaded them to go to war and held him responsible 
for the misfortunes which had befallen them, and 
were eager to come to an agreement with the Lace- 
daemonians. They even sent envoys to them, but 
accomplished nothing. And now, being altogether 
‘at their wits’ end, they assailed Pericles. And when 
he saw that they were exasperated by the present 
situation and were acting exactly as he had himself 
expected, he called a meeting of the assembly—for 
he was still general—wishing to reassure them, and 
by ridding their minds of resentment to bring them 
to a milder and less timorous mood. So he came 
forward and spoke as follows: 

LX. “I have been expecting these manifestations 
of your wrath against me, knowing as I do the causes 
of your anger, and my purpose in calling an assembly 
was that I might address to you certain reminders, 
and remonstrate if in any case you are either angry 


1 cf. 1. lxiv. 2. Phormio’s departure must have occurred 
before the events described in ch. xxxi.2, but is nowhere 
mentioned. 
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with me or are giving way to your misfortunes with- 
out reason. For in my judgment a state confers a 
greater benefit upon its private citizens when as 
a whole commonwealth it is successful, than when 
it prospers as regards the individual but fails as a 
community. For even though a man flourishes in 
his own private affairs, yet if his country goes to 
ruin he perishes with her all the same ; but if he is 
in evil fortune and his country in good fortune, he is 
far more likely to come through safely. Since, then, 
the state may bear the misfortunes of her private 
citizens but the individual cannot bear hers, surely. 
all men ought to defend her, and not to do as you 
are now doing—proposing to sacrifice the safety of 
the commonwealth because you are dismayed by the 
hardships you suffer at home, and are blaming both 
~ me who advised you to make war and yourselves who 
voted with me for it. And yet I, with whom you 
are angry, am as competent as any man, I think, 
both to determine upon the right measures and to 
expound them, aud as good a patriot and superior to 
the influence of money. For he who determines 
upon a policy, and fails to lay it clearly before others, | 
is in the same case as if he never had a conception 
of it; and he who has both gifts, but is disloyal to 
his country, cannot speak with the same unselfish 
devotion ; and if he have loyalty also, but a loyalty 
that cannot resist money, then for that alone every- 
thing will be on sale. If, therefore, when you al- 
lowed me to persuade you to go to war, you believed 
that I possessed these qualities even in a moderate 
degree more than other men, it is unreasonable that 
I should now bear the blame, at any rate, of wrong- 
doing. 
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1 Described by Pericles in the Funeral Oration, chs. 
XXX Vii-xlii. 
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LXI. “For though I admit that going to war is 
always sheer folly for men who are free to choose, 
and in general are enjoying good fortune, yet if the 
necessary choice was either to yield and forthwith 
submit to their neighbours’ dictation, or by accepting 
the hazard of war to preserve their independence, 
then those who shrink from the hazard are more 
blameworthy than those who face it. For my part, 
I stand where I stood before, and do not recede from 
my position; but it is you who have changed. For 
it has happened, now that you are suffering, that you 
repent of the consent you gave me when you were 
still unscathed, and in your infirmity of purpose my 
advice now appears to you wrong. The reason is 
that each one of you is already sensible of his 
hardships, whereas the proof of the advantages is 
still lacking to all, and now that a great reverse has 
come upon you without any warning, you are too 
dejected in mind to persevere in your former re- 
solutions. For the spirit is cowed by that which 
is sudden and unexpected and happens contrary 
to all calculation ; and this is precisely the experi- 
ence you have had, not only in other matters, but 
especially as regards the plague. Nevertheless, see- 
ing that you are citizens of a great city and have 
been reared amid customs which correspond to her 
greatness,! you should willingly endure even the 
greatest calamities and not mar your good fame. 
For as all men claim the right to detest him who 
through presumption tries to grasp a reputation to 
which he has no title, so they equally claim a right 
to censure him who through faintheartedness fails to 
live up to the reputation he already enjoys. You 
should, rather, put away your grief for private ills 
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l of. ch, xiii and 1. exl-cxliv. 
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and devote yourselves to the safety of the common- 
wealth. 

LXII. “ As to the hardships involved in this war, 
and your misgivings lest they prove very great and 
we succumb after all, let those arguments suffice 
which T have advanced on many other occasions! in 
order to convince you that your fears are groundless. 
But there is one point I propose to lay before you 
on which, | think, you have never yourselves as yet 
reflected, in spite of the advantage it gives you as 
regards your empire and its greatness, and which I 
have never previously dealt with in my speeches, 
and should not have done so now—for it makes a 
somewhat boastful claim—had I not seen that you 
are unreasonably dejected. You think that it is only 
over your allies that your empire extends, but I 
declare that of two divisions of the world which lie 
open to man’s use, the land and the sea, you hold 
the absolute mastery over the whole of one, not 
only to the extent to which you now exercise it, 
but also to whatever fuller extent you may choose; 
and there is no one, either the Great King or 
any nation of those now on the earth, who will 
block your path as you sail the seas with such a 
naval armament as you now possess. This power, 
therefore, is clearly not to be compared with the 
mere use of your houses and fields, things which you 
value highly because you have been dispossessed of 
them; nor is it reasonable that you should fret about 
theni, but you should make light of them, regarding 
them in comparison with this power as a mere flower- 
garden or ornament of a wealthy estate, and should 
recognize that freedom, if we hold fast to it and 
preserve it, will easily restore these losses, but let 
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1 So most editors with Gme,; all other MSS. mpocexry- 
peva except M mpockertyuéva. 
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men once submit to others and even what has been 
won in the past? has a way of being lessened. 
You must therefore show yourselves not inferior 
in either of these two respects to your fathers, who 
by their own labours, and not by inheritance, not 
only acquired but also preserved this empire and 
bequeathed it to you (and it is a greater disgrace 
to let a possession you have be taken away than 
it is to attempt to gain one and fail); and you 
must go to meet your enemies not only with con- 
fidence in yourselves, but with contempt for them. 
For even a coward, if his folly is attended with good 
luck, may boast, but contempt belongs only to the 
man who is convinced by his reason that he is superior 
to his opponents, as is the case with us. And, where 
fortune is impartial, the result of this feeling of con- 
tempt is to render courage more effective through 
intelligence, that puts its trust not so much in 
hope, which is strongest in perplexity, as in reason 
supported by the facts, which gives a surer insight 
into the future. 

LXIII. “ You may reasonably be expected, more- 
over, to support the dignity which the state has at- 
tained through empire—a dignity in which you all 
take pride—and not to avoid its burdens, unless you 
resign its honours also. Nor must you think that 
you are fighting for the simple issue of slavery or 
freedom; on the contrary, loss of empire is also in- 
volved and danger from the hatred incurred in your 
sway. From this empire, however, it is too late for 
you even to withdraw, if any one at the present crisis, 
through fear and shrinking from action does indeed 

1 Or, reading t& mpocextnuéva, ‘freedom and all that 
freedom gives” (= mpbs TH éAcvepla Kextrnuéva, as Poppo 
explains). 
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1 Dobree deletes, followed by Hude. 
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seek thus to play the honest man; for by this time 
the empire you hold is a tyranny, which it may seem 
wrong to have assumed, but which certainly it is 
dangerous to let go. Men like these would soon 
ruin a state, either here, if they should win others to 
their views, or if they should settle in some other 
land and have an independent state all to themselves ; 
for men of peace are not safe unless flanked by men 
of action; nor is it expedient in an imperial state, 
but only in a vassal state, to seek safety by 
submission. 

LXIV. “Do not be led astray by such citizens as 
these, nor persist in your anger with me,—for you 
yourselves voted for the war the same as I—just be- 
cause the enemy has come and done exactly what he 
was certain todo the moment you refused to hearken 
to his demands, even though, beyond all our expec- 
tations, this plague has fallen upon us—the only thing 
which has happened that has transcended our fore- 
sight. I am well aware that your displeasure with 
me has been aggravated by the plague; but there 
is no justice in that, unless you mean to give me also 
the credit whenever any unexpected good fortune 
falls to your lot. But the right course is to bear with 
' resignation the afflictions sent by heaven and with 
fortitude the hardships that come from the enemy ; 
for such has been the practice of this city in the past, 
and let it find no impediment in yourselves. And 
realize that Athens has amighty name among all 
mankind because she has never yielded to mis- 
fortunes, but more freely than any other city has 
lavished lives and labours upon war, and that she 
possesses to-day a power which is the greatest that 
ever existed down to our time. The memory of 
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this greatness, even should we now at last give 
way a little—for it is the nature of all things to 
decay as well as to grow—will be left to posterity 
forever, how that we of all Hellenes held sway over 
the greatest number of Hellenes, in the greatest 
wars held out against our foes whether united or 
single, and inhabited a city that was the richest 
in all things and the greatest. These things the 
man who shrinks from action may indeed dis- 
parage, but he who, like ourselves, wishes to accom- 
plish something will make them the goal of his 
endeavour, while every man who does not possess 
them will be envious. Tobe hated and obnoxious for 
the moment has always been the lot of those who 
have aspired to rule over others; but he who, aim- 
ing at the highest ends, accepts the odium, is well 
advised. For hatred does not last long, but the 
splendour of the moment and the after-glory are 
left in everlasting remembrance. Do you, then, 
providently resolving that yours shall be honour in 
ages to come and no dishonour in the present, 
achieve both by prompt and zealous effort. Make 
no overtures to the Lacedaemonians and do not let 
them know that you are burdened by your present 
afflictions ; for those who in the face of calamities 
show least distress of spirit and in action make most 
vigorous resistance, these are the strongest, whether 
they be states or individuals.” 

LXV. By such words Pericles endeavoured to cure 
the Athenians of their anger toward him, and to di- 
vert their minds from their present ills. And as 
regards public affairs they were won over by his 
arguments, sending no further envoys to the Lace- 
daemonians, and were more zealous for the war; but 
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1 Hude inserts ey with Madvig. 


1 Highty talents, according to Diod. xit. xlv.; but accord- 
ing to Plut. Per. xxxv. estimates varied from fifteen to fifty 
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in private they were distressed by their sufferings ; 
for the commons, having less to start with, had been 
deprived even of this, while the upper classes had 
lost their beautiful estates in the country, both 
buildings and costly furniture, and above all they 
had war instead of peace. Indeed one and all they 
did not give over their resentment against him until 
they had imposed a fine! upon him. But not lon 
afterwards, as is the way with the multitude, they 
chose him again as general and entrusted him with 
the whole conduct of affairs ; for they were now be- 
coming individually less keenly sensible of their 
private griefs, and as to the needs of the state as a 
whole they esteemed him invaluable. For so long 
as he presided over the affairs of the state in time of 
peace he pursued a moderate policy and kept the 
city in safety, and it was under him that Athens 
reached the height of her greatness; and, after the 
war began, here too he appears to have made a far- 
sighted estimate of her strength. 

Pericles lived two years and six months beyond the 
beginning of the war; and after his death his fore- 
sight as to the war was still more fully recognized. 
For he had told the Athenians that if they would 
maintain a defensive policy, attend to their navy, and 
not seek to extend their sway during the war, or do 
anything to imperil the existence of the state, they 
would prove superior. But they not only acted con- 
trary to his advice in all these things, but also in 
matters that apparently had no connection with the 
war they were led by private ambition and private 
greed to adopt policies which proved injurious both 


talents. The charge was embezzlement, according to Plato, 
Gorg. 576 A. 
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1 The reference is especially to the Sicilian expedition ; 
the pernicious results were seen in the Decelean war, 
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as to themselves and their allies ; for these policies, so 
long as they were successful, merely brought honour 
or profit to individual citizens, but when they failed 
proved detrimental to the state in the conduct of 
the war.| And the reason for this was that Pericles, 
who owed his influence to his recognized standing and 
ability, and had proved himself clearly incorruptible 
in the highest degree, restrained the multitude while 
respecting their liberties, and led them rather than 
was led by them, because he did not resort to flattery, 
seeking power by dishonest means, but was able 
on the strength of his high reputation to oppose 
them and even provoke their wrath. At any rate, 
whenever he saw them unwarrantably confident and 
arrogant, his words would cow them into fear; and, 
on the other hand, when he saw them unreasonably 
afraid, he would restore them to confidence again. 
And so Athens, though in name a democracy, 
gradually became in fact a government ruled by its 
foremost citizen. But the successors of Pericles, 
being more on an equality with one another and yet 
striving each to be first, were ready to surrender 
to the people even the conduct of public affairs 
to suit their whims. And from this, since it hap- 
pened in a great and imperial state, there resulted 
many blunders, especially the Sicilian expedition,’ 
which was not so much an error of judgment, when 
we consider the enemy they went against, as of 
management; for those who were responsible for it, 
instead of taking additional measures for the proper 
support of the first troops which were sent out, gave 
themselves over to personal intrigues for the sake of 


2 For the history of this expedition, see Books vr and vi. 
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1 MSS. read rpfa, but Hude follows Haacke in reading 
déxa. So also van H., Cl., Stahl, F. Mueller, Croiset, 
Marchant. déxre is preferred by Shilleto, Aem. Mueller. 

2 Deleted by van Herwerden, followed by Hude. 
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gaining the popular leadership and consequently not 
only conducted the military operations with less 
rigour, but also brought about, for the first time, civil 
discord at home. And yet, after they had met with 
disaster in Sicily, where they lost not only their army 
but also the greater part of their fleet, and by this 
time had come to be in a state of sedition at home, 
they neverthless held out ten years not only against 
the enemies they had before, but also against the 
Sicilians, who were now combined with them, and, 
besides, against most of their allies, who were now 
in revolt, and later on, against Cyrus son of the 
King, who joined the Peloponnesians and furnished 
them with money for their fleet ; and they did not 
finally succumb until they had in their private 
quarrels fallen upon one another and been brought 
to ruin. Such abundant grounds had Pericles at that 
time for his own forecast that Athens might quite 
easily have triumphed in this war over the Pelopon- 
nesians alone. 

LXVI. During the same summer the Lacedae- 
monians and their allies made an expedition with a 
hundred ships to the island of Zacynthus, which lies 
over against Elis. The Zacynthians are colonists 
of the Achaeans in the Peloponnesus and were in 
alliance with the Athenians. On board the ships 
were one thousand Lacedaemonian hoplites, and 
Cnemus a Spartan was admiral. And making a 
descent upon the land they ravaged most of it; but 
as the inhabitants would not come to terms they 
sailed back home. 

LXVII. And at the end of the same summer 4302,c. 
Aristeus a Corinthian, three Lacedaemonian envoys, 
Aneristus, Nicolaus, and Pratodamus, also Timagoras 
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Because Argos was a neutral state ; cf. ch, ix. 2. 
Then satrap of Dascylium ; cf. 1. exxix. 1. 
of. ch. xxix. 5, 
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of Tegea and Pollis of Argos, the last acting in a 
private capacity,! set out for Asia to the King’s court 
to see if they might persuade him to furnish money 
and join in the war. On their way they came first 
to Sitalces son of Teres in Thrace, their desire being 
to persuade him, if possible, to forsake the Athenian 
alliance and send a force to relieve Potidaea, where 
an Athenian army was conducting the siege; and 
also, in pursuance of their object, with his help to 
cross the Hellespont to Pharnaces? son of Pharna- 
bazus, who was to escort them up the country to the 
King. But two Athenian envoys, Learchus son of 
Callimachus and Ameiniades son of Philemon, who 
chanced to be visiting Sitalces, urged Sadocus son of 
Sitalces, who had been made an Atnenian citizen,? 
to deliver the men into their hands, that they might 
not cross over to the King and do such injury as - 
might be to his adopted city.4 To this Sadocus 
agreed, and sending some troops to accompany 
Learchus and Ameiniades, seized them as they 
journeyed through Thrace before they embarked on 
the boat by which they were to cross the Hellespont. 
They were then, in accordance with his orders, 
delivered to the Athenian envoys, who took them 
and brought them to Athens. When they arrived, 
the Athenians, in fear that Aristeus might escape 
and do them still more harm, because he had evi- 
dently been the prime mover in all the earlier 
intrigues at Potidaea and along the coast of 
Thrace, put them all to death on that very day 
without a trial, though they wished to say something 
in their own defence, and threw their bodies into a 


4 Possibly thy éxelvou méAw 7O wépos means ‘‘a city in a 
measure his own.” 
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1 Alcmaeon, the elder brother of Amphilochus, had slain 
their mother Hriphyle (cf. ch. cii. 5). The foundation of 
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pit, thinking it justifiable to employ for their own 
protection the same measures as had in the first 
instance been used by the Lacedaemonians when 
they killed and cast into pits the traders of the 
Athenians and their allies whom they caught on 
board merchantmen on the coast of the Pelopon- 
~nesus. For at the beginning of the war all persons 
whom the Lacedaemonians captured at sea they 
destroyed as enemies, whether they were fighting 
on the side of the Athenians or not even taking 
part on either side. 

LXVIII. About the same time, as the summer 
was ending, the Ambraciots themselves, with many 
of the barbarians whom they had summoned to their 
standard, made an expedition against the Amphi- 
lochian Argos and the rest of Amphilochia. And 
enmity between them and the Argives first began 
from the following circumstance. Amphilochus son 
of Amphiaraus, when he returned home after the 
Trojan war, was dissatisfied with the state of affairs 
at Argos,!) and therefore founded Amphilochian 
Argos on the Ambracian gulf, and occupied the 
country of Amphilochia, calling the town Argos 
after the name of his own fatherland. And _ this 
city was the largest in Amphilochia and had the 
wealthiest inhabitants. But many generations later 
the Amphilochians, under the stress of misfor- 
tunes, invited in the Ambraciots, who bordered 
on Amphilochia, to share the place with them, 
and these first became Hellenes and adopted their 
present dialect in consequence of their union with 


Amphilochian Argos is ascribed by other authors (Strabo, 
vii. 326¢; Apollod. 11. 7) to Alemaeon or to his son 
Amphilochus. 
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the Ambraciots; but the rest of the Amphilochians 
are still barbarians. Now in course of time the 
Ambraciots expelled the Argives and themselves 
seized the city. But the Amphilochians, when this 
happened, placed themselves under the protection of 
the Acarnanians, and together they called in the 
Athenians, who sent to them Phormio as general 
with thirty ships. On the arrival of Phormio they 
took Argos by storm and reduced the Ambraciots to 
slavery, and Amphilochians and Acarnanians settled 
there together. It was after this that the alliance 
between the Athenians and the Acarnanians was 
first established. ‘The Ambraciots first conceived 
their enmity toward the Argives from this enslave- 
ment of their own countrymen; aad afterwards in 
the course of the war they made this expedition, 
which consisted, besides themselves, of Chaonians 
and some of the other barbarian tribes of the neigh- 
bourhood. And when they came to Argos, although 
they dominated the country, they were unable to 
take the city by assault; they therefore went home 
and the several tribes disbanded. Such were the 
events of the summer. 

LXIX. During the ensuing winter the Athenians 
sent twenty ships round the Peloponnesus under the 
command of Phormio, who, making Naupactus his 
base, kept watch there, so that no one might sail 
either out of Corinth and the Crisaean Gulf or in; 
and six other ships were sent to Caria and Lycia, 
under Melesander as general, to collect arrears of 
tribute in these places and to prevent the Pelopon- 
nesian privateers from establishing a base in these 
regions and molesting the merchantmen sailing from 
Phaselis and Phoenicia and the mainland in that 
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quarter. But Melesander, going inland into Lycia 
with a force of Athenians from the ships and of 
allied troops, was defeated in battle and slain, losing 
a number of his troops. 

LXX. During the same winter the Potidaeans 
found themselves no longer able to endure the 
siege; and the raids which the Peloponnesians made 
into Attica did not cause the Athenians to raise the 
siege any more than before.! Their grain had given 
out, and in addition to many other things which by 
this time had befallen them in their efforts to 
get bare subsistence some had even ‘eaten their 
fellows. In this extremity they made proposals for a 
capitulation to the Athenian generals who were in 
charge of the operations against them, namely 
Xenophon son of Euripides, Hestiodorus son of Aris- 
tocleides, and Phanomachus son of Callimachus. And 
the generals accepted their proposals, seeing the 
distress which the army was suffering in an exposed 
place, and taking into consideration that Athens had 
already spent two thousand talents? on the siege. 
So a capitulation was made on the following terms, 
that the Potidaeans, with their children and wives 
and the mercenary troops,? were to leave the city 
with one garment apiece—the women, however, with 
two—retaining a fixed sum of money for the journey. 
So they left Potidaea under a truce and went into 
Chalcidice or wherever each was able to go. The 
Athenians, however, blamed the generals for granting 
terms without consulting them—for they thought 
they could have become masters of the place on their 
own terms; and afterwards sent settlers of their 
own into Potidaea and colonized it. These things 


1 of. 1, lviii. 1. # £400,000, $1,944,000. ? cf 1. Ix. 1. 
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' 7d dedrepoy in the MSS.; 7d deleted by Poppo. 
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happened in the winter, and so ended the second 430 2c. 
year of this war of which Thucydides wrote the 
history. 

LXXI. In the ensuing summer the Peloponnesians 
and their allies did not invade Attica, but made an 
_expedition against Plataea. Their leader was Archi- 
damus son of Zeuxidamus, king of the Lacedae- 
monians, and when he had encamped his army he 
was about to ravage the land; but the Plataeans 
straightway sent envoys to him, who spoke as 
follows : 

*‘ Archidamus and Lacedaemonians, you are acting 
unjustly, and in a manner unworthy either of your- 
selves or of the fathers from whom you are sprung, 
when you invade the territory of the Plataeans. 
For Pausanias son of Cleombrotus, the Lacedae- 
monian, when he had freed Hellas from the Persians, 
together with such of the Hellenes as chose to share 
the danger of the battle+ that took place in our 
territory, offered sacrifice in the market-place of the 
Plataeans to Zeus Eleutherius, and calling together 
all the allies restored to the Plataeans their land and 
city to hold and inhabit in independence, and no 
one was ever to march against them unjustly or for 
their enslavement; but in that case the allies then 
present were to defend them with all their might. 
These privileges your fathers granted to us on 
account of the valour and zeal we displayed amid - 
those dangers, but you do the very contrary; for 
with the Thebans, our bitterest enemies, you are 
come to enslave us. But calling to witness the gods 
in whose names we then swore and the gods of your 
fathers and of our country, we say to you, wrong not 
the land of Plataea nor violate your oaths, but suffer 

1 The battle of Plataea, 479 B.o. 389 
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1 Omitted by Hude, with Lex. Vindob, 
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us to live independent, according as Pausanias granted 
that to us as our right.” 

LXXII. When the Plataeans had so spoken, Archi- 
damus answered and said : 

“ What you say is just, men of Plataea, if what 
you do is consistent with your words. For according 
as Pausanias bestowed that privilege upon you, so 
do you assert your own independence and help us to 
set free the others also who, having shared in the 
dangers of that time, swore the same oaths with you, 
and are now in subjection to the Athenians; for it is 
to recover their freedom and that of the rest that 
these great preparations for war have been made. 
Therein you should take part, if possible, and your- 
selves abide by the oaths; otherwise keep quiet, as 
we have already proposed, continuing to enjoy your 
own possessions ; take part with neither side, receive 
both sides as friends but for hostile purposes neither. 
And this will be satisfactory to us.” 

Thus spoke Archidamus ; and the Plataean envoys, 
on hearing him, went into the city, and after reporting 
to the people what had been said, answered him, that 
it was impossible for them to do what he proposed 
without the consent of the Athenians—for their 
children and wives were in Athens '—adding that 
they feared for the very existence of the state ; for 
after the departure of the Lacedaemonians the 
Athenians would come and veto the plan, or else 
the Thebans, claiming that they were included in 
the stipulations about receiving both sides, would try 
again to seize their city. But he, endeavouring to 
reassure them with regard to these matters, said: 

“You need only consign the city and your houses 


1 of, ch. vi. 4. 
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to us, the Lacedaemonians, pointing out to us the 
boundaries of your land and telling us the number 
of your trees and whatever else can be numbered; 
then as for yourselves migrate to whatever place you 
please, remaining there while the war lasts; but as 
soon as the war is over we will give back to you 
whatever we have received ; until then we will hold 
it all in trust, working the land and paying you 
whatever rent will satisfy you.” 

LXXIII. With this answer the Plataean envoys 
went again into the city, and after they had conferred 
with the people replied that they wished first to 
communicate his proposals to the Athenians, and if 
they could gain their consent would do what he 
proposed; but meanwhile they requested him to 
grant them a truce and not to ravage the land. And 
so he made a truce for the number of days within 
which their representatives could be expected to go 
and return, and did not lay waste their land. But 
the Plataean envoys went to the Athenians and after 
consulting with them returned with the following 
message to the peop!e at home: “The Athenians as- 
sure you, Plataeans, that as in times past, since you 
became their allies,! they have never on any occasion 
deserted you when you were being wronged, so now 
they will not suffer you to be wronged, but will assist 
you with all their might. They therefore adjure 
you, by the oaths which your fathers swore, not to 
break off the alliance.” 

LXXIV. When the envoys reported this answer, 
the Plataeans determined not to betray the Athenians, 
but to endure even to see their lands laid waste, if 
need be, and to suffer whatever else might happen ; 


1 About 520 8B.c, cf. 111. Ixviii. 5. 
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further, that no one should thereafter leave the city, 
but that the answer should be given from the walls 
that they found it impossible to do what the Lace- 
daemonians proposed. And when they had. made 
answer, thereupon king Archidamus first stood forth 
calling the gods and heroes of the country to witness 
in the following words: “Ye gods and heroes who 
protect the land of Plataea, be our witnesses that 
we did no wrong in the beginning, but only after the 
Plataeans first abandoned the oath we all swore did 
we come against this land, where our fathers, in- 
voking you in their prayers, conquered the Persians, 
and which you made auspicious for the Hellenes 
to fight in, and that now also, if we take any 
measures, we shall be guilty of no wrong; for though 
we have made them many reasonable proposals we 
have failed. Grant therefore your consent, that 
those be punished for the wrong who first began it, 
and that those obtain their revenge who are seeking 
to exact it lawfully.” 

LXXV. After this appeal to the gods he began 
hostilities. In the first place the Lacedaemonians, 
using the trees which they had cut down, built a 
stockade round Plataea, that in future no one might 
leave the place; then they began raising a mound 
against the town, hoping that with so large an army 
at work this would be the speediest way of taking it. 
So they cut timber on Cithaeron and built a structure 
alongside the mound on either side of it, laying the 
logs like lattice-work1! to form a sort of wall, that 
the mound might not spread too much. Then they 


1 A frame was made like lattice-work or mat-work, the 
timbers crossing each other at right angles (=[¢). 
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brought and threw into the space wood and stones 
and earth and anything else which when thrown on 
would serve to build up the mound. And for seventy 
days and nights continuously they kept on raising 
the mound, divided into relays, so that while some 
were carrying others might take sleep and food ; and 
the Lacedaemonian commanders of auxiliaries to- 
gether with the officers in charge of the contingents 
from the several cities kept them at their task. But 
the Plataeans, seeing the mound rising, put together 
a framework of wood which they set on top of their 
own wall at the point where the mound was being 
constructed, and inside this frame they put bricks 
which they took from the neighbouring houses. The 
timbers served to hold the bricks together, pre- 
venting the structure from becoming weak as it 
attained height, and they were protected by coverings 
of skins and hides, so that the workmen and wood- 
work might be safe and shielded from incendiary 
arrows. ‘The wall was mounting to a great height, 
and the opposing mound was rising with equal speed, 
when the Plataeans thought of a new expedient. 
They made an opening in that part of the city wall 
where the mound came into contact with it, and 
began to draw the earth in. 

LXXVI. But the Peloponnesians became aware of 
this, and threw into the breach clay packed in reed- 
mats that it might not filter through like the loose 
earth and be carried away. But the besieged, 
thwarted in this direction, gave up that plan and 
dug a mine from the town, and, guessing when they 
had got beneath the mound, once more began to 
draw away the earth to their side, this time from 
underneath; and for a long time they worked 
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unnoticed by those outside, so that in spite of what 
they heaped on these made less progress, because 
their mound, as it was sapped from below, constantly 
kept settling down into the hollow space. But fear- 
ing that even so they would not be able to hold out, 
few as they were against a multitude, they devised 
this further expedient: they stopped working on the 
high structure opposite the mound, and starting at 
the low part of the wall on either side of it they 
began building a crescent-shaped rampart on the 
inward or city side of it, in order that, if the high 
wall should be taken, this might offer resistance ; the 
enemy would thus have to raise a second mound to 
oppose the new rampart, and as they advanced and 
came inside the crescent they would not only have 
their labour twice over, but would also be more 
exposed to attack on both sides. But the Pelopon- 
nesians, while going on with their mound, also brought 
up engines against the city: one was moved forward 
over the mound, and shook down a great part of 
the high structure, terrifying the Plataeans, while 
others were brought to bear at different parts of 
the wall. But the Plataeans threw nooses over these 
and pulled them up. They also suspended great 
beams by long iron chains attached at either end to 
two poles which rested on the wall and extended 
over it; then they hauled up the beams at right 
angles! to the battering-ram and when it was about 
to strike anywhere let go the beam by allowing the 
chains to run slack and not keeping hold of them; 
whereupon the beam would fall with a rush and 

break off the head of the battering-ram. 
LXXVII. After this, the Peloponnesians, seeing 
that their engines were doing no good and that the 
1 7.e, parallel to the wall. 
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counter-wall was keeping pace with the mound, 
and concluding that it was impracticable without 
more formidable means of attack to take the city, 
began to make preparations for throwing a wall 
about it. But before doing that they decided to 
try fire, in the hope that, if a wind should spring 
up, they might be able to set the city on fire, as 
it was not large; indeed, there was no expedient 
they did not consider, that they might if possible 
reduce the city without the expense of a siege. 
Accordingly they brought faggots of brushwood and 
threw them down from the mound, first into the 
space between the wall and the mound; and then, 
since the space was soon filled up by the multi- 
tude of workers, they heaped faggots also as far 
into the city as they could reach from the height, 
and finally threw fire together with sulphur and 
pitch upon the wood and set it afire. And a 
conflagration arose greater than any one had ever 
seen up to that time, kindled, 1 mean, by the 
hand of man; for in times past in the moun- 
tains when dry branches have been rubbed against 
each other a forest has caught fire spontaneously 
therefrom and produced a conflagration. And this 
fire was not only a great one, but also very nearly 
destroyed the Plataeans after they had escaped all 
earlier perils; for in a large part of the city it was 
not possible to get near the fire, and if on top of 
that a breeze had sprung up blowing toward the city, 
which was precisely what the enemy were hoping 
for, the Plataeans would not have escaped. But as 
it was, this also is said to have happened—a heavy 
thunder-shower came on and quenched the flames, 
and so the danger was checked. 
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LXXVIII. When the Peloponnesians had failed in 
this attempt also, they dismissed the larger part of 
their army, leaving only a portion of it, and proceeded 
to throw a wall around the city, apportioning the 
space to the several cities; and there were ditches 
both inside and outside the wall, out of which they 
had taken the clay for the bricks. And when the 
wall was entirely finished about the time of the 
rising of Arcturus, they left a guard to watch one 
half of the wail (the Thebans guarded the other 
half), and withdrew the main army, the troops dis- 
persing to their several cities. But the Plataeans 
had previously had their children and wives, as well 
as the oldest men and the unserviceable part of the 
population, removed to Athens, and the men left be- 
hind to underge the siege were only four hundred of 
their own number and eighty Athenians, besides one 
hundred and ten women to prepare the food. This 
was the number all told when the siege began, and 
there was no one else within the walls, slave or free- 
man. Such were the conditions under which the 
siege of the Plataeans was established. 

LXXIX. During the same summer, when the corn 
was in full ear,? while the expedition against Plataea 
was in progress, the Athenians with two thousand 
hoplites of their own and two hundred cavalry 
marched against the Chalcidians in Thrace and the 
Bottiaeans, under the command of Xenophon son of 
Euripides and two others. And coming to Spartolus 
in Bottiaea they destroyed the grain. It was be- 
lieved, moreover, that the city would be delivered 
over to them by a party inside the town which was 


1 About the middle of September. 
2 In the month of May, 
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negotiating with them; but the opposite faction 
forestalled this by sending word to Olynthus, and 
some hoplites and other troops arrived to garrison the 
place. Now when these made a sally from Spartolus, 
the Athenians were drawn into a battle with them 
under the very walls of the city, and although the 
hoplites of the Chalcidians and some mercenaries 
with them were defeated by the Athenians and re- 
treated into Spartolus, the cavalry of the Chalcidians 
and the light-armed troops defeated the Athenian 
cavalry and light-troops; for the Athenians had a few 
targeteers from the land called Crousis,! and just after 
the battle was over another force of targeteers came 
from Olynthus tothe help of the garrison. And when 
the light-armed troops in Spartolus saw them, em- 
boldened by these accessions and because they had 
not been worsted before, they again, assisted by the 
Chalcidian cavalry and those who had newly come to 
their support, attacked the Athenians, who now fell 
back upon the two companies which they had left 
with their baggage. And whenever the Athenians 
advanced, they gave way, but when the Athenians 
retreated they kept close at their heels, hurling 
javelins at them. Then the Chalcidian cavalry, riding 
up, kept charging the Athenians wherever opportu- 
nity offered, and throwing them into utter panic 
routed them and pursued them to a great distance. 
The Athenians took refuge in Potidaea, and after- 
wards, having recovered their dead under a truce, 
returned to Athens with what remained of their 
army; and they had lost three hundred and thirty 


1 This is evidently a remark in explanation of the presence 
of light-troops with the Athenians, for there had come from 
Athens only heavy-armed infantry and cavalry ; cf § 1 above. 
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men and all their generals. The Chalcidians and 
Bottiaeans set up a trophy, and then, after they had 
taken up their own dead, dispersed to their several 
cities. 

LXXX. During the same summer, not long after 
these events, the Ambraciots and Chaonians, wishing 
to subdue the whole of Acarnania and detach it 
from Athens, persuaded the Lacedaemonians to fit 
out a fleet from the countries of the Doric alliance 
and to send a thousand hoplites against Acarnania, 
saying that, if they joined forces with them, bringing 
ships and infantry, it would be an easy matter first 
to occupy Acarnania since the Acarnanians on! the 
seacoast would be unable to aid those inland, and 
then to make themselves masters of Zacynthus and 
Cephallenia also: after that the Athenians would no 
longer be able to sail round the Peloponnesus in the 
same way as before ; and there was a chance of taking 
Naupactus also. The Lacedaemonians agreed and at 
once despatched Cnemus, who was still admiral,? and 
the hoplites on a few ships, and sent round orders to 
the allied fleet to make their preparations and sail as 
soon as possible to Leucas. And the Corinthians were 
especially eager to support the enterprise of the 
Ambraciots, who were colonists of theirs. The con- 
tingent of the fleet to come from Corinth and Sicyon 
and the places in that quarter was still under pre- 
paration, but that from Leucas and Anactorium and 
Ambracia, arriving first, waited at Leucas. As for 
Cnemus and the thousand hoplites, as soon as they 
had succeeded in crossing over without being de- 
tected by Phormio, who was in command of the 


1 7.e. because of the presence of the Peloponnesian fleet 
along their coast, exoyeuchent xvi 2. 
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twenty Athenian ships that were on guard off Nau- 
pactus,! they began at once to prepare for the ex- 
pedition by land. He had with him, of Hellenic 
troops, some Ambraciots, Anactorians and Leuca- 
dians, and the thousand Peloponnesians whom he 
himself brought; of barbarians, a thousand Chao- 
nians, who, having no king, were led by Photius and 
Nicanor of the ruling clan who had the annual presi- 
dency. With the Chaonian contingent were also some 
Thesprotians, who likewise have no king. A force 
of Molossians and Atintanians were led by Saby- 
linthus, the guardian of king Tharyps, who was still 
a boy, and of Paravaeans by their king, Oroedus. 
With the Paravaeans were a thousand Orestians 
whose king, Antiochus, had entrusted them to 
Oroedus. And Perdiccas also sent, without the 
knowledge of the Athenians, a thousand Macedo- 
nians, who arrived too late. With this army Cnemus 
set out, not waiting for the fleet from Corinth; and 
as they passed through the territory of Argos? they 
sacked Limnaea, an unwalled village. Finally they 
arrived at Stratus, the largest city of Acarnania, 
thinking that if they could take this first, the other 
places would readily come over to them. 

LXXXI. Now when the Acarnanians perceived 
that a large army had invaded them by land and 
that the enemy would soon be at hand with a fleet 
by sea as well, they did not attempt combined re- 
sistance, but guarding severally their own possessions 
they sent to Phormio urging him to aid them. But 
he said that he could not leave Naupactus unpro- 
tected, as a hostile fleet was about to sail from 
Corinth. Meanwhile the Peloponnesians and their 


1 of. ch. lxix. 1. ? Amphilochian Argos ; cf. ch. lxviii. 1. 
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allies, dividing their troops into three divisions, 
advanced towards the city of the Stratians, their 
purpose being to encamp near by, and then, if they 
could not prevail upon them by parleying, to assault 
the wall. As they advanced, the centre was held by 
—the Chaonians and the other barbarians, while on 
their right were the Leucadians and Anactorians 
and those who accompanied them, and on the left 
Cnemus with his Peloponnesians and the Ambraciots ;. 
and the divisions were far apart from each other, 
sometimes, not even in sight. And the Hellenic 
troops as they advanced maintained their ranks and 
were on their guard until they encamped in a suit- 
able place; but the Chaonians, who were not only 
confident of themselves but were also recognised as 
very excellent fighting men by the inhabitants of 
that part of the mainland, did not halt to make 
camp, but advanced with a rush along with the other 
barbarians, thinking that they could take the town 
at the first assault, and thus gain the glory for them- 
selves. But the Stratians noticed that they were 
still advancing, and thinking that, if they could 
overcome them while isolated, the Hellenes would 
no longer be as ready to attack them, set ambushes 
in the outskirts of the town, and as soon as the 
barbarians were close at hand, closed in upon them 
from the city and from the ambushes and fell upon 
them. Thrown into a panic, many of the Chaonians 
were slain, and the other barbarians, seeing them 
give way, no longer held their ground, but took to 
flight. But neither of the Hellenic divisions was 
aware of the battle, because their allies had gone far 
ahead of them, and they thought that they were 
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pressing on in order to find a camp. But when the 
barbarians in their fight broke in upon them, they 
took them in and uniting their two divisions kept 
quiet there during the day, the Stratians not coming 
to close quarters with them, because the rest of the 
Aearnanians had not yet come to their support, but 
using their slings against them from a distance and 
distressing them ; for it was not possible for them to 
stir without armour; and indeed the Acarnanians are 
famous for their excellence in the use of the sling. 
LXXXII. But when night came on, Cnemus hastily 
retreated with his army to the river Anapus, which 
is eighty stadia distant from Stratus, and on the 
following day took up his dead under a truce; and 
since the Oeniadae had joined his expedition in token 
of their friendly feelings, he withdrew to their 
country before the combined forces of the Acar- 
nanians had arrived, and from there they returned 
severally to their homes. As for the Stratians, they 
set up a trophy of their battle with the barbarians. 
LXXXIII. Meanwhile the fleet from Corinth and 
from the other allies on the Crisaean Gulf, which 
was to have joined Cnemus in order to prevent the 
Acarnanians on the sea-coast from aiding those in the 
interior, did not arrive, but was obliged, about the 
day of the battle at Stratus, to fight with Phormio 
and the twenty Athenian ships which were on guard 
at Naupactus. For Phormio was watching them as 
they sailed along the coast out of the gulf, pre- 
ferring to attack them in the open water. Now the 
Corinthians and their allies on their way to Acarnania 
were not equipped for fighting at sea, but rather for 
operations on land, and they had no idea that the 
Athenians with their twenty ships would dare to 
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1 Bloomfield’s correction for dpopuicdpevor of the MSS. 


' Or, retaining dpopuicduevor, ‘they had tried to anchor 
under cover of night, but had been detected.” 
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bring on an engagement with their own forty-seven. 
When, however, they saw that the Athenians kept 
sailing along the opposite coast as long as they them- 
selves continued to skirt the southern shore, and 
when, as they attempted to cross from Patrae in 
Achaia to the mainland opposite, making for Acar- 
nania, they observed that the Athenians were bearing 
down upon them from Chalcis and the river Evenus, 
and finally when, during the night, they had tried to 
slip their moorings! aad get away but had been 
detected, under these circumstances they were forced 
to fight in the middle of the channel.? Their fleet 
was commanded by generals from the several states 
which contributed contingents, the Corinthian squad- 
ron by Machaon, Isocrates, and Agatkarchidas. The 
Peloponnesians drew up their ships in as large a 
circle as they could without allowing the enemy an 
opportunity to break through,’ prows outward, sterns 
inward ; and inside the circle they placed the light 
boats which accompanied them, and also five of their 
swiftest ships, in order that they might have only a 
short distance to sail out and bring support at any 
point where the enemy attacked. 

LXXXIV. As for the Athenians, drawn up in 
single column they kept sailing round the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet in a circle, hemming it into a narrower 
and narrower space, always just grazing by and 
giving the impression that they would charge at any 
moment. But orders had been given by Phormio 
not to attack until he should give the signal; for he 
hoped that the enemy’s ships would not keep in line, 

2 7.e. in the open water between Patrae and the mouth of 
the Evenus, as opposed to the regions along the shore of the 
Gulf, where their fleet might run into a harbour. 

3 See note on I, xlix. 3, 
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like infantry on land, but would fall foul of one 
another, and also be thrown into confusion by the 
small boats, and then if the breeze for which he was 
waiting while he sailed round, which usually blew 
from the gulf towards dawn, should spring up, they 
would nof remain steady for any length of time. As 
for the attack, he thought that was in his power 
whenever he chose, since his ships were better 
sailers, and that then was the most favourable 
moment for it. So when the wind began to come 
up, and the ships, already hemmed in a narrow 
space, were being thrown into confusion both by the 
violence of the wind and the pressure of the small 
boats, when ship was dashing against ship and the 
crews were trying to push them apart with poles, all 
the while keeping up such shouts and warning 
cries and abuse of one another that they could not 
hear either the word of command or the coxswains’ 
ealls, and, finally, when the inexperienced rowers, 
unable to get their oars clear of the water in a heavy 
sea, were rendering the ships less obedient to the 
helmsmen, then at this critical moment Phormio 
gave the signal. Thereupon the Athenians fell upon 
them; first they sank one of the admirals’ ships, 
and then destroyed the rest as well wherever they 
came upon them, reducing them to such straits that 
in their confusion no one turned for defence, but 
all fled to Patrae and Dyme in Achaia. But the 
Athenians gave chase, and after they had captured 
twelve ships and had taken on board most of their 
crews sailed away to Molycreum; then they set up a 
trophy on Rhium, dedicated a ship to Poseidon, and 
returned to Naupactus. The Peloponnesians also 
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sailed away immediately with the ships that were 
left, proceeding from Dyme and Patrae along the 
coast to Cyllene, the shipyard of the Eleans; and 
Cnemus likewise, coming from Leucas together with 
the ships from that quarter! which were to have 
joined the Corinthian fleet, came to Cyllene after the 
battle at Stratus. 

LXXXV. The Lacedaemonians now sent to the 
fleet Timocrates, Brasidas, and Lycophron as ad- 
visers to Cnemus, directing them to make better 
preparation for another sea-fight, and not to be 
driven off the sea by a few ships. For the issue of 
the recent battle seemed to them utterly incompre- 
hensible, especially since this was their first attempt 
at a sea-fight, and they could not believe that their 
fleet was so greatly inferior, but thought that there 
had been cowardice somewhere, failing to take into 
account the long experience of the Athenians as 
compared with their own brief practice. In a rage, 
then, they dispatched the advisers. And these on 
their arrival, acting in conjunction with Cnemus, 
sent round a call to the allied cities for additional 
ships, and set about equipping those already at hand, 
with a view to a sea-fight. And Phormio on his 
part sent messengers to Athens to give information 
of the enemy’s preparations and to tell about the 
battle which they had won, urging them also to send 
to him speedily as many ships as possible, since 
there was always a prospect that a battle might be 
fought any day. So they sent him twenty ships, 
but gave the commander in charge of them special 
orders to sail first to Crete. For Nicias, a Cretan of 
Gortys, who was a proxenus?® of theirs, persuaded 

1 The contingents from Leucas, Anactorium, and Am- 
bracia, ch. Ixxx. 2, 3. 2 See ch. xxix. 1, note. ice 
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them to sail against Cydonia, a hostile town, promis- 
ing to bring it over to the Athenians; but he was 
really asking them to intervene to gratify the people 
of Polichne, who are neighbours of the Cydonians. 
So the officer in charge took the ships, went to 
Crete, and helped the Polichnitans to ravage the 
lands of the Cydonians, and by reason of winds and 
stress of weather wasted not a little time. 
LXXXVI. Meantime, while the Athenians were 
detained in Crete, the Peloponnesians at Cyllene, 
equipped and ready for a battle, sailed along the 
coast to Panormus in Achaia, where the land-forces 
of the Peloponnesians had come to their support. 
And Phormio also sailed along the coast to the 
Molycrian Rhium and anchored outside with the 
twenty ships with which he had fought before. 
This Rhium was friendly to the Athenians, and 
opposite is the other Rhium, that in the Pelopon- 
nesus; and the distance between them is about 
seven stadia by sea, constituting the mouth of the 
Crisaean Gulf. Accordingly the Peloponnesians, 
when they saw the Athenians come to anchor, like- 
wise anchored with seventy-seven ships at the Achaian 
Rhium, which is not far from Panormus, where their 
land-forces were. And for six or seven days they 
lay at anchor opposite one another, practising and 
preparing for battle, the one side resolved not to 
sail outside the two Rhia into the open water, fear- 
ing a recurrence of their disaster, the other not to 
sail into the straits, thinking that fighting in a 
narrow space was in the enemy’s favour. At last 
Cnemus and Brasidas and the other Peloponnesian 
commanders, wishing to bring on the engagement 
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soon, before reinforcements came from Athens, first 
called their soldiers together, and seeing that most 
of them were frightened on account of their previous 
defeat and not eager for battle, encouraged them 
and spoke as follows : 

LXXXVII. “The recent sea-fight, Peloponne- 
sians, if possibly it has caused any man among 
you to be afraid of the one before us, affords no 
just grounds for your alarm. For our preparation 
was deficient, as you know, and the object of our 
voyage was not so much to fight at sea as operations 
on land; and it happened, furthermore, that not a 
few of the chances of war were against us, and 
doubtless also our inexperience had something to do 
with our failure in the first sea-fight. It was not 
then our cowardice that brought about defeat, nor 
is it right that the spirit, which force cannot con- 
quer, but which has in it something defiant, should 
be dulled and blunted by the outcome of mere 
chance ; rather you ought to reflect that although 
men may suffer reverse in their fortunes, yet in 
their spirit brave men are rightly considered always 
brave, and when courage is present no inexperience 
can properly be urged as an excuse for being cowards 
under any cireumstances. And, after all, your inex- 
perience is more than counterbalanced by your 
superiority in daring; and though the enemy’s skill, 
which you particularly dread, will indeed, so long as 
bravery goes with it, have the presence of mind in 
the moment of danger to put into effect the lessons 
it has learned, yet without valour no amount of 
proficiency avails against such dangers. For fear 
drives presence of mind away, and skill without 
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intrepidity is of no avail. Therefore, against their 
greater experience set your greater daring, and 
against the fear caused by your defeat set the 
accident of your being at the moment unprepared. 
You have the advantage, both in number of ships 
and in fighting close to the land, which is friendly 
to us, and you are supported by hoplites ; and victory 
is generally on the side of those who are the more 
numerous and better prepared. There is accordingly 
not a single reason that we can find why we should 
fail; and as to our earlier mistakes, the very fact 
that they were made will teach us a lesson. Be of 
good courage, then, and let each man, both helms- 
man and sailor, follow our lead as best he can, not 
leaving the post to which he may be assigned. We 
shall prepare for the attack at least as well as your 
former commanders, and shall give no one an excuse 
to act like a coward; but if anyone should be in- 
clined that way, he shall be punished with the pen- 
alty he deserves, while the brave shall be honoured 
with rewards such as befit their valour.” 
LXXXVIII. With such words the Peloponnesian 
commanders encouraged their men. But Phormio, 
being himself also uneasy about the apprehension 
felt by his troops, and observing that they were 
gathering in knots amongst themselves in alarm at 
the superior number of the enemy’s ships, wished 
to call them together in order to hearten them and 
make an exhortation to suit the present emergency. 
For in the past he had always told them, by way of 
bracing their minds, that there was no number of: 
ships, however great, whose attack men such as they 
_could not withstand ; and his sailors had long since 
held among themselves the conviction that they, 
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being Athenians, must never give ground before any 
number of Peloponnesian ships. But at this time, 
seeing that they were dispirited by what they saw 
before their eyes, and wishing to remind them of 
their old-time confidence, he called them together 
and spoke as follows : 

LXXXIX. “Observing that you have become 
alarmed, soldiers, at the numbers of the enemy, | 
have called you together, because I do not want you 
to be in dread of imaginary dangers. For, in the 
first place, it is just because these men have been 
beaten before, and do not even themselves believe 
that they are a match for us, that they have provided 
themselves with this large and disproportionate num- 
ber of ships; then, too, as regards theiy courage,— 
the thing on which they chiefly rely when they 
come against us, as if it were their peculiar pro- 
vince to be brave,—the only reasonable ground 
they have for confidence is that their experience in 
fighting on land has generally brought them success, 
and so they think this will achieve the same result 
for them at sea as well. But in all reason the ad- 
vantage to-day will rather be ours, if they on their 
side have it on land; for in valour assuredly they 
are nowise superior, but we are both more confident 
just as in any way we have more experience. 
Besides, since the Lacedaemonians lead their allies 
for their own glory, the majority of them have to 
be dragged into battle against their will, for other- 
wise they would never, after their decisive defeat, 
have attempted to fight a second time at sea. 
Hence you need not fear their daring. On the 
contrary, you inspire in them a dread far greater 
and better justified, both because you have already 
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defeated them and because they think that you 
would not be facing them at all unless you ex- 
pected to achieve a result commensurate with the 
very great odds. For most men, when, like our 
present opponents, they are equal to their foes, rely 
more upon their strength when they advance to the 
attack than upon their resolution; whereas those 
who dare oppose them with greatly inferior num- 
bers, and at the same time without being compelled 
to do so, must possess in a high degree the quality 
of unwavering resolution. Taking all these things 
into consideration, our enemies have come to fear 
us more on account of what is amazing in our con- 
duct than they would if our preparations were less 
out of proportion to theirown. Furthermore many 
an army has before now been overthrown by smailer 
numbers through its own want of experience, and 
some too through a deficiency of daring, and at this 
moment we can be charged with neither. As for 
the contest, I will not risk it in the gulf if I can 
help it, nor will I sail into the gulf. For I am. 
aware that a confined space is not an advantage to a 
fleet of a few ships which are better sailers and 
have experienced crews, when it is opposed to a 
large number of ships which are badly managed. 
For one cannot charge properly upon an enemy ship 
to ram her side, through not having a clear view of 
her a long way off, nor can one retire at need when 
hard pressed; and there is no chance for such 
manoeuvres as breaking through the line or whirl- 
ing around to ram, though these are precisely the 
proper tactics of fast sailing ships, but the sea-fight 
would have to be turned into a land-battle, and in 
that case it is the larger fleet that wins. For these 
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2 With CG; the other MSS. and the Schol. ézt. 
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1 Tn the first sea-fight the Peloponnesians had seventy- 
seven ships (ch, Ixxxiii. 3) against Phormio’s twenty (ch. 
Ixxxiii. 1); in the second battle the Peloponnesians had 
seventy-seven ships (ch. Ixxxvi. 4). Since the Pelopon- 
nesians lost twelve ships in the first battle (ch. lxxxiv. 4), 
the expression ‘‘ most of them” is not quite exact here. 
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matters, however, I shall make provision to the best 
of my ability. As for you, keep good order, stay 
near your ships, give heed sharply to the word or 
command, especially since the two fleets are at 
watch so near one another; and when it comes to 
action, regard discipline and silence, which are 
generally advantageous in warfare, but especially 
so at sea, as all important, and ward off the enemy 
yonder in a manner worthy of your past exploits. 
The contest is a momentous one for you—whether 
you are to shatter the hopes which the Peloponnesians 
have in their fleet, or to bring closer home to the 
Athenians their fear about the sea. Once more I 
remind you that you have beaten most of them+ 
already ; and when men have once suffered defeat, 
their spirit is never the same as before if they are 
called upon to face the same dangers.”’ 

XC. Such were the words with which Phormio 
also encouraged his men. And the Peloponnesians, 
when the Athenians did not sail into the gulf and 
the narrows to meet them, wished to draw them 
in against their will; so they put out to sea at 
dawn, and, after lining up their ships four deep,” 
sailed along their own shore towards the inner part 
of the gulf, in the same order as they had lain at 
anchor,? their right wing leading the way.4— Upon 
their right wing they had placed their twenty 
best sailing ships, in order that, if Phormio got 
the impression that their objective was Naupactus 

2 Or, as some take it, ‘‘in a column four abreast.” 

3 Only now the four ships which had lain at anchor one 
behind the other sailed, after the turn to the right, abreast. 

4 Or, retaining ém) instead of wapa, ‘‘ after lining up their 
ships four deep against their own shore (7.¢. with it at their 
backs), sailed toward the inner part of the gulf...” 
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and should, following the coast, sail in that direc- 
tion to its aid, the Athenians might not be able 
to escape their attack by sailing outside their wing, 
but might be enveloped by these ships. Now he 
did just what they expected him to do; when he 
saw them put to sea, fearing for the safety of the 
place, which was unprotected, he reluctantly and 
in haste embarked his crews and sailed along the 
coast, the Messenian army moving along the shore 
to support him. And when the Peloponnesians 
saw that they were skirting the coast in single 
file and were already inside the gulf and close to 
shore, which was just what they most desired, at 
one signal they suddenly veered about, bore down 
with ships in line as fast as each cou:d upon the 
Athenians, hoping to cut off all their ships. But 
eleven of these, which were in the lead, got past the 
Peloponnesian wing, as it swung round, and escaped 
into the open water; but the rest were overtaken, 
driven ashore as they attempted to escape, and dis- 
abled, and all the Athenians on them who did not 
succeed in swimming ashore were slain. Some of 
the ships they made fast to their own and proceeded to 
tow away empty—though they had already captured 
one with its crew—but some others, which were 
already in tow, were taken from them by the Mes- 
senians, who came to the rescue, rushed armed as 
they were into the sea, boarded the ships, and fought 
from their decks. 

XCI. In this quarter, then, the Peloponnesians 
were victorious and had disabled the Athenian ships ; 
but the twenty ships covering their right wing were 
pursuing the eleven Athenian ships which had got 
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past them as they swung round and had escaped into 
the open water. And all the twenty except one 
reached Naupactus ahead of them, and riding at 
anchor off the Temple of Apollo, prows outward, 
made ready to defend themselves if the enemy put 
in toward the shore to attack them. When the 
Peloponnesians came up they were singing the paean 
as they rowed as if they were victorious already, and 
one Leucadian ship, far ahead of the rest, was chasing 
the single Athenian ship which lagged behind. But, 
as it chanced, a merchantman was lying at anchor in 
deep water and this the Athenian ship succeeded in 
reaching first and, sailing round it, rammed the 
pursuing Leucadian vessel amidships and sank her. 
At this unexpected and amazing feat consternation 
fell upon the Peloponnesians, who were, moreover, 
pursuing in disorder because they had the upper 
hand ; on some of their ships the rowers sank their 
oars into the water and checked the headway of 
their vessels, intending to await the main body of 
their fleet—a serious mistake to make in the face of 
an enemy lying near and ready for the charge— 
while others, unfamiliar with the waters there, ran 
aground in the shallows. 

XCII. As for the Athenians, when they saw what 
was happening, they took courage, and at a single 
word of command gave a shout and dashed at them, 
But the Peloponnesians had made so many mistakes 
and were at present in such disorder, that, although 
they resisted a little while, they soon turned and 
fled to Panormus, whence they had put to sea. The 
Athenians gave chase, and not only captured the six 
ships that were nearest, but also recovered their own 
ships which the enemy had disabled in the beginning 
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of the fight near the shore and taken in tow; and 
of the men they killed some and took others alive. 
But Timocrates the Lacedaemonian, who was on 
board the Leucadian ship which was sunk near the 
merchantmen, slew himself when he saw that his 
ship was lost, and his body was washed up in the 
harbour of Naupactus. The Athenians now withdrew 
and set up a trophy at the place? from which they 
had set out and won the victory; and they took up 
their dead and such of the wrecked ships as were 
close to their own shore, giving back to the enemy 
under a truce those which belonged to them. But 
the Peloponnesians also set up, in token of victory, a 
trophy for the defeat of the ships which had been 
disabled near the shore. And the ships which they 
had taken they dedicated on the Achaean Rhium by 
the side of the trophy. And after this, fearing the 
reinforcements expected from Athens,’ they sailed 
under cover of night into the Crisaean Gulf and 
to Corinth, all except the Leucadian. And not long 
after their retreat the twenty Athenian ships from 
Crete,? which were to have joined Phormio in time 
for the battle, arrived at Naupactus. And so the 
summer ended. 

XCIII. However, before dispersing the fleet which 
had retired to Corinth and the Crisaean Gulf, at the 
beginning of the winter Cnemus and Brasidas and 
the other Peloponnesian commanders, instigated by 
the Megarians, wished to make an attempt upon the 
Peiraeus, the port of Athens; for it was unguarded 
and unclosed, and quite naturally, since the Athen- 


1 The point is not certain; either near the Molycrian 
Rhium (ch, lxxxvi. 2), or off the Apollonium (ch. xci. 1). 
2rOF SCH LXE XVI. 6b Oia 1b O05 fay 
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1 So Hude, adopting Madvig’s conjecture 8 (for 085’) and 
punctuating after TOA PTT a” ay. 

2 Hude inserts ydp after ppovpior, with van Herwerden, 
and includes in parentheses ppovpioyv . . . wndév. 
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ians were decidedly superior at sea. And it was 
determined that each sailor, taking his oar and 
cushion and oar-loop, should go on foot from Corinth 
to the sea on the Athenian side and hastening to 
Megara should launch from the docks at Nisaea forty 
ships of theirs which chanced to be there, and then 
sail straight for the Peiraeus. For there was no 
fleet on guard in the harbour, nor was there any ex- 
pectation that the enemy would ever suddenly attack 
it in this way, since they would not dare such a 
thing openly, and if they should plan it secretly 
they would not fail to be detected in time. But 
once they had determined upon the scheme they set 
to work immediately. Reaching Nisaea at night 
they launched the ships and sailed, not now to the 
Peiraeus as they had intended, since they were ap- 
palled by the risk—and a wind, too, is said to have 
prevented them—but to the promontory of Salamis 
that looks towards Megara. There was a fort here 
and a guard of three ships to prevent anything from 
entering or leaving the harbour of the Megarians. 
This fort they assaulted, towed away the triremes 
without their crews, and ravaged the rest of Salamis, 
falling on the inhabitants unawares. 

XCIV. Meanwhile fire-signals indicating a hostile 
attack were flashed to Athens, where a panic was 
caused as great as any in this war.! For the 
inhabitants of the city thought that the enemy 
had already entered the Peiraeus, and those of 
the Peiraeus that they had taken Salamis and 
were ali but sailing into their own harbour—as 

1 This must refer to the so-called Decelean War (or last ten 
years of the Peloponnesian War), for in vit. xcvi. 1 we 
read that a panic occurred greater than any before (rots 
*A@nvalois... exmAntis peyloty dh TaY Moly TapéaTn), 
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indeed might easily have happened if the enemy 
had resolved that there should be no flinching; 
and no mere wind would have prevented them. 
But at dawn the Athenians hastened down to 
the Peiraeus with all their forces, launched ships, 
and embarking in haste and with much confusion 
sailed with the fleet to Salamis, setting their land- 
forces to guard the Peiraeus. The Pelcponnesians 
had already overrun most of Salamis and had taken 
prisoners and booty and the three ships at the fort 
of Budorum, when they saw the relief expedition 
coming, whereupon they sailed in haste toward 
Nisaea ; to some extent too there was apprehension 
about their own ships, which had not been drawn 
down into the sea for a long time and were anything 
but water-tight. On reaching Megara they with- 
drew on foot to Corinth, and the Athenians, finding 
them no longer at Salamis, likewise sailed back. 
After this they kept stricter guard over the Peiraeus, 
closing up the harbour! as well as taking other 
precautions. 

XCV. About the same time, at the beginning of 
this winter, Sitalces the Odrysian, a son of Teres, king 
of the Thracians, made an expedition against Perdiccas 
son of Alexander, king of Macedonia, and against the 
Chaleidians of Thrace, wishing to exact fulfilment of 
one promise and to make good another. For when 
Perdiccas was being hard pressed at the beginning 
of the war he had made Sitalces a promise on condition 
that he should reconcile ‘him to the Athenians and 
should not bring back his brother Philip, who was 


1 7.e. by prolonging the walls at the entrance so as to leave 
only a narrow passage in the centre, which could be closed 
by a chain. 
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eOerovtat EvyvnkorovOovv. aviorn 6é Kal ’Ayptd- 


1 és... ‘EAAhorovroyv deleted by Hude and others as not 
read by the Schol. (uéxpi Oardoons, €ws rod Evéclvov movrov 
kat rod ‘EAAnoméyrov). Classen understands the Schol. to 
support the text reading. 
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hostile, to make him king; but Perdiccas would not 
fulfil his promise. On the other hand, Sitalees had 
made an agreement with the Athenians,! at the 
time he entered into the alliance with them, to bring 
to an end their war with the Chalcidians in Thrace. 
For both these reasons, then, he now began the in- 
vasion, and he took with him Philip’s son, Amyntas,? 
with a view tomaking him king of the Macedonians, 
as well as some Athenian envoys who had come to 
see him on this business, and Hagnon as com- 
mander*; for the Athenians were to furnish a fleet 
and as large an army as possible * for the war against 
the Chalcidians. 

XCVI. Sitalces, accordingly, beginning with the 
Odrysians, summoned to his standard, first the 
Thracians under his sway between the mountains 
Haemus® and Rhodope® and the sea,—as far as 
the shores of the Euxine and the Hellespont,— 
then, beyond Haemus, the Getae, and all the other 
tribes that are settled south of the river Ister’ 
in the general direction of the seaboard of the 
Euxine sea; and the Getae and the people of 
that region are not only neighbours of the Scythians 
but are also equipped like them, all of them 
being mounted archers. And he summoned also 
many of the mountain Thracians who are independ- 
ent and wear short swords, who are called Dii, most 
of them inhabiting Rhodope; and some of these 
were won to his service by pay, while others came 
along as volunteers. He called out, further, the 

ERC pe D. XXLX. Ae 2 Philip died meanwhile. 

3 As commander of expected Athenian troops, which 
however failed to come (ch. ci. 1). 


SAC pC Gl, Li, ® The modern Balkans, 
8 Now Despotodagh, 7 Danube, 
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vas kai Aataiovs kai ara boa &Ovn Ilatouxa, 
a A a 5 A e 5 3 
av npxe Kal ExyaTou THs apXijs oVTOL Hoa 
Pf a , 
pexpe yap Aataiwy Uarover cai tod Stpvpovos 
na a n / re x, 
qToTapmov, os éxk Tod LKouBpov dpous be ’Aypid- 
a \ \ \ 
vov kal Aataiwy pei,t w@pifero » apxXn Ta TpOS 
/ \ \ \ 
Tatovas avrovopous 759. Ta dé mpos TpeBan- 
Novs, Kal TovTovs avTovopuous, Tpnpes wpifov 
kat Tiratator oixodar & oboe mpos Bopéav tod 
/ 7 
SxouBpov dpous cat wapyKovat pos tov dvow 
péypt Tod “Ockiou totapyod. pet & obtos éx Tov 
” 4 Noe / Nee “Eh 4 6e 
dpous 60evrep Kal 0 Néotos kai o “EBpos: gate dé 
n y a € / 
éphuov TO pos Kal péya, exomevov THs Podomns. 
lal , 
XCVI. “Exyévero oe 9 apxn Odpucdv [eé- 
yeOos éml wev Oadraccav Kabynxovca aro ’AB- 
, 
dipov modews €s Tov KvEevov movtov péype 
"lotpov totapov: avtn mepimrous éotly yh 
Ta Evytow@Ttata, Hv aiel KaTa Tpvuvav LoTnTAL 
TO TVEDMLA, VNL oTpOYYUAN TEcoapav Hucpav Kal 
By; lal € lal \ iN f > > 
ic@v vuxTov: 0o@ S€ Ta EvyTop@TaTta é€& >AB- 
dnpwv és”"lotpov avnp evSwvos évdexatalos Tenre?. 
ul \ \ / i 4 in > vA 
Ta ev Tpos Odrdaccav TocavTH HY, €s Hrrevpov 
NV 3 \ / > 4 \ aN \ 
6€ amo Bufavtiov és Aatatovs kat ért tov 
Xtpupova (tavTn yap bia TAEaoToV amo OBa- 
Adaoons dvw éyiryveTo) Hwepov avdpl evCove TpLav 
kal déxa avicat. opos Te éx maons THs Bap- 
/ s\ lal is / / vd 
Bdpov kat tav “EXAnvidwy Tod\ewv Sca@vtreEp 


1 9%, in the MSS. before a@pi(ero, deleted by Arnold. 


1 Paeonian tribes that dwelt in the mountain regions 
bordering on Macedonia, watered by the Upper Strymon 
and the Axius; most of them were afterwards subject to 
Macedonia. 
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Agrianians and Laeaeans, and all the other Paeonian 
tribes which were under his sway.!_ These peoples 
were at the outer limits of his empire ; for the bounds 
of his empire extended, on the side towards the 
Paeonians, who are independent, as far as the 
Laeaean Paeonians and the river Strymon,? which 
flows from mount Scombrus through the country of 
the Agyianians and the Laeaeans. On the side to- 
ward the Triballi, who also are independent, the 
boundary is formed by the Treres and Tilataeans ; 
and these dwell to the north of Mount Scombrus and 
extend toward the west as far as the river Oscius.? 
This river has its source in the same mountains as 
the Nestus‘ and the Hebrus®'—a mountain range of 
great extent and uninhabited that is adjacent to 
Rhodope. 

XCVII. Now the empire of the Odrysians® in 
respect to its size extended along the sea-coast from 
the city of Abdera to the Euxine Sea as far as the 
river Ister. This stretch of coast constitutes a 
voyage for a merchant-vessel, if the shortest course 
is taken and the wind keeps steady astern, of four 
days and as many nights; but the journey by land 
from Abdera to the Ister can be accomplished by an 
active man, taking the shortest route, in eleven 
days. Such was its extent on its seaboard; but 
inland the distance from Byzantium to the Laeaeans 
and the river Strymon—for this was its inland point 
farthest distant from the sea—it is possible for an 
active man to cover in thirteen days. As for the 
tribute which came in from the barbarian territory 
and from all the Hellenic cities over which the 

2 Now Struma. 8 Now Isker. 


4 Now Masta. 5 Now Maritza. 
§ Coinciding in the main with modern Bulgaria. 
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Aptav él LYevOov, os votepov YtadKov Baci- 
Nevoas Wrelotov 8) éeoinoe, TeTPAKOTIMY TaA- 
a \ 

Advrov apyvpiou pddtota Sivas, & ypucos 
Kat apyupos neu Kal dpa ovK éXdoow TOUTwY 
xpucod Te Kal apytpou mpocepépeto, ywpis Sé 
e = 4 AN lal \ € BA bd 
dca vpavTa Te Kal Ela KaL ) AAAN KATAGKEVN, 
Kat ov povoy avT@, GAA Kal Tols Tapaduva- 
otevovot te Kal yevvalois "OSpuc@v. Kateotn- 
gavTo yap Tovvavtiov tis Iepcav Bacircias 

\ / of \ N Lal BA \ 
TOV vouov dvTa pev Kal Tols aAXots paki 
AawBdverr wadrov 7) OLddvar (Kal alayvov Hy 

lal s \ an 

aitnbévta pn Sodvar 4) aitjoavta pr) TUxXELr), 

o \ \ \ , > \ r Seer esr) , 

duos dé Kata TO OUVvacAat él TrAEOY aVT@ eNpN- 
carto: ov yap hv mpaEas ovdev py Sid0vTa Sapa. 

ov ye aA , ec , % 5) 7 a 

@oTte éml péya » Bacirteta HOEY toxXvos. TOV 
yap év tH Etpemrn bcar petakd tod “loviov 

, n ve i 
KoXTrOV Kab TOD. EvEetvou movrou peyloTn éyéveTo 
, lal 
Xpnuadtov mpocoom Kal TH adAN evdatmovia, 
> tA \ Va \ a i \ / 
ioyue dé waxns Kal oTpaTod TAHOE Tord SevTépa 
\ NY Ss O6 4 be LOU > a 

peta THY XYKVOoV. TaUTy dé advvaTta éE.coda bat 

ovy Stu Ta ev TH Kvpw@my, GAN ovd ev TH Acia | 
” AQ \ A > ” ia \ / 

€Ovos év mpos év ovK Eotw 6 Te duvaTov YKvPass 
OMOYyVOmovotar TaCW avTiCTHVal. ov pnv ovo 


1 Nephew and successor of Sitalces ; ¢/. ch. ci. 5, 6; 1v. ci. 5. 

2 £81,000, $388,800. 

8 Among the Persians the monarch gave rather than re- 
ceived presents: cf. Xen. Cyrop. VII. ti. 7, diamever ere kal vov 
Tots Baotredvow  moAvdwpla. 
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Odrysians acquired sway in the time of Seuthes 1— 
who, succeeding Sitaleces on the throne, brought 
the revenues to their maximum—its value was about 
four hundred talents* in coin, and was paid in gold 
and silver; and gifts equal in value to the tribute, 
not only of gold and silver, but besides these all 
manner of stuffs, both embroidered and plain, and 
other articles for household use, were brought as 
offerings to the King, and not for him only, but also 
for the subordinate princes and nobles of the Odry- 
sians. For these kings had established a custom 
which was just the opposite of that prevailing in the 
kingdom of the Persians,? namely, to take rather 
than to give; indeed it was more disgraceful for a 
man not to give when asked than to ask and be 
refused. ‘This custom was observed among the 
other Thracians also; but the Odrysian kings, as 
they were more powerful, followed it more exten- 
sively; indeed it was not possible to accomplish 
anything without giving gifts. Consequently the 
kingdom attained to a great degree of power. For 
of all the kingdoms in Europe between the Ionian 
Gulf and the Euxine Sea it was the greatest in 
revenue of money and in general prosperity; but 
as regards the strength and size of its army, it was 
distinctly inferior to the Scythian kingdom.* With 
that not only are the nations of Europe unable to 
compete, but even in Asia, nation against nation, 
there is none which can make a stand against the 
Scythians if they all act in concert. However, with 


‘ Contradicting Hdt. v. iii.: @pnfeav 5 vos péeyiordy ort 
meta ye “Iwdovs mavrwy avOpdmwv: ci be bm Evds tpxotro 7) ppoveot 
ware tavtd, tmaxov 7 by efn Kal moAAM Kpariotov mdvTay 
COvéwy Kata ywouny thy euhy. 
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és Tv aAAnV evBouvriay Kat Evveow rept TaV 
/ b \ , BA c fal 
TapovTwpy és Tov Biov adrows OmoLodvTat. 
XOVIIL. Sutadkns péev ody yopas TtocavTns 
\ t 
Bactievwv tapecxevadfeto Tov oTpatov. Kal 
érreloy) AUT@ ETolwa Hv, Apas erropeveTo ert THV 
Makeboviay mpatov pév Sia THs avToD apyAs, 
” \ 2 S pte ” aad , 
éreta dua Kepxivns épnwou dpous, 6 éote pe0o- 
a \ / ms / \ ’ 
plov YwrTdv Kal Tlavdvev. erropevero dé St 
avtod TH 08@ iv mpoTepov avTos étroincato 
\ \ WA 4 bre ON / > ie 
Tepov. THY Udy, OTe él Ilaiovas éotparevoer. 
To 8€ dpos &€& "Odpvcdv Suovtes év SeErd pev 
> / > > a i \ \ 
elyov Ilatovas, év apiotepa Sé Lwrods Kal 
Matdovs. SseNOovres S€ avTo adixovto és Ad- 
Bnpov tiv Llavovixnv. tropevopévw 5é avT@ aTre- 
yiyveTo pev ovdey TOD aTTPATOD Ei fH TL VOTO, 
mpoceyiyveto dé. TodAAol yap TOV avTovouwr 
na > / >y? € N > 7 
Opaxav arapakdytoa eb aptayiy nKodovGovr, 
4 \ lal a he > >/- / 
Morte TO TaV TAHOOS AéyeTar OVK EXaTCOY TEVTE 
Kal déxa pupiddav yevéoOau Kal TovToU TO mer 
if \ Le / \ / e y 
wréov TeCov HV, TpLTNMOpLov O€ MaAoTA iTTLKOD. 
a > € n \ n 5) YN 7 
Too 8 immixod TO WAEiotov avTtol ‘Odpicar 
mapelyovTo Kat wer avtous Tétat. tod dé wefod 
of MaxXatpopopor maYLuoTator mev Hoav ot €K THS 
€ A 35 / ¢ Ang oe 
Podorns avtovopor KataBdvrTes, 0 dé ANOS bpt- 
Dos Evupecxtos TAHOE. PoBepworaros nKodrovoes. 
b= / > 5) a / \ 
XCIX. EuvnOpotfovto obv év tH AoBypw Kat 
\ > a 
maperKkevavovto Oras KaTa Kopupyny éoBarodow 
> \ is / ae € i x 
és THY KATO Maxedoviay, Hs o Ilepdixxas Apxev. 
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reference to wise counsel and intelligence about the 
things that belong to the enrichment of life the 
Scythians are not to be compared with other nations. 

XCVIII. Such then was the extent of the country 
over which Sitalces ruled at the time when he was 
preparing his army. But when everything was 
ready, he set out for Macedonia, proceeding first 
through his own territory, then through the deso- 
late range of Cercine, which lies between the Sinti 
and Paeonians. And he passed over this mountain 
by the road which he himself had constructed before, 
when he made an expedition against the Paeonians, 
cutting a path through the forest. As his army 
crossed the mountain, leaving the country of the 
Odrysians, they had the Paeonians on the right 
and on the left the Sinti and Maedi; and when 
they came out on the other side they arrived at 
Dobeérus in Paeonia. On the march his army 
suffered no loss, except from sickness, but rather 
was augmented; for many of the independent 
Thracians joined the expedition unsummoned, in 
the hope of plunder, so that the whole number is 
said to have been not less than a hundred and _ fifty 
thousand, the greater part being infantry, about one- 
third cavalry. Of the cavalry the Odrysians them- 
selves furnished the largest contingent, and next to 
them the Getae; while of the infantry the sword- 
wearers, independent tribes that came down from 
Mount Rhodope, were the best fighters, the rest ot 
the army that followed, a miscellaneous horde, being 
formidable chiefly on account of its numbers. 

XCIX. So Sitaleces’ army was being mustered at 
Doberus and preparing to pass over the mountain 
crest and descend upon lower Macedonia, of which 
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Tov yap Maxedovev eict cal Avyxnotal kai 
"Eduymwetar cal ddra €Ovn érdvober, & Evupaya 
pév éote TovToLs Kal UmnKoa, Bacirelas 8 Ever 
Kal atta. tHv dé Tapa Odraccav viv Make- 
Soviay “AréEavdpos o Llepdixxov matip Kai ot 
mpoyovot avtod Tnuevidar TO dpyatov dvtes && 
"Apyous mpOtor éxtynoavto Kal éBactrevoay 
dvactncavTes payn éx jpev Ileepias Uiepas, ot 
iatepov wmo 7d Ildyyarov mépav Xtpupdvos 
e@xnoav Daypnta kal ddra Yopia (Kal Ere Kal 
viv Useptxds xoAmr0s Kadeltae 1) bro TO Llayyaio 
mTpos Odraccay yh), éx € THs Bottias Kadoupé- 
vns Botriaious, of viv Gwopor XadrKidéwv otKod- 
aw: THs 6€ Tlavovias mapa tov "A€vov motapov 
otevny Tia Kabnxovoavy avobev péype Iléddys 
kat Gardoons éxtHnoavto, Kal mépav A€iov péxpe 


Lrpupovos tHv Muydoviav cadoupévnv "Héadvas. 


éfeXacartes véwovtar. avéotnoav dé Kal x THS 
vov ‘Kopdias Kkadoupévns *Kopdovs, @v of pev 
morro ébOdpncav, Bpaxyv bé Te adTav rept 
Pickav catoxytat, kal €& Adporias” Adpotas. 
expatnoav oe Kal TOV ddAXwv eOvdv oi Maxedoves 
obTou & Kal vov ete éyovat, Tov TE “AvOepodvTa 
kal Vonorwviav cat Beoadtiav cal Maxeddvev 
avTav woAAHV. TO dé EYpwrav Maxedovia Kadel- 
tat Kat Lepdixxas “ArXeEdvdpou Bacidevs avTov 
hy OTe Yeradens ewer. 
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Perdiccas was ruler. For the Macedonian race 
includes also the Lyncestians, Elimiotes, and other 
tribes of the upper country, which, though in alli- 
ance with the nearer Macedonians and subject to 
them, have kings of their own; but the country by 
the sea which is now called Macedonia, was first 
acquired and made their kingdom by Alexander, the 
father of Perdiccas, and his forefathers, who were 
originally Temenidae from Argos. They defeated 
and expelled from Pieria the Pierians, who after- 
wards took up their abode in Phagres and other 
places at the foot of Mount Pangaeus beyond the 
Strymon (and even to this day the district at the 
foot of Mount Pangaeus toward the sea is called 
the Pierian Valley), and also, from the country 
called Bottia, the Bottiaeans, who now dwell on the 
borders of the Chalcidians; they acquired, further, 
a narrow strip of Paeonia extending along the 
river Axius! from the interior to Pella and the sea; 
and beyond the Axius they possess the district as 
far as the Strymon which is called Mygdonia, 
having driven out the Edonians. Moreover, they 
expelled from the district now called Eordia the 
Eordians, most of whom were destroyed, but a small 
portion is settled in the neighbourhood of Physca ; 
and also from Almopia the Almopians. These 
Macedonians also made themselves masters of 
certain places, which they still hold, belonging to 
the other tribes, namely, of Anthemus, Grestonia, 
Bisaltia, as well as of a large part of Macedonia 
proper. But the whole is now called Macedonia, 
and Perdiccas son of Alexander was king when 
Sitalees made his invasion. 


1 Now Vardar. 
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C. Kat of wey Maxeddves obtot émiovtos Tmod- 
Nod otpatod abdvvator dvTes apvvecPat Es TE TA 
Kaptepa Kal Ta Teiyn Goa hv ev TH YwOpa eoeKo- 
picOnoav: Hv € ov TOAAG, AAA BoTepov Apyé- 

€ U er Mi / \ 

aos o Ilepdixxov vios Bacideds yevomevos Ta 
fal lal Mg 

vov dvta ev th xXoOpa @Kodounoe Kai odods 

Ha , yo \ cy 8 if V1 \ \ 

evbeias érewe kal TaAXA Siexdopynoe TA! KATA TOV 

r ” Ay Frey \ aint 
TONEMOY LTTOLS KAL OTTAOLS Kal TH AAAH Trapa- 

n la x 4 e BA an 
aKxevh Kpelooove 7) Evwtravtes ot ArAAor BacidAs 
n t n 

OKT® Of TPO AVTOD yevomevot. Oo 5€ GTPATOS TaV 
fal >? n / 2 f fal \ 2 
Opqxdy ex THs Aofpov éaéBane TpaToy pev &s 
THhv Pidimmou mpoTEepov ovtoav apxnv, Kal eirev 
Eiéopevnv péev Kata Kxpdtos, Toptuviay sé Kat 
? / \ »” ” / Lg , \ 
Ataddvtnv kal adda ATTA Ywpia oporoyia dua 

\ > / z.A lal fal / 

thy Apuvrov ditav tpoaxywpodytTa, Tov Dini7r- 
mov viéos, Tapovtos: Kipwrov 6é éroduopenoav 

/ € lal \ > P vA ” \ \ > \ 
mev, éreiv O€ ovK edvvVaVTO. émevta 5é Kal és THY 
arnv Makedoviay mrpovyeper tHv év aptotepa 

th \ ‘ p x p \ 7 4 pe Pe 
IléAAns Kat Kuppov. éow dé TovtT@v és THY 
Bortiaiav cal Icepiay ovx adixovto, adda TH 

/ \ Fa a: fal 
te Muydoviav cai Vpnotaviay cai “AvOemodvTa 
/ a na 
ednovy. of dé Maxeddoves Trel@ pév oddé Svevoody- 
7 
to apbvecOat, immovs S€ mpocpeTaTreprpdpevot 
amo TOV ave Evppaxor, dry SoKoin, drtryoL pds 
Ny na 

modrovs é€oéBaddov €&s TO oTpadTevLa TOV Opa- 
KOV. Kal 4 pev mpoomécoev, ovdels Urrémevev 
avopas imméas Te ayabovs Kal teOwpaxicpévous, 
G Sy \ / iZ e \ 

umo 6€ wANnOoUsS TEpiKANOMEVOL AUTOVS TTONKA- 

1 ré, in the MSS. after ra, deleted by Haacke, 
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C. The Macedonians of this region, unable to 
defend themselves against so great an invading 
army, betook themselves to the strong places and 
fortresses that were in the country. These were 
not many; but subsequently Archelaus son of 
Perdiccas, when he became king,! built those that 
are now in the country, and cut straight roads, and 
in general organized his country for war by provid- 
ing cavalry, arms and other equipment beyond any- 
thing achieved by all the eight kings who preceded 
him. But the Thracian army, advancing from 
Doberus, invaded first the province which before 
had belonged to Philip, and took Idomene by storm ; 
but Gortynia, Atalanta, and some other places 
capitulated voluntarily out of friendship for Amyntas 
son of Philip, who accompanied Sitalces ; moreover 
they laid siege to Europus, but were unable to take 
it. Next they advanced into the other part of 
Macedonia, which is to the west of Pella and Cyr- 
rhus. Beyond these places, however, into Bottiaea 
and Pieria, they did not penetrate, but ravaged 
Mygdonia, Grestonia, and Anthemus. The Mace- 
donians, on the other hand, did not even think of 
defending themselves with infantry, but calling upon 
their allies in the interior for additional cavalry, 
though few against many, they dashed in among 
the Thracian army wherever they chose. And 
wherever they charged no one could withstand 
them, for they were good horsemen and protected 
by cuirasses ; but since they were constantly being 
hemmed in by superior numbers and found themselves 


1 413-399 p.c. He was as famous for the splendour and 
success of his reign as for the crimes by which he obtained 
the throne. , 
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cm WIG ES ie a \ \ 
EAAnvas pn va avTav ayomevos Kata TO Evp- 
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méxov &perpe, ) abr p 
\ fay! 
aeTo wv évexa éoéBare, Kal 7) oTpAaTLA oiTOY TE 
ovK elyev AUTO Kal UT YEtwmvos éTAALTrOpPEL, 
lal / 
avaTreiOetat UTo YevOov Tod SwrapaddKov, ader- 
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imperilled by the horde that was many times 
their own number, they finally desisted, thinking 
that they were not strong enough to fight with the 
larger force. 

CI. Sitalees now began to hold parleys with 
Perdiccas about the matters for which he had under- 
taken the expedition; and since the Athenians 
(who did not believe that Sitalees would come, 
though they sent gifts and envoys to him) had not 
arrived with their promised fleet, he despatched 
part of his army into the territory of the Chalcidians 
and Bottiaeans, and shutting them up within their 
walls ravaged their lands. But while he was staying 
in the neighbourhood of these places, the peoples 
which dwell to the south—the Thessalians, the 
Magnesians and other subjects of the Thessalians, 
and the Hellenes as far south as Thermopylae— 
became frightened lest the host should come against 
them also, and so were making preparations. The 
same alarm was felt also by the Thracians who 
inhabit the plain beyond the Strymon to the north, 
that is, the Paraeans, Odomantians, Droans, and 
Dersaeans, independent tribes. He gave occasion 
also to a rumour which spread even to the Hellenes 
hostile to Athens, that the Thracians might be led 
on by the Athenians in accordance with the terms 
of their alliance and come against them too. But 
meanwhile Sitalces kept on ravaging at one and the 
same time Chalcidice, Bottice, and Macedonia; and 
then, since none of the original objects of his in- 
vasion was being accomplished, and his army was 
without food and was suffering from the winter, he 
was persuaded by Seuthes son of Sparadocus, a 
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nephew and next to him in power,! to go back home 
at once. Now Seuthes had been secretly won over 
by Perdiccas, who had promised to give him his 
sister in marriage and a dowry with her. So 
Sitalces yielded, and after a stay of only thirty days 
in all, eight of which had been spent among the 
Chalcidians, returned home with his army with all 
speed. And Perdiccas afterwards gave his sister 
Stratonice to Seuthes as he had promised. Such, 
then, is the history of the expedition of Sitalces. 

CII, During the same winter the Athenians in 
Naupactus, after the Peloponnesian fleet had been 
disbanded, made an expedition under the command 
of Phormio. They first skirted the coast in the 
direction of Astacus, and then, disernbarking, in- 
vaded the interior of Acarnania with four hundred 
Athenian hoplites from the ships and four hundred 
Messenian. And after they had expelled from 
Stratus, Coronta, and other places such men as were 
regarded as disloyal, and had restored Cynes son of 
Theolytus to Coronta, they returned again to their 
ships. For it seemed impracticable in winter to 
make a campaign against Oeniadae, whose inhabi- 
tants alone of the Acarnanians were always hostile ; 
for the river Achelous, which rises in Mount Pindus 
and flows through the country of the Dolopians, 
Agraeans, and Amphilochians and then through the 
Acarnanian plain, passes by the city of Stratus high 
up the stream, but by Oeniadae empties into the 
sea, where it surrounds the city with marshes, thus 
rendering military operations there impossible in 

1 Sadocus, Sitalces’ own son, who had been received into 
Athenian citizenship (ch. xxix. 5; Ixvii. 2), must have died 
before this time. The nephew Seuthes succeeded to the 
throne in 424 B.c. (Iv. ci. 4). 
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winter by reason of the water. Besides, most of the 
Echinades islands lie opposite to Oeniadae at no great 
distance from the mouths of the Achelous, so that 
the river, which is large, keeps making fresh deposits 
of silt, and some of the islands have already become 
part of the mainland, and probably this will happen 
to all of them in no great while. For the stream is 
wide and deep and turbid, and the islands are close 
together and serve to bind to one another the bars 
as they are formed, preventing them from being 
broken up, since the islands lie, not in line, but 
irregularly, and do not allow straight channels for 
the water into the open sea. These islands are 
uninhabited and not large. There is a story that 
when Alemaeon son of Amphiaraus was a wanderer 
after the murder of his mother,! Apollo directed him 
by oracle to inhabit this land, intimating that he 
would have no release from his fears until he should 
find and settle in a country which at the time he 
killed his mother had not yet been seen by the 
sun, and was not even land then, for all the rest 
of the earth had been polluted by him. And he, 
in his perplexity, at last, as the story goes, ob- 
served this sand-bar formed by the Achelous, and 
he surmised that during the long time he had been 
wandering since he had slain his mother enough 
land would have been silted up to support life in. 
So he settled there in the region of Oeniadae, 
founded a principality, and left to the country its 
name Acarnania, after that of his son Acarnan. 
Such is the tradition which we have received 
concerning Alemaeon. 


' Hriphyle. 
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CII. The Athenians and Phormio set out from 
Acarnania and arrived at Naupactus, and later, at 
the beginning of spring, sailed back to Athens, 
bringing with them the captured ships and also the 
prisoners of free birth whom they had taken in the 
sea-fights. These were exchanged man for man. 
And this winter ended, concluding the third year of 
this war of which Thucydides wrote the history. 
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